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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Section I. Outline History of Education in 
Japan, its System and Organization. 

The origin of the educational organization in this country 
dates from the reign of the Emperor Ojin (270 A.D.), when an 
envoy was sent from Sankan (the present Corea) to the court of 
Japan to pay tribute for the first time. Education attained its 
highest pitch of development during the reign of the Emperor 
Mommu (697 A.D.), and fell into a state of retrogression in the 
reign of the Emperor Gotoba (1184 A.D.), to enter another 
period of vigorous growth in the reign of the Emperor Goyozei 
(1587 A.D.). Since the accession of the present Emperor, it has 
reached such a flourishing condition that its benefits are diffused 
among all classes of the people. The above is but a brief outHne 
of the history of education in this country. It has gone 
through various vicissitudes in the course of so many centuries ; 
but it must be said that it was never neglected, even before 
the reign of the Emperor Ojin. 

From the time of the first establishment of this Empire, its 
people seem to have entertained profound reverence towards their 
deities and great respect for their ancestors. They possessed 
the germ of literature in the shape of poetry or songs, but these 
were mere utterances of feelings and were not reduced to metrical 
compositions. As regards weapons, such as bows and arrows, or 
swords and spears, they seem to have already been manufactured 
even in these early times, in order to meet the exigencies of 



primitive life. But in regard to medicine, music, and such pursuits 
as agriculture and industry, though not unknown, they seem 
to have scarcely been -practised. All the deeds or sayings were 
preserved and transmitted by word of mouth and seem never to 
have been committed to writing. After the invasion of Corea by 
the Empress Jingo, in the 1 5th year of the reign of the Emperor 
Ojin (284 a.d.), a person named Ajiki came to Japan as an envoy 
from Kudara and presented to the Emperor the Chinese classics 
including Yeki (Book of Divination), Rongo (The Confucian Analects), 
etc., Chinese literature being thus introduced into this country 
Ajiki, being well versed in the Chinese classics, was made tutor to 
one of the imperial princes. This is the commencement of the 
educational work undertaken in this country. Subsequently 
many scholars were invited from across the seas and most of 
their descendants remained in the service of the imperial court 
with hereditary professions. Those who came from Corea and 
China and were naturalised as subjects of this country gradually 
increased in number, and native subjects also became more and 
more acquainted with literature, so that in the fourth year of the 
reign of the Emperor Richiu (403 A. D.), recording officers were 
appointed in each province to record all the proceedings of the 
local government. Among the various professional studies first 
brought into Japan may be mentioned Confucianism. It was 
introduced into this country through the Coreans and the Chinese 
who were naturalized. By the doctrines of the great sage, such 
virtues as loyalty and filial piety or humanity and justice were 
made familiar to the people, and as these principles were well 
adapted to the national feelings and customs, Confucianism once 
introduced was easily propagated throughout the country. By the 
subsequent introduction of almanac-making, medicine, music, and 
carpentry, arts and industry began to make a gradual progress. 
The first instance was recorded in the 1 5th year of the reign of 
the Empress Suiko (607 A. D.) of sending students to China to 
be educated there, thus paving the way for the further introduction 
of the Chinese civilization. In the ihird year of the reign of the 
Emperor Tenji (66±. A.D.), an educational institution was founded 
for the first time; Chinese literature and arts were firmly 
implanted and made rapid progress. 



In those days, however, education was only allowed to the 
children of the nobility. Since foreign intercourse had been 
opened with Corea and China, a tendency was specially shown for 
the study of literature, as an important medium for diplomatic 
proceedings. Consequently the privilege was naturally limited to 
the upper class of the nobility, while the children of the honest 
and simple-hearted people received as yet no benefit from such 
education. 

It should be remarked here that by this time Buddhism had 
been introduced and had gained many adherents. It was high in 
favour at the imperial court. Priests who held high position in 
society, went abroad for study and returned well versed in 
religious classics and Chinese literature. These circumstances 
greatly contributed to the progress of literature and arts in this 
country. 

When the Code of Laws was compiled and promulgated by the 
Emperor Mommu in the first year of Taiho (701. A.D.), regulations 
relating to education were also established. These provided for the 
organization of a university in the capital, with four courses of 
history, classics, laws, and mathematics. Students were allowed 
to pursue any of the above courses at their option. A provincial 
school was also to be established in each province, with the 
courses of classics, mathematics and penmanship. Instances of 
sending students abroad now became more frequent than before, 
and education was endowed with extensive tracts of public lands, 
the revenues from which were to go to the support and maintenance 
of students. 

As the school system was thus gradually completed, so as to 
afford the students greater facilities for studying, education rose 
to a state of prosperity and students of promising talents came 
forth in great numbers. In consequence of this, a great progress 
was made in the historiographical work, and such works as 
" Kojiki," " Nihon-shoki," " I"udoki," etc., were compiled one 
after the other. Buddhism which had widely spread among the 
upper class of society exercised a great influence on the literary 
institutions of the time, resulting in the amalgamation of Chinese 
literature and Buddhism and forming the prosperous epoch of the 
imperial rule (701 — 930 A.D.) 



During this period, powerful nobles established private schools 
to encourage the study of the arts and sciences among children 
connected with their own families, and thus literary and industrial 
arts attained much prosperity. The records of the times contain 
several instances of privileges being granted to farmers well versed 
in literature and " Kokyo " (The Classic of Filial Piety) seems to 
have been kept in every house, so that general education seems to 
have been widely spread at that time. The chief object of 
education, however, was the training of children belonging to the 
upper class, the purpose being to appoint them for the important 
posts required by the state. Consequently none but children of 
those of not lower than fifth rank, and those of hereditary 
histriographers were admitted to the university. As regards the 
provincial schools, admission was limited to the children of those 
of not lower in grade than the chief of a district. In private 
institutions, no admission was granted to other than children 
belonging to the same family as the founders. Still in spite of 
those restrictions, education attained a high degree of development 
during the period of the imperial rule. 

But great and influencial families in various localities soon rose 
in power, whose struggles for the mastery caused profound 
political disturbances both in the capital and the country. In 
consequence of this, education fell into a state of decline. 
The age was not without literary productions ; it was marked 
by the appearance of female scholars of great celebrity, but 
they seem to have only delineated the prevailing customs of 
the times. Sciences and arts which had been so much cherished 
by scholars were now left almost completely neglected. There 
were very few, if any, who tried to be proficient in these branches 
of study. Finally, all sciences and arts came to be transmitted to 
posterity, only as the exclusive possessions of a few privileged 
families. Education thus lost its former character and was only 
kept up as a hereditary profession as it were, and so it continued 
down to the period of Kamakura. 

In the reign of the Emperor Gotoba (i 1 58 A. D.), the military 
government was established by Minamoto no Yoritomo at Kama- 
kura. However, political dissensions still raged without intermission, 
so that the educational work which had once threatened to 
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decline fell more and more into decay. During the middle age, as 
it is called, the only vestiges of the former educational work 
were found in the labor of those scholars who had preserved their 
hereditary learning or in the educational institutions established by 
great local families, such as the Ashikaga College or the Kanazawa 
Library. Especially during the period that followed the year 2127 
(J467 A. D.), when battle was fought after battle, the work of 
education was almost pulled to the ground, such institutions as the 
university only remaining in name, although there were not a few 
accomplished scholars among the nobles and military men of the 
time, if considered individually. It is to be borne in mind that 
throughout the middle ages, the literature was preserved in the 
hands of the Buddhist priests and the arts in the Buddhist temples 
from extinction. The Buddhist temples even seem to have 
furnished simpler school-houses for the people in the neighbour- 
hood. Here originated the name of " Terakoya" afterwards 
attached to elementary writing schools. 

In the reign of the Emperor Go-yosei, or in the year 2263 (1603 
A. D.), Tokugawa Iycyasu established the seat of government at 
Yedo. After the restoration of peace throughout the country, he 
directed his attention to the promotion of the sciences and arts. 
Scholars were invited to the court and libraries established. 
Historical works were also reprinted, in order to encourage the 
production of similar works. But lie was unable to carry out the 
educational schemes which he had contemplated, owing to the 
military commotions having not yet completely been subdued. How- 
ever, when the fifth Shogun Tsunayoshi took reins of the govern- 
ment, in the year 235 1 (1691 A. n.), he appointed Hayashi Xobuatsu, 
hereditary confucianist of the Tokugawa government, president 
of the college. He ordered him to enlarge the organization of his 
private school and granted a land endowment, in order to meet the 
expenditure of the annual festival held in the sage's honor, and also 
endowed it with a permanent fund for the support of students. 
Men of learning were invited from every quarter, and the attendance 
of government students and of those belonging to the feudal 
provinces was much encouraged. This is the origin of the college 
of Shohei which was recognized as the highest educational 
institution in this country down to the time of the restoration of 



the Imperial government. Each feudal lord also established 
schools in his own province, according to the plan adopted by the 
Shogun's government and educated the children of his retainers. 
Those feudal lords who were more enterprising made large collec- 
tions of books and engaged learned scholars to compile and publish 
valuable works of literature. The most noted of these was Toku. 
gawa Mitsukuni, one of the collateral relations of the ^hdgun. 
Henceforth education greatly flourished and produced many learned 
scholars. However the school system adopted by the Shogun's 
government was originally designed to educate those belonging to 
the mlitary class and upwards, and was not to extend the benefit, 
of education to the mass of the people. As the Shoheiko was 
intended to train learned gentry, so the provincial schools estab- 
lished by the feudal lords were also designed to educate their 
own followers, and admission was not granted to the people in 
general, except to those who were most devoted to study. As 
regards the course of study, the principal subject was Chinese 

literature, to which were added Japanese literature, arithmetic, law 
and constitution. Sometimes medical science was taught in these 
schools. As to physical education, such arts as archery, horse- 
manship, spear exercise, fencing, wrestling, swimming, etc., were 
taught in separate departments. All the expenses either in the 
Shoheiko or in the provincial schools were borne by the govern- 
ment or by the respective feudal lords and no tuition fees were 
required on the students. From this it will be seen that the chief 
object of education in the time of the Tokugawa government was 
to train the military class or gentry, while the people was merely 
compelled to obedience, without knowing the reason why ; for 
them education was regarded needless. 

However, literature and arts made great progress through the 
encouragement given by the successive Shoguns for a long period 
of peace. There was a good deal of speculation and several systems 
of philosophy were produced. This activity was not confined to 
the confucianists, but extended to the Japanese scholars who thus 
founded a definite system of literature characteristic of our nation- 
ality. Sometimes inquiries were made into the western civilizations 
by those who studied Dutch for the purpose. 



Many of the scholars established boarding schools and gave 
instruction to those who came to be admitted. The highest of the 
feudal vassals also provided schools similar to the provincial 
establishments, in order to educate their own retainers. There 
were also private persons more or less educated, who gave children 
in the neighbourhood instruction in the elements of reading, writing 
and arithmetic in their own houses. These were known under the 
nair.c of "Terakoya" before mentioned. 

The private boarding schools and the " Terakoya " or element- 
ary schools just mentioned were very different from one another 
in their standard, the former being generally much higher than the 
latter. However, as regards their establishment and maintenance, 
as well as the character of the education given, there was 
a good deal of diversity amongst them, and no definite regu- 
lations were ever enacted about these particulars. But these 
schools, particularly the " Terakoya," incompletely organized as 
they were, served to fill the wide gap which existed in the 
system of the times in respect of education for the common people ; 
so that it may safely be said that the germs of the system 
of general education brought into existence at the restoration 
of the Imperial government had already been nurtured in these 
early days. 

In short, it may generally be stated that education which had 
once fallen in to decay was revived during the administration of 
the Tokugawa dynasty of Shogun. Sciences and arts now began 
to emerge from the narrow sphere of Chinese philosophy, to be 
gradually permeated with the influences of western civilization. 
Among the educated, there were now found even children who 
belonged to the common class of the people. It is to be remarked 
here that in those times the sciences and arts were studied almost 
exclusively by males, while for females, even those belonging to 
the military class, there were no organized institutions for study- 
ing these subjects. 

In the year 2527 (1867 a. d.), Tokugawa government which had 
preserved the peace for more than 250 years came to its end and 
the Imperial government was restored. Then many changes were 
introduced into the various branches of the administration, and in 
regard to the work of education, reformatory measures were steadily 
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taken. In 1869 regulations relating to universities, middle schools 
and elementary schools were promulgated by Imperial decree. In 
July 1 87 1, the Department of Education was established and all* 
affairs relating to education were brought under its control, and al 
institutions including universities, middle schools and elementary- 
schools, under its superintendence. In August 1872, the Code of 
Education was promulgated. An Imperial Rescript was then issued, 
thereby showing the course to be pursued by the people in general. 
The purport of the said Imperial Rescript was briefly as follows : 

" The acquirement of knowledge is essential to a successful life. 
All knowledge, from that necessary for daily life to that higher 
knowledge necessary to prepare officials, farmers* merchants, 
artisans, physicians, etc., for their respective vocations, is acquired 
by learning. A long time has elapsed since schools were first 
established. But for farmers, artisans and merchants, and also for 
women, learning was regarded as beyond their sphere, owing to 
some misapprehension in the way of school administration. Even 
among the higher classes, much time was spent in the useless 
occuption of writing poetry and composing maxims, instead of 
learning what would be for their own benefit or that of state. 
Now an educational system has been established and the schedules 
of study remodelled. It is designed henceforth that education 
shall be so diffused that there may not be a village with 
an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant member. 
Persons who have hitherto applied themselves to study have 
almost always looked to the government for their support. This 
is an erroneous notion proceeding from long abuse, and every 
person should henceforth endeavour to acquire knowledge by his 
own exertion." 

In the Code of Education above mentioned, various regulations 
were prescribed in regard to the grand, middle, and elementary 
school districts, school district committees, bureaux of inspection. 
The appointment of special school officials in the local government 
offices, the subjects of study to be pursued in universities, middle 
schools and elementary schools, school teachers and normal 
schools, pupils and examinations, students in foreign countries, 
school funds, tuition-fees, etc. 

As regards the grand, middle and elementary school districts, 



it was prescribed that the whole country including Kinai (a circuit 
with five provinces) and the seven circuits of T6kai, Tosan, Hoku- 
roku (except the Hokkaido), Nankai, Sanyo, San-in and Saikai, 
should be divided into eight grand school districts. In each of 
these grand school districts, a university was to be established and 
a bureau of inspection to be instituted, in order to superintend 
the school affairs within such district. Each grand school district 
was to be divided into thirty-two middle school districts, in each of 
which a middle school was to be established. Each middle school 
district was further to be divided into two hundred and ton elementary 
school districts and an elementary school to be provided for each. 
Thus it will be seen that the total number of middle schools 
throughout the country was estimated at 256, and that of element- 
ary schools at 53,760. By this extensive system of education, 
a thorough improvement was to be effected in elementary educat- 
ion. But in the practical carrying out of the above code, there 
were found some provisions which it was difficult to carry out at 
once. The original intention was this that all provisions of the 
code should uniformly be put into operation, allowing little or no 
latitude on questions of local expediency. Moreover the practical 
execution of the code was so much hurried on the part of those 
concerned in local education, as to excite the public feeling against 
its operation. This led to the abolition of the above code and the 
issue of a new one in the 12th year of Mdji(i87o). Although the 
new code took local circumstances into consideration, still its promul- 
gation caused some popular misunderstanding, owing to the belie! 
that education was henceforward to be left entirely in the hands o( 
the people. This caused some slackness in respect of instruction 
and management. Consequently a revised code of education was 
issued by the government at the end of the following year, a new 
vigour being thus iniused into the system of education. Accord- 
ing to this code, the elementary school districts, together with the 
course of study were to be fixed by the local authorities, and great 
attention was to be bestowed on the selection of school committees. 
All other important matters under the control of the local author- 
ities were to be submitted to the Minister of Education for approval, 
and those under the control of the town and village to be 
submitted to the local authorities for approval. The local 
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authorities entered upon their work with great energy and 
educational matters were thus much improved throughout the 
country. However, owing to the complaints of the people caused 
by the heavy burden of school rates aggravated by the fluctua- 
tions of the currency during several years, the code was again 
revised in the 17th year of Meiji (1884). According to this 
revision, all matters relating to education were to be executed 
as simply as possible. However, when the organization of 
government was altered soon afterwards, great changes were 
also proposed in regard to the educational system. In the 19th 
year of Meiji (1886), the proposed changes were finally realized by 
the issue of an Imperial Ordinances relating to the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Normal Schools, Elementary Schools, Middle Schools, and 
the general regulations relating to schools. All the regulations 
relating to education were now completed and the educational 
administration greatly improved. Although more or less changes 
have since been introduced into the educational system since the 
revision above mentioned, still the general features remain un 
changed. 

Among the chief points of revisions may be mentioned the 
establishment of the University Hall in connection with the 
Imperial University. In regard to normal schools, the expenses 
of the pupils were to be paid by the schools, and the subjects 
of study and the standard to be attained were to be pres- 
cribed by the Minister of State for Education. The expenses 
for elementary schools were chiefly to be defrayed out of tuition 
fees, and the subjects of study and the standard to be attained 
were to be prescibed by the Minister of State for Education. 
With regard to middle schools, higher middle schools were to be 
established to prepare pupils for the university and also to give 
them professional education.. The number of ordinary middle 
schools to be established in the Fu and Ken* was limited to one for 
each, and the subjects of study and the standard to be attained 
were to be prescribed by the Minister of State for Education. In 
regard to text-books for elementary and middle schools, only 

* "Fu" and "Ken" correspond to the French prefectures. They are subdivided 
into "Gun" or cantons. 



those approved by the Minister of State for Education were to be 
used, and those for normal schools were to be prescribed by him. 
For the training of instructors for middle, higher girls' and normal 
schools, higher normal schools were to be established. In the 
33rd year of Meiji (1890) the Imperial Ordinance relating to 
Elementary Schools was revised. By this revision, the people were 
placed under obligation to cause their children to attend school, 
until they have completed the ordinary elementary school course, 
which was now made to extend over three or four years. Besides 
the above ordinances, were issued the General Regulations relating 
to Local Education, the Law relating to Pensions to Retired 
Teachers and to the Families of Deceased Teachers in City, Town 
or Village Elementary Schools, and the Standard Outline of the 
Course of Study in Elementary Schools. On the 30th October in 
the 23rd year of Meiji (1890), His Imperial Majesty graciously 
delivered a speech relating to education. Thereupon the Minister 
of State for Education caused copies of the Imperial Speech to be 
printed and distributed among all schools throughout the country, 
together with an instruction to the effect that the fostering of 
moral sensibility and the practical performance of human duties 
should be considered the chief object of elementary education, and 
that the spirit of loyalty and patriotism should specially be 
awakened. It was also recommended that children should be 
induced to be diligent in practical pursuits, to regulate their 
conduct and to show themselves good and faithful members of the 
community, and that instruction in morals should be conducted 
in accordance with the tenor of tne Imperial Speech relating 
to education and based on the moral sentiments inherent in the 
people of this Empire, taking the ethical principles admitted 
by all nations into consideration, so as not to conflict with the 
common morality of the society. In the 26th year of Meiji (1893), 
regulations relating to the supplementary schools for technical 
instruction were issued. The great expansion of our national 
resources after the close of the Japan-China war of the 27th — 28th 
year of Meiji (1894 — 95) as well as the subsequent state of affairs 
both internal and external have caused the necessity of education 
to be keenly felt by ail classes of people. Consequent on this, 
various educational institutions have either been increased or 
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expanded. Particularly in regard to technical education, both 
the government and the people have concurred in advocating the 
advantage of its extension, resulting in the issue of the law relating 
to the granting of subsidies towards technical education. Regula- 
tions relating to Technical Courses in Ordinary Middle Schools, 
Institutes for the Training of Technical Teachers, Elementary 
Agricultural Schools, and Apprentices' Schools were also estab- 
lished, for the purpose of facilitating the progress of such educa- 
tion. As regards higher schools, an Imperial Ordinance was also 
issued. But this ordinance prescribed not more than the aboli- 
tion of the name of higher middle schools as they had been 
called up to that time ; while the essential characters remain the 
same as before. In the 32nd year of Meiji (1899), the Imperial 
Ordinance relating to Middle Schools was revised. The limitation 
put on the number of ordinary middle schools to be established in 
the Fu and Ken was cancelled ; instead, the right was given to the 
Gun,cities, towns, or village, or town or village school unions to 
establish such schools. Higher schools for girls had hithero been 
managed in accordance with the regulations relating to middle 
schools. However in the same year, an Imperial Ordinance relat- 
ing to Higher Schools for Girls was issued, in order to urge upon 
the local authorities the necessity of establishing such schools. It 
authorized the local corporations, or town or village school 
unions to establish such schools and to substitute municipal or 
district establishments for Fu or Ken establishments. During 
the same year, an Imperial Ordinance relating to Technical 
Schools was issued, whereby the system of technical education was 
more firmly established. The sorts of technical schools including 
agricultural 'and industrial schools and the provisions relating to 
their establishment were also prescribed. In the 33rd year of 
Meiji (1900) the Imperial Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools 
was revised. By this revision, the ordinary elementary schooi course 
of three years was discontinued. In view of obligatory attendance, 
tuition fees were abolished, and it was ordered that the ordinary 
elementary school course should, where possible, be made free. 
Regulations relating to the compulsory examination of school 
work, the standard to be attained in the subjects of study, the 
limitation of the number of Chinese characters, the uniformity of 
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orthography and phraseology were thoroughly revised, in accordance 
with the result of previous practical experiments and the progress 
of the times. As regards regulations for carrying out the Imperial 
Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools, all the provisions were 
reduced to a system of regulations applicable to all cases, in accord- 
ance with the purport of the revision. In the same year, the 
course of study of technical middle schools was abolished, and the 
medical departments of the higher schools were re-organized under 
the name of special schools of medicine. In the 36th year of Meiji 
(1903), an Imperial Ordinance relating to Special Schools was 
issued, prescribing regulations for schools in which instruction is 
given in higher courses of sciences and arts. There were no other 
remarkable changes made in the same year, except those introduced 
into the regulations for text-books prescribed in the Imperial 
Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools, whereby the system 
of state text-books was introduced. On the whole, the improve- 
ment and progress have been steady throughout all grades of 
education, as shown by the following statistical summary. 

Number of elementary schools, 27,154. Number of children 
5,135,487. Percentage of children of school age receiving instruction 
91.75. Number of normal schools 57; of pupils 19,194. Number 
of supplementary schools for technical instruction 630 ; of pupils 3 1 , 
013. Number of technical schools of class B. and apprentices' 
schools 99 ; of pupils 6,509. Number of middle schools 258; of 
pupils 95,027. Number of higher schools for girls Bo ; of pupils 
21,523. Number of Government higher normal schools 3 ; of pupils 
1,091. Number of industrial schools and technical schools of class 
A. 130; of pupils 20,333. Number of imperial universities 2; of 
students and pupils 4,046. Number of public and private special 
schools 50; of pupils 16,960. Number of government teachers' 
training institutes 8; of pupils 319. Of blind and dumb schools be- 
longing to the class of elementary institutions, one government 
and 18 public and private. Number of government, public and 
private libraries 6y t and public and private miscellaneous schools 
1 ,657. Compared with the statistics obtained before the Japan-China 
war of 1894-95, the results show more or less increase in all statistical 
numbers as follows: namely, 3,194 in the number of elementary 
schools; 1,797,927, of children; 33.02 in the percentage of children 
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receiving instruction; 10 in the number of normal schools ; 13,475 
of pupils; 184 in the number of middle schools ; 75464 of pupils ; 
52 in the number of higher schools for girls; 18,503 of pupils ; 
102 in the number of industrial schools and technical schools of 
class A ; of 17,399 of pupils ; one in the number of higher normal 
schools ; 844 of pupils ; 8 in the number of institutes of teachers ; 
319 of pupils; 13 in the number of schools under the control of 
the Department of Education ; 5,339 of pupils ; one in the number 
of imperial universities ; 2,659 of students and pupils ; 16 in 
the number of public and private special schools ; 9,191 of pupils ; 
the total increase in the number of government, public and private 
schools and libraries being 308. Such remarkable progress made by- 
education during the last decade may fairly be considered as a proof 
of the expansion of our national resources. The amount of expendi- 
ture is also on the increase in all items. The Budget of the 
Department of Education for the year 1885 or 1886 amounted 
to not more than yen 1,000,000. Even in the 26th financial year 
(1893-94), it was not more than yen 1,335,852. However, in the 
35th financial year, the amount of regular expenditure exceeded 
yen 4,840,000, while that of incidental expenditure was more 
than yen 2,250,000. A remarkable increase is also shown in the 
amount of expenditure belonging to the Fu and Ken. The total 
amount of expenditure for the 26th financial year (1892-94) was 
yen 10,683,150 which has recently increased to yen 44,099,987, 
covering 21.46 percent of the total amount of local expenditure. 



Section II. Eduentioual Svstem now in force 

in Japan. 

Although the educational system now in force in this country 
seems to branch out into many lines of study, still if a distinction be 
made according to the object to be attaind, it may be divided into 
three sorts, viz , general education special education and techni- 
cal education ; if a distinction be made with reference to the 
standard, it may be divided into three grades, viz., elementary edu- 
cation, secondary education, and higher education. 



...By general education is meant such education as is designed to give 
knowledge and skill necessary to the people in general, and also to 
prepare persons as teachers in such general education. j_ The 
general education may be divided into two grades, A. and B., in 
accordance with the standard. The grade A. represents the 
general education of a lower standard or of a standing equal to the 
elementary education mentioned in the preceding section ; the 
institutions belonging to this grade including elementary schools, 
kindergartens, blind and dumb schools, as well as miscellaneous 
other schools similar to elementary schools, and also normal schools 
intended for the training of teachers to be engaged in these schools. 
The grade B, represents the general education of a higher standard 
than that of A., or of a standing equal to the secondary education 
mentioned in the preceding section ; the institutions belonging to 
this grade including middle schools, higher schools for girls, as 
well as miscellaneous other schools of the same rank, and atso 
higher normal schools intended for the training of teachers to 
be engaged in these schools. 

By special education is meant such education in sciences and 
arts as enable the pupils to rise in the world and to contribute to 
the progress of society ; the schools for such education including 
those of law, politics, medicine, pharmacy, engineering, sciences, 
literature, music, fine arts, languages, etc., besides the imperial 
universities, the preparatory courses for the universities in higher 
schools, etc. If considered with regard to the standard of the 
courses of study, almost all of the above schools may be regarded 
as institutions for higher education, especially so with the imperial 
universities which are the highest educational institutions in this 
country ; ou the other hand, those belonging to music or pharmacy, 
may be classed among the secondary schools. 

Technical education is designed to give knowledge and skill 
connected with industry, agriculture, commerce, etc., the schools for 
this sort of education including industrial schools, agricultural 
schools, commercial schools, as well as apprentices' schools, supple- 
mentary schools for technical instruction, etc. J If classified with 
reference to their standard, the schools above enumerated may be 
reduced to three grades, namely supplementary schools for tech- 
nical instruction, apprentices' schools, and technical schools of 
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class B. belonging to the elementary grade, industrial schools and 
technical schools of class A. to the second grade, and higher 
technical schools and the Sapporo Agricultural School to the higher 
grade. Technical and agricultural education of the highest grade 
is also afforded by the imperial universities and the higher 
education connected with engineering is also provided in the Fifth 
Higher School. 

In short, if the general education, special education and 
technical education be taken into consideration together, it will 
be seen that schools of the elementary standard belong to the 
categories of general or technical education, those of the secondary 
standard also with very few exceptions. It will also be observed 
that schools with a standing of higher education belong to th e 
category of special or technical education. As regards the 
special education, almost all subjects of study being of a standing 
of higher education, all schools in which higher branches of 
sciences and arts are specially taught are designated special schools 
in the Imperial Ordinance relating to Special Schools ; so that 
technical schools in which subjects of study belonging to higher 
education are taught are regarded as special schools under a 
distinctive name of Special Technical Schools. 

Besides the institutions above enumerated, there are special 
schools such as summer institutes, correspondence schools, conversa- 
tional meetings, etc. Libraries, museums, orphan asylums, reforma- 
tories etc., may also be considered as supplementary organs for the 
diffusion of education. However, the above institutions from the 
museums and downwards are not under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Besides those under the control of the Department of Education, 
there are various educational establishments under the care of the 
Departments of the Imperial Household as well as of the Army 
and Navy, and also of the Interior, Agriculture and Commerce, 
and Communications. The principal institutions belonging to the 
Department first mentioned are the Gakushyuin (Nobles' School ) 
and the Peeresses' School. Both are intended to give the children 
of the nobility instruction in general and special subjects of study. 
Considered with regard to their .standard, the education given may 
be classified as elementary, secondary, and higher. Those 
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belonging to other departments are established to give instruction 
in such sciences and arts as are necessary for special purposes and 
may be classed among those for special or technical education. 
Those under the Army and Navy Departments include the 
Military College, Naval College, the School of Artillery and 
Engineering, Military Medical School, the Naval Academy r 
Military Academy, the Toyama Military School, the Naval 
Engineering School, the Military Cadets' School, etc. All these 
institutions are designed to give instruction in such sciences and 
arts as are indispensable to the various branches of the fighting 
services, and also the fundamental education auxiliary to the above. 
As regards the standard of education given in these schools, the 
main courses may be regarded as higher education, while the 
fundamental courses belong to secondary education. There are 
two schools connected with the Department of the Interior ; the 
one being the School of Police and Prison Management, in which 
special education relating to the preservation of peace, or in other 
words such subjects of study as relate to police and prison 
management connected with the judicial and administrative affairs 
are given ; and the other the School of Japanese Literature in< 
which special education relating to the Japanese theology as well 
as the Japanese history and the Japanese language is given. 
Among the educational establishments belonging to the 
Department of Communications may be reckoned the Marine 
Industries Institute in which instruction is given in special branches 
of study connected with such industries and the Agricultural 
Laboratory established for the special purpose of agricultural 
improvement may also be recognized as a modified form of school. 
Under the control of the Department of Communications, there are 
two schools, viz., the Post and Telegraph School and the Nautical 
School, in which special branches of study connected with 
communications and maritime transport are taught. 

Besides those above enumerated there are some institutions- 
under the control of the Governor General of Formosa. These 
include the Japanese Language School, the Normal School, the 
Japanese Language Institute and elementarys chools, besides some 
public and private schools, private libraries and private boarding 
schools. The Japanese Language Institute, elementary schools- 
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and public schools are similar to the elementary schools of Fu and 
Ken in character. The Japanese Language School is divided 
into three departments, normal course, middle school course and 
technical course. The normal course department is designed for 
training, conjointly with the normal school, those to be engaged 
as directors or teachers in the institutions above mentioned. The 
general features of the educational system of Formosa will be 
•described under section IX. 



Section III. Administrative Organs for 
Educational Affairs. 

(i) The Central Administrative Organ : — 

The central administrative organ for educational affairs is called 
the Mombusho, or Department of Education. Its jurisdiction 
extends over the whole Empire, except Formosa. However, it 
should be remarked that there are several cases where education 
is committed to the care of other departments, according to the 
special objects for which it is given, as has been stated in the 
preceding section. The Minister of State for Education controls, 
and is responsible for, all affairs connected with education and 
learning. In cases where it is necessary to issue, amend, or repeal 
laws or Imperial ordinances in respect of the business under his 
special control he has the power to submit the drafts of the same 
to the cabinet for consideration, or to issue departmental ordi- 
nances, or to issue orders or instructions to the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Chief of the Hokkaido Administration Board, or the 
prefectural governors and to exercise supervision over them. In 
order to assist the Minister of State for Education in the discharge 
of his duties, there are one Vice Minister of State for Education, 
three chiefs of Bureaux, three councillors, two secretaries, two 
school book examiners, and four technologists, besides clerks 
and assistant technologists, the total being 52. 

The Vice Minister assists the Minister in the discharge of his 
duties, to administer the affairs of the Department, to supervise 
the business of all institutions under the eontrol of the Department 
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and to direct and superintend the business of the Minister's cabinet. 
The chiefs of the Bureaux of Special School Affairs, General 
School Affairs and Technical School Affairs are, under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of State, to conduct the business assigned to- 
them respectively, and to direct and superintend all business belong- 
ing to the sections of their respective bureaux. The councillors 
are to discuss all educational questions, and to prepare drafts under 
the direction of the Minister of State, or to attend to the business 
of any bureau or office in addition to their proper duties, or t» 
assist in the transaction of such business under special order, as 
the circumstances of the Department may require. The secretaries 
are to conduct the business of the Minister's cabinet, or to assist in 
the transaction of business of any bureau under the direction of the 
Minister of State. The private secretaries are to attend to con- 
fidential business by order of the Minister of State, or to assist in 
the business of any bureau under special direction. The inspectors 
are to make inspection tours through their respective circuits and 
also to conduct the business of any bureau to which they belong. 
The school book examiners are to attend to the examinations 
of school books and charts. The technologists are to attend 
to the business connected with the building of schools, 
libraries, etc. The clerks are to attend to general business 
under the direction of their respective superiors. The assis- 
tant technologists are to assist the business conducted by 
technologists. 

The business of the Department is distributed among the 
Minister's cabinet, and the Bureaux of Special School Affairs, 
General School Affairs and Technical School Affairs; the Minister's 
cabinet is divided into six sections, each having its appropriate 
work, viz., official staff business, public documents, treasury, com- 
pilation, architecture, and school hygiene. 

For the purpose of educational inspection by the inspectors of the 
Department, the whole country (except Formosa) is divided into 
five circuits. One inspector is appointed for each circuit. The 
circuit under the charge of each inspector is as a rule changed every 
two years. Each inspector is to make an annual tour of inspection 
through his own circuit, so that a complete tour of inspection 
throughout the country should be made by the five inspectors 
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every year. However, the areas of the circuits being too large and 
the matters to be inspected being also too complicated, it is not 
an easy task to make one complete tour of inspection in each Fu 
and Ken every year, so that in some localities not more than one 
tour is made during several years. The province of the inspector 
includes educational administration, school education, school hy- 
giene, school economy, the performance of duties by officials con- 
cerned in education, the various equipments necessary for the 
advancement of education as well as of sciences and arts, and other 
items to be specially inspected. The details relating to the above 
items are to be determined at the time of every inspection. After 
every tour of inspection, the inspector is to make an oral report 
to the Minister of State concerning the general results of his mission 
to be more fully presented later in written reports. Inspectors may 
present to the Minister of State their opinions in writing, in case they 
have such in regard to inspection. As regards those matters 
which come in conflict with laws and ordinances, or on which the 
opinions of the Department is already formed, or any other ques- 
tions on which the inspectors have specially been instructed by the 
Department, they are at liberty to state their opinions to the 
officials concerned. 

As to the qualifications of the inspectors, they should not only 
be acquainted with the laws and regulations concerning education, 
but also with school management as well as with the method of 
instructing and training pupils. For the inspection of technical 
schools, some technical knowledge and skill are specially necessary. 
Therefore the qualifications required for appointment to higher 
civil officials are deemed inadequate for inspectors, but they must be 
serving or have served (i) as directors of, or as instructors of the 
rank of Sonin in schools under the direct control of the Department 
of Education for a period of not less than two years, or (2 
directors of normal schools, or of government or public middle 
schools or girls' higher schools or technical schools, for a period of 
not less than three years ; or (3) as chief inspectors in the Hokkaido, 
or Fu or Ken for a period of not less than one year. 

Superior Council of Education : — 

The Superior Council of Education was organized in 1896 under the 
supervision of the Minister of State for Education. It is not only to 



discuss the subjects which are submitted to it, but also may tender 
to the Minister of State its advice on educational questions. 

It discusses the main points of the following subjects in response 
to the questions submitted by the Minister of State for Education. 

1. Establishment and supervision of the Imperial Universities 
and other schools and libraries under the direct control of the 
Department of Education. 

2. Objects of education as well as courses of study, and 
equipment and management of schools under the direct control of 
the Department of Education and of public and private schools. 

3. Compulsory school attendance of children of school age 
and tuition fees to be levied by elementary schools. 

4. Educational supervision. 

5. School books and charts. 

6. Qualifications of officials in schools under the direct control 
of the Department of Education and in public and private schools. 

7. Other questions which the Minister of State for Education 
may submit to the consideration of the Council. 

Besides official members the Council includes the outside 
public so that it may reflect the opinions of all those either directly 
or indirectly connected with education in various quarters. It con- 
sists of the following members, to whom, when necessary, special 
members may be added. 

1 . The Directors of the Gakushiu-in (Noble's School) and of the 
Peeresses' School, and the Chief Curator of the Imperial Museum. 
3. The Chief of the Bureau of Local Affairs in the Department 
of the Interior. 

3. One delegate each of the Navy and War Departments, 
chosen among the officers in charge of the military and naval 
education. 

4. The Chiefs of the Bureaux in the Department of Education 
and two of the Inspectors. 

5. The Chiefs of the Bureaux of Agriculture, and of Commerce 
and Industry in the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

6. The Presidents of the Imperial Universities. The Deans 
of the Colleges of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Literature, Science, 
Agriculture, Science and Engineering. 
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7. The Directors of the Higher Normal Schools, Higher Nor- 
mal School for Girls, Sapporo Agricultural School, and Higher 
Commercial Schools, one each of the Directors of the Higher 
Technical Schools, one of the Directors of Higher Schools, 
one of the Directors of Special Schools of Medicine, the 
Directors of Tokyo Foreign Language School, Tokyo Fine Art 
School, and Tokyo Academy of Music. 

8. The Chief Librarian of the Imperial Library. 

9. The Manager of the Middle School attached to the 
Higher Normal School and of the Girls' Higher School attached 
to Higher Normal School for Girls. 

10. The Director of the Nautical School. 

1 1. Two of Chief Prefectural Inspectors. 

12. Two of Normal School Directors. 

13. Two of Public Middle School Directors. 

14. One of Public Higher Girls' School Directors. 

15. Three of Public Technical School Directors. 

16. Four of the Directors of Private Schools. 

17. The President of the Tokyo Academy. 

18. Men of learning or experience in education, not ex- 
ceeding seven in number. 

All members, except those who sit ex-officio in the council, are 
appointed by the Cabinet on the recommendation of the Minister 
of State for Education. As to the members who represent the 
directors of normal schools, public middle schools, and public 
higher schools for girls, twice as many candidates as the number 
required are to be elected from among themselves respectively. 
The Minister of State for Education selects as many members* 
as required from among the candidates thus elected and recommend 
the same for appointment. 

The term of office in the case of the ex-officio members, con- 
tinues during the period of their official service, and in the case of 
the temporary members during the session for which they arc 
appointed, while in regard to other members it is fixed at three 
years. The president and vice president of the council are ap- 
pointed by His Majesty the Emperor from among the members, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of State for Education, and 
the term of office is the same as for the members. The date of the 
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sessions is not previously fixed ; but at least one session must be 
held in each year. Special sessions may, however, be held as 
occasion may require. 

Board for licensing Teachers : — 

The Board for licensing teachers is also under the direct 
supervision of the Minister of State for Education. Its function 
is to control all business connected with the testing of their 
literary attainments, moral conduct and physique. The Board 
consists of one president, a certain number of permanent members, 
one manager and a certain number of members specially appointed. 
The duty of the president is to control all the business of the 
board. The permanent members examine the applicants person- 
ally. The manager regulates the general business connected with 
the same. The members specially appointed conduct the examin- 
ation. 

The Central Meteorological Observatory, the Committee for the 
Investigation of the Japanese Language, the Earthquake Investi- 
gation Committee, the Special Observatory for the Measurement 
of Latitudes, the Committee for the Compilation of Catalogues of 
Scientific Literature, etc., all of which were instituted under the 
supervision of the Minister of State for Education will briefly be 
mentioned under Part VIII. 

(2) Local Organs for Educational Administration : — For the 
purpose of local administration, the whole country, except 
Formosa, is divided into the Hokkaido, three Fu and forty- 
three Ken. All business relating to education within the juris- 
diction of each of those divisions is under the control of its 
chief called Chokwan (in the case of the Hokkaido) or governors 
called Chiji (in the case of Fu or Ken), assisted by commissioners 
(in the former case) or secretaries (in the latter case), councillors, 
chief inspectors, clerks, and inspectors. In the Hokkaido as well 
as in the Fu or Ken, the division of home affairs in the local office 
is under the management of a commissioner or secretary. The 
chief inspector sits as the head of the 3rd or educational section of 
the said division ; his duty is to inspect schools and to conduct the 
business connected with education. The councillors are to draw 
up the orders or notifications relating to education to be issued by 
the local authorities. The clerks are to do the general business 
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connected with education. The inspectors are to attend to school 
inspection and to transact the general business relating to schools. 
As regards the Gun its executive officer called Guncho 
controls all business relating to education within the jurisdiction, 
assisted in the discharge of his duties by clerks and Gun 
inspectors. In cities, Ku, (city district) towns, villages all 
educational matters are under the management of mayors, or 
headmen, local councils, etc. while the school committees are 
responsible for the attendance of children. 

System of Local School Inspection : —The educational inspec- 
tion made by the Hokkaido, or Fu or Ken chief inspectors or 
inspectors, or Gun inspectors within their respective jurisdictions 
are almost the same as those of the inspectors of the Department 
of Education. They are only to report to the superiors on 
the matters they have inspected and may tender their opinions 
and have no power to direct or supervise. But they are somewhat 
different in their capacity from those of the Department of Education 
in this that as they attend to the transaction of general business 
relating to education, there may be many instances in which they 
are specially authorised to give instructions or orders. The 
Hokkaido, or Fu and Ken chief inspectors are appointed from 
among those qualified as higher civil officials, or those possesed of 
any one of the following qualifications. 

1. Those who are serving or have served as inspectors of the 
' Department of Education. 

2. Those who are serving or have served as directors, in- 
structors of Sonin rank in government schools, for a period of not 
less than two years. 

3. Those who are serving or have served as directors in 
normal schools, government or public middle schools, govern- 
ment or public higher schools for girls, or in government or public 
techincal schools, for a period of not less than three years. 

4. Those who are serving or have served as Hokkaido or Fu 
and Ken inspectors, or as Gun inspectors, for a period of not less 
than five years. 

5. Those who have been engaged in any educational service 
for a period of not less than five years and are actually receiving 
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a salary not lower han the third grade in the scale of salaries 

for the official of Hannin rank. 

The Hokkaido, or Fu, Ken or Gun inpecters are appointed from 
among those possesed of any one of the following qualifications. 

i. Those who are serving or have served as directors, or 
instructors or assistant instructors, in normal schools, government or 
public middle schools, government or public higher schools for 
girls, or in government or public technical schools for a period of 
not less than three years. 

2. Those who are qualified as ordinary regular teachers in 
elementary schools and are serving or have served as directors in 
government or public schools for a period of not less than three 
years. 

3. Those who are or have been engaged in any educational 
service with the official rank of Hannin, for a period of not 
less than five years. 

Local educational inspection is mostly attended to . by chief 
inspectors and inspectors. But the directors of normal schools are 
also charged with the duty of school inspection, besides other 
officials concerned in education. In some cities, city inspectors 
are appointed to inspect the school affairs within the city juris, 
dictions. 

Board for testing the Qualifications of Elementary School 
Teachers for Licences : — Under the supervision of the Fu Chiji or 
Ken Chiji, there is instituted a committee for testing the qualifications 
of elementary school teachers] for licences. Its function is to con- 
trol all business connected with the testing of the qualifications of 
elementary school teachers for licences to be granted by the Fu 
Chiji or Ken Chiji. The board is presided by the Fu or Ken chief 
inspector, assisted by a certain number of permanent members. 
When examinations are held, special members arc also to be 
appointed. 

Local Educational Associations : — 

In some Fu or Ken, there are educational organs intstituted 
under the name of local educational associations, the object being 
to advise on the questions submitted by the Fu Chiji or Ken Chiji. 
The said associations are composed of officials concerned in local 
education as well as directors of and teachers in, schools established 
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by the Fu, Ken, Gun, cities, towns, or villages, and members of the 
Fu or Ken assemblies, besides those experienced in the work of 
-education or those most interested in the same. 

Meetings are held once in each year. But as these associations 
are organized at the option of the Fu Chiji or Ken Chiji, the Fu 
or Ken where such institutions exist are very few in number. 
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PART V. 



ART EDUCATION. 



The origin of fine arts in Japan may be traced as far back as 
one thousand and two hundred years ago. From that time in the 
development followed that of Buddhism. It is true, however, that 
the Japanese arts underwent various vicissitudes ; but owing to the 
encouragement given to them by successive generations of Em- 
perors, Shoguns, and feudal lords they attained a remarkable degree 
of perfection. In consequence of the civil commotions at the time 
of the Restoration the progress of the arts suffered a severe check. 
However, a revival came soon after, and facilities for their culture 
were multiplied by the establishment of an educational institute 
and scientific societies in the interest of fine arts. These are perhaps 
amongst the happiest events incident to the enlightenment of the 
Mciji era, the like of which had never been seen in the history of 
old Japan. The two most important institutions of art education are 
the Tokyo Fine Art School and the Tokyo Academy of Music. 

Section i. Tokyo Fine Art School. 

In 1876, the Department of Public Works instituted a school of 
fine arts, attached to the Engineering College, in which the arts of 
painting and sculpture were taught, an Italian artist having been 
engaged as instructor. In 1884 the school was closed. But then 
the Department of Education appointed a commission for the inves- 
tigation of matters relating to art education, and opened in the fol- 
lowing year an office to investigate the methods of teaching of 
drawing and to compile copybooks for use in schools. In 1886, 
some of the commissioners were sent abroad to study the methods and 
organization of art education in Europe and America. The result 
was the organization of a new school in 1888 under the name of 
Tokyo Fine Art School. Several changes and improvements have 
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The candidates for admission into the school must be of good 
moral character and in sound health, aged from 17 to 26 
They must also pass an examination in reading, com] 
mathematics, geography, history, natural science, a foreign Janguge 
and technic. 

The graduates of middle schools are admitted for trial without 
examination ; they are taught brush and charcoal drawing for some 
months, and in case they have shown satisfactory results during this 
period, are enrolled as regular students. 

The graduates and undergraduates of public or private technical 
schools of sound bodily constitution and good conduct who 
have shown proficiency in literary attainments may be admitted 
without examination to the preparatory, or one of the principal 
courses. ( 

Besides the Principal and Preparatory Courses, there are Post- 
Graduate, Elective and Drawing Courses. The Post-Graduate 
Course is provided for the benefit of the graduates who desire to 
continue their studies further after graduation, and extends over 
three years or less. 

The Elective Course is intended for those who desire to study 
one or more special subjects at their option. The students are 
admitted into this course only in case there are vacant seats in the 
class. They must be over 17 years of age and deemed cap4>le of 
pursuing their studies. 

The Drawing Course is established for the training of teachers of 
drawing for the middle, normal, or girls' higher schools, or technical 
schools, who may wish to add to the knowledge and skill already 
acquired. 

This course is not to extend over more than two years. 

As regards the establishment and maintenance, etc. of the school, 
it is the same as in all government schools. 

The school year commences on the 1 1 th of September and closes 
on the 10th of September the following year which is the same as 
in the government higher schools. The terms, vacations and 
holidays are also the same. 

The annual fee for tuition in each course is yen 20. 

The staff. — according to the regulations the staff should be con- 
stituted as follows, a director, 23 professors, 24 assistant professors 



and 5 clerks, but at present the teaching staff consists of 18 profes- 
sors, 13 assistant professers and 11 lecturers. 

The detailed rules respecting the appointment, dismissal, duties,, 
etc. of the officials are those given under the head of the Higher 
Normal School. 

There is a deliberative committee consisting ot 3 or 7 members 
wh6 are to discuss and advise on matters relating to the courses of 
study, regulations, expenditure and such other matters as affect the 
interests of the school. 

Pupils. — Students of superior attainments and of excellent conduct 
are made students of honor and exempted from payment of tuition 
fees for a term of one year, while those who are deemed incapable 
of completing their studies have their name struck off the school 
roll. Those whose scholarship and conduct are both bad are dealt 
with according to circumstances. 

Directions to the students are posted up in the school by which 
it is hoped that the students of this school will not only observe all 
the rules relating to their study but always strive to maintain this 
honor as the students of of this school, being under strict discipline 

and control as to their conduct. 

The students of this school those in the elective course excepted, 
have the privilege of deferred conscription and the graduates are 
permitted to enter the army as volunteer for one year, instead of 
going through the regular service. 

The graduates, excepting those of the elective and post-graduate 
courses, are granted without examination certificates as teachers of 
normal, middle, and girls' higher schools. 

The number of students is 320. The graduates number 419 in 
all, the greater part of which as will be seen from the subjoined list, 
are established in theit profession as artists or else are engaged in 
teaching. There are. also many who are studying abroad either at 
their own expense or at the government expense. A good many 
of them have entered the post-graduate course. 

The improvement of art education and the progress in the 
products of art industries in the country are to be attributed, it seems, 
mostly if not entirely, this school or men of this school. 

The following table shows the career of graduates of the school. 



Table, showing the career of graduates of 
the Tokyo Fine Art School. 

(Corrected -up to the end of Oct. 1903) 



Engaged in the Tokyo Fine 
Art School 



Engaged in Middle Schools. 
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-' Schools 
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Section II. Tokyo Academy of Music. 

Music with us goes back to the remotest antiquity and has taken 
its development from various sources ; but the first attempt at the 
systematic teaching of the it was establishment of a govern- 
ment school under the name of the "Institute of Music." The 
history of this school begins with the appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Education in 1879 of a commission for the investigation of 
matters relating to music. In the year following, a professor of music 
was engaged in America. He was entrusted with the work of 
teaching music on one hand and of assisting on the other in the 
study and investigation of the theory of Japanese music with a view 
to the elaboration of a new style of composition. By comparing 
carefully the tonality of our music with that of Western music 
and preserving some of our old melodies and introducing new ones 
from Europe with due reference to the phrasing of music it was 
hoped that a new style of composition neither antiquated nor vulgar 
could be come at and lend to the development of a national music 
of our own music. Thus, a new system and method having come 
to be established, students were collected and the school was set on 
foot. Work was begun in 1883, and the curriculum was constituted 
as follows : Morals, Singing, Piano-forte, Organ, Koto, Kokyu, 
Special Instruments, Harmonics, Theory of Music, History of Music, 
Method of teaching Music. 

There then appeared in various local schools many applicants 
for the lessons of music and singing, who were admitted and 
taught in this school. Meanwhile the committee wcht on with its 
study and investigations. 

In 1887, the Institute took the name of Tokyo Academy of Music 
From 1893 to 1899 it was attached to the Higher Normal School. 
Afterwards it was made a separate and independent establishment, 
and after some changes the school has come to be what it is. 

The provisions with regard to its establishment, maintenance etc. 
are the same as in all government schools under the direct control 
of the Department of Education. 

Courses of Instruction. — The object of the school is to teach 
music and make a study of it. The school provides five courses — 
the Preparatory, Principal, Post— Graduate, Normal, and Elective 
Courses. 
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The Normal Course is for the training of music teachers for the 
normal, middle, and girls* higher schools as well as elementary 
schools. It has two classes A and B. 

The number of school years is i for the Preparatory Course, 3 

for the Principal, 2 for the Post-Graduate, 3 for the Class A. and 
1 for the Class B. in the Normal Course. 

The subjects of study in the Preparatory Course are Ethics, 
Singing, Piano-forte, Grammar of Music, Music-writing, Japanese,. 
English, Gymnastics and Dancing; and Classical Chinese as an 
extra-lesson. 

N. B. Dancing is for female students only. 

Preparatory Course. 

Subjects of Study Number of Hours. 

Ethics 1 

Singing 8 

Piano 3 — 5 

Grammar of Music 1 

Musical Notation (1st and 2nd Term)... 1 

English 4 

Japanese 4 

Gymnastics j 
Dancing J 



Total. > 23 ~ 26 



• . . 



ifor practice : 9 — 12 
Extra Classical Chinese 2 

The Principal Course comprises three sections : — Vocal Music, 
Instrumental Music, and Musical Composition. 

The subjects of study in the Vocal Music Section are Ethics, Solo, 
Piano or Organ, Harmonics, History of Music, Acuostics, Systems 
of Music, Aesthetics, Literature of Music, Foreign Languages- 
Gymnastics and Dancing. In the Instrumental Music Section, 
Ethics, Instrumental Music, Various Combination Tones, Harmonics, 
Grammar of Music, History of Music, Acoustics, Systems of Music, 
Aesthetics, Literature of Music, Foreign Languages, Gymnastics, 
Dancing. 



In the Section of Musical Composition, Ethics, Literature of 
Music, Chinese Poetry, European Poetry, History, Various 
Combination Tones, Piano or Organ, Harmonics, Grammar of Music. 
Systems of Music, History of Music, Acoustic, Aesthetics, Foreign 
Languages, Dancing, 

N. B. Dancing is for the female students only in all the 
sections. Pedagogics and Art of Teaching are optional studies, 
and as extra lessons are given Physiology, Psychology, Con- 
struction of Musical Instruments, and Art of Tuning. 

Principal Courses. 
(with No. of Hours per Week.) 



Name of Sections. 



N. B. As tor or optional studies, 2 hours per week is given to 
to Pedagogics and Art of Teaching, and some hours to the Practice 
of Teaching. 

The Post-Graduate Course is provided for the special' study of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Literary and Musical Composition, 
and the subjects of study are as shown in the following table : 

N. B. The second year of this course is devoted to the special 
study of one of the subjects above given. 

te Course. 
( hours per week.) 



| 1 £*•£ 
Names of Sections Vocal Music WMi$. 

| Instnments 


Literary 
Composition 


Musical 
^otnpasitian 


~"--^.. School Years) j | 
Subjects - ist ■ and 1st and 

v^i)s° l0 ,. ' ' 2 i : ~'T ~ 

ICombma- ■ ' 

Music fe on 

J I ones 2\ 
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and 
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and 


Instru-'JPiano or; 2 

"-«' te°viot! : 

Music )& c. i 
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2 




Musical Composi-j j 


1 
2 i 


■ 




4 






1 










: 

Literary Comosi-j | 
tion 


i 
1 


4 








European Poetry.. 






4 

do. 








! *I2i ,do. I 


8 

do. 






8 
do. 





: •Practice 
Of the Normal Course, Class A. is for the teachers of the Normal, 
and Girls' Higher Schools and Class B. is for the teachers of 
elementary schools. To the Class A. lessons in violin or sho(flute) 
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arc given and as for the lessons of singing, organ, and theory of 
music in the Class B, the third year students in the Class A, of the 
Normal Course or those of the Principal Course, who have studied 
Pedagogics and Art of Teaching, are to take part in teaching under 
the supervision of the professors. 

The subjects of study for the class A. are as follows : — 

The Normal Course — Class A. 

(with No. of hours per week.) 



School Years 
Subjects of Study -----._ 

Ethics 

Singing 

Organ or Piano 

Theory of Music 

Harmonics 

History of Music 

Poetry 

Pedagogics 

Teaching of Singing 

Japanese & Chinese 

English 

Tuning Exercise x 

Gymnastics, Sports & Etiquette 

Total: 



First year 



Second year : Third year 



I 
8 

3 

2 

I 
2 
2 

4 
4 

2 

2 5 



I 

8 

2 
I 



I 

8 

2 



jPractice6-I2 



do. 



2 
I 

5 
5 

2 

26 

6-12 



* 



■x- 



do. 



5 
5 

2 

20 

6-12 



"Some hours for the practice 

N. B. One of the subjects marked (o) is to be chosen by the 
students. The subject marked ( x ) is for female students only. 

For practical exercises, the number of hours above given may 
be lessened. 

The Normal Course — Class B. 



Ethics o. 

Singing 

Organ ,. s 

Theory of Music... 

Study of the language of Song 

Practical Teaching of 
Singing 

Gymnastics, Sports & Et- 
tiquette*... 

Total 



i 
io 

3 



(Grammar of Music & Music writing) 2 



(Third Term only) 



i 



i 



Practice — 



3 
I 

3 

23 
ii 



N. B. The subject marked ( x ) is for female students only. 
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The Elective Course is provided for either male or female 
students, of any age, who wish to study any one or more of the 
subjects in any section, and who are deemed capable of learning 
the subjects they choose. 

Admittance. — The candidates for admission into the Elective 
Course may be either male or female ; they must be over 14 and 
of sound bodily constitution. 

The subjects for examination are (1) Reading, (2) Composition, 
(3) Arithmetic, (4) Geography of Japan, (5) History of Japan, 
(6) English, (7) Singing. 

Those who have completed the second year course of middle 
schools or are of equal attainments are free of examination on the 
subjects (1) — (6); and those who have completed the 2nd year 
course of girls' higher schools or are of equal attainments are 
exempts of examination in (1) — (5). 

The candidates for admission into the first year of the Princi- 
pal Course must be graduates of the Preparatory Course or possess 
equal attainments. 

Into the Post-Graduate Course are admitted only graduate of the 
Principal Course, who arc proficient in their art, and give fair pro- 
mise of progress. Those may also be admitted who give proof of 
equal accomplishments on examination. 

The candidates for admission into the Normal Course must be 
of good moral conduct, of sound bodily constitution and of over 17 
years of age ; those for Class A. must be graduates of normal or 
middle schools or girls' higher schools of over 4 year course, and 
pass the examination in singing, and Japanese or English ; or 
candidates who possess equal attainments on examinations in Sing- 
ing, Japanese, English, Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Geograpy 
and History. 

Those for the Class B. must either be graduates of the higher 
elementary schools and pass the examination in Singing ; or show 
at examination equal attainments in Reading, Arithmetic, 
Composition, Geography, History and Singing. 

Those admitted into the Class A. (by examination) arc kept as 
probational students for a term of three months, and those who 
show natural aptitude and give satisfaction are made students 
proper. 
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School Years, Terms and Holidays. — These are the same as in 
the Tokyo Fine Art School, but with the Class A. of the Normal 
Course, the school year begins on the 1st of April and ends 
on the 31st of March, of the following year, as in the Higher 
Normal School. 

The Officials of the school arc the Director, Professors, Assistant 
Professors and Clerks. Their fixed numbers with the exception of 
the directer are professors 9, assistant professors 1 1 and clerks 5 ; 
but the teaching staff actually consists of 8 professors, 8 assistant 
professors, 5 foreign employees and 24 lecturers. 

The rules as to appointment, dismissal, ranks, duties and res- 
ponsibilities are the same as in the Tokyo Fine Art school with 
the exception that the Director is necessarily below the rank of 
chokunin and his annual salary is below 2,500 yen. 

Tuition-fees, Pupils' Expenses, Obligations, etc. — The students 
in the Preparatory, Principal and Elective Courses must pay tuition- 
fees, 10 yen per annum for the preparatory and principal courses, 
and from one yen to five per month for the elective course. 

The students of the Normal and Post-Graduate Courses, as also 
honorary students arc exempted from paying the tuition-fees. 
{1) Further facilities arc granted— the students in the Normal Course 
have the necessary books, charts, instruments, &c, lent them; 
30 are made government students every school year, and the cost 
•of their education is borne by the State.. These government 
students are under obligation to serve after graduation according 
to the provisions of the Regulations of Official Functions. (2) Of 
the post-graduate students those of superior accomplishments 
or those who study such subjects as demand particular encourage- 
ment have their expenses partly or wholly paid by the State. 
Such students may be ordered to assist in teaching. 

Contributions from corporate bodies or from private individuals 
by way of encouragement to the study of music are dis- 
tributed to such students as are of excellent moral conduct and 
of superior ability ; and contributions with particular direction are 
given in loan to the students in monthly instalments for a certain 
number of years. 

Students. — That the students who distinguish themselves both 
in scholarship and deportment are made honorary students and 
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exempted of paying tuition-fees, and that the students who are 
inferior in scholarship and moral conduct are liable to punishment 
— these are the same as in all government schools. From time 
to time notices and observations for the students to guide them in 
their daily conduct and work are given. 

Besides the privileges before-mentioned, all the students of this 
school with the exception of those in the elective course are en- 
titled to the privilege of deferred conscription, and can serve as 
one-yearvo-lunteers, and also, with the exception of those who 
have completed the elective and the post-graduate course, the 
graduates of this school can obtain certificates as teachers in the 
normal, middle, or girls' higher schools. 

The number of students in the school is 423, the greater part of 
which is in the elective course, and the next is the class A. of the 
normal course. The number of graduates is 174, the greater part 
of which are engaged in teaching either in public schools or as 
private masters of music, not to speak of the graduates of the 
normal course who are bound to serve as teachers ; so that the 
result seems to accord with the object of the establishment. 

In conclusion, a word about the peculiar fact that our society 
is comparatively destitute of musical taste. Indeed, we have had 
• a music of our own from the earliest times but then it was left 
entirely [in the hand of reijin or court musicians under the protec- 
tion of the court and high nobility. Our temples and shrines 
had also their peculiar styles of music, but the people in general 
had no high music, except popular music and songs. There was 
nothing worthy of being, called national music which might elevate 
national taste and influence for the better feeling and habit of the 
people. 

The responsibility laid on the Academy is very great on it alone 
falls the task of the educating the musical taste of the whole nation. 
The men in charge have made zealous endeavor for the attainment 
of the object and their efforts have been attended with the success 
they deserve. 

The concerts given from time to time by the Academy have 
greatly stimulated the diffusion of musical education. It is a re- 
markable fact that in our meetings and social gatherings, good music 
is beginning to be appreciated and people are beginning to find 
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pleasure in listening to high-class music in prefernce to older 
fashioned popular music. It is hoped that this tendency will lead 
to the reformation of national music. 

The above two schools — that of fine arts and that of music — 
represent the present state of artistic education in Japan, and 
constitute the centre from which new fields may be opened in the 
line of fine arts and improvements may be introduced. 

As to the private institutions connected with artistic education, 
there is not much to be said. There is a private institute of fine 
arts (Bijitsuin) and some art school and societies, with which the 
fellows of the Tokyo Fine Art School are more or less closely 
connected. As for the art of painting there exist several schools — 
the original Japanese school, the European school, a mixture of 
both, besides several others which exist independently of one 
another. These are all doing much towarde the progress of art 
education in this country. 

As regards the fine arts as applied to industry, instruction in them 
is given in many establishments either government, public or 
private, but these are omitted here and may best be referred to in 
the Section of Technical Education. It may be noted here that 
art enjoys the enlightened patronage and powerful support of the 
court and that the official recognition of distinguished artists by 
the Imperial Household has greatly stimulated progress. 

Outside the Tokyo Academy of Music, there is no school cither 
public or private, for systematic musical education. There are, 
however, many musical societies and associations with different 
objects, with which the fellows of the Tokyo Academy of Music 
are mostly connected. There are, besides, special institutes of 
musicians, such as the board of musicians which takes charge of 
affairs relating to music in the Imperial Court and those of the 
army and navy. 

It is to be noted that in higher circles of society more attention 
is being paid to musical education, and certainly it is of great 
importance that singing and music should be taught in every school 
as a part of general education. 
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knowledge of which is most necessary in daily life shall be selected 
and taught, so as to enable them by repeated exercises and study 
to apply intelligently and practically what they have learned. 

(3) In order to insure the sound and healthy development of the 
body, instruction in any subject should be so regulated as to 
conform to the degree of growth both mental and physical. 

(4) In teaching children, careful discrimination shall be made 
as to their sexes, so that education thus imparted might be best 
adapted to their respective characteristics as well as to their future 
life. (5) The instruction in different subjects of study shall be 
so conducted that they may be beneficially influenced by .one 
another, the true object and the best methods of instruction being 
steadily kept in view at the same time. 

Kinds of Elementary Schools : — Elementary schools are divided 
into ordinary elementary schools and higher elementary schools. 
The ordinary elementary schools are defined as educational 
organs for giving elementary instruction to children who attend 
school for the first time. Such schools arc 18,871 in number. 
The higher elementary schools are those in which elementary 
instruction of somewhat higher standard is given to children who 
have completed the ordinary elementary school course. Such 
schools arc 1,639 m number, being about one twelfth that of 
ordinary elementary schools. 

Schools in which the ordinary and the higher elementary school 
courses arc conjointly established are called ordinary and higher 
elementary schools ; and the ordinary elementary school course 
department is to be conducted according to the regulations for ordi- 
nary elementary schools and the higher elementary school course 
department according to the regulations for higher elementary 
schools, except in A cases where special provisions are prescribed 
by the Minister of State for Education. The number of such schools 
is 6,644. If the above departments be counted as separate schools 
and added to the numbers of ordinary and higher elementary 
schools according to their standard, it will be seen that the number 
of ordinary elementary schools is 25,512 and of higher elementa- 
ry schools 8,283, the total number being 27,154, showing a 
proportion of one elementary school for 1,685 heads of population. 

Supplementary courses extending over not more than two years 



may be established in ordinary and higher elementary schools ; 
the object being to give some supplementary lessons in ordinary 
or higher elementary subjects to those who have completed the 
ordinary elementary school course and have not passed on to the 
higher, or to those who have completed the higher elementary 
school course and have not passed on to the secondary schools, or 
to those who possess attainments equal to, or higher than those 
above mentioned. The supplementary course should include 
practical instructions bearing on the local industries. 

Supplementary courses are provided in 2,136 ordinary elementa- 
ry schools or 8 percent of the total number and in 224 higher 
elementary schools or about 3 percent of the total number the 
former being about 10 times more numerous than the latter. 
The supplementary courses mostly prevail in remote towns or 
villages with limited resources. In such ken as Aomori, the 
number of supplementary courses has reached to 120, or 24 
percent of the number of elementary schools. However the 
supplementary courses hitherto established in ordinary elementary 
schools arc gradually being replaced by higher elementary school 
courses, so that the number of elementary schools provided with 
supplementary courses is on a decrease, while that of the joint 
establishments shows a continual tendency to increase. 

Elementary schools are designated under different names 
according to the difference in the manner of establishment and 
maintenance of the same. Those established and maintained by 
cities, towns or villages, or town or village school unions, or 
districts of such unions are called city, town or village elementary 
schools and are 26,775 ,n number or more than 98 percent of 
elementary schools in the whole country, in fact it may safely be 
said that all elementary schools throughout the country belong to 
this class. The cities, towns, and villages above mentioned 
constitute elementary school districts. Elementary schools esta- 
blished and maintained at the expense of one or more private 
individuals arc called private elementary schools, and number 325, 
or less than 12 per thousand of the total number of elementary 
schools, (the proportion between public and private schools being 
almost the same with kindergartens, blind and dumb schools, and 
technical schools of lower standard). The average population per 



school is 1,688. lAs regards the government schools in which 
elementary school courses are established, there are 2 under the 
Department of Education and 2 belonging to the Department of the 
Imperial Household, and of public establishments there are 52 
belonging to the Fu and Ken* normal schools. 

Establishment and maintenance of elementary schools :— Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Imperial Ordinance relating to 
Elementary Schools, each city, town or village is bound to establish 
ordinary elementary schools sufficient to accommodate children of 
school age resident within the boundaries of such city, town or 
village. This explains the reason why our elementary schools are 
mostly established and maintained by cities, towns, or villages, 
as has been mentioned in the preceding paragraph. In cases 
where the resources of a town or village are found inadequate or 
the number of children of school age is deemed insufficient to 
warrant the establishment of an ordinary elementary school, or it 
is deemed impossible to get a sufficient number of children for the 
establishment in a place convenient for their attendance (or within 
a distance to be reached in thirty minutes by children of the first 
year class in ordinary elementary schools), the headman of the 
district shall, with the approval of the local governor cause 
such town or village to form a school union with some other town 
or village, in order to make it discharge its obligation. In the two 
cases last mentioned, the headman of the district shall cause the 
education of the whole or of a part of the children in such town or 
village to be committed to the care of another town or village, or 
of another school union, or district. The same provisions apply 
in cases where it is deemed impossible on account of the distance 
to cause the children in part of a town or village placed -under 
the same circumstances as mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
to attend the ordinary elementary school established in the said 
town or village. 

In regard to the administration of towns and villages, the head- 
man of the district is the superintendent of first instance and the 
local governor that of second instance, while in the administration 

* "Fu" and "Ken" correspond to the French prefectures. They arc subdivided 
into " Gun " or cantons. 
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of cities, fhc local governor is the superintendent of first instance. 
The consequence is this that the number of, and the sites for, the 
ordinary elementary schools belonging to the class of city esta- 
blishments arc fixed by the local governor after consultation 
with the city authorities ; and the number of, and the sites for, the 
ordinary elementary schools belonging to the class of town or 
village establishments are fixed by the headman of the district 
after consultation with the town or village council, and subject to 
the approval of the local governor. In cases where two or more 
ordinary elementary schools arc to be established and maintained 
in a city or town, the local governor may, after consultation 
with the interested city and district or districts, fix the elementary 
schools to be used and maintained by one or several districts. In 
cases where one or more ordinary elementary schools are to be 
established and maintained in a municipality, or school union, or 
where one or more localities arc under the necessity of a committ- 
ing the schooling of their children to the care of another, municipa- 
lity, or where both the above conditions exist together the 
headman of the district may, after consultation with the interested 
localities, school unions or districts within them, and subject to the 
approval of the local governor, determine the elementary schools 
to be used by one or several districts within such municipality, or 
union, or by one or several of the school districts into which such 
municipality or union may be specially divided with a view to 
causing such district or districts to undertake the establishment 
and maintenance of the elementary schools so fixed, or to commit 
the education of children therein to the care of another town or 
village. 

When it is impossible for a city under special circumstances to 
establish an ordinary elementary school or to equip a part of it, 
the local governor may allow the work to be deferred and a 
private elementary school to be used in the meantime in substitu- 
tion. 

When a town or village is placed under the same circumstances 
as mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and also it is impossible 
to commit the educational afifairs of children to any other tpwn or 
village, the headman of the district may allow a private ele- 
mentary school within such town or village, or town or village 
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school union to be used instead. Private elementary schools are 
not permitted to receive children of school age, except in substitu- 
tion for public establishments. But those who are exempted from 
school attendance on account of poverty or those receiving the 
ordinary elementary school education at home or any other places 
with the approval of the mayor, may be admitted. 

The number of private elementary schools is most numerous in 
Tokyo, namely 228, being more than two-thirds of the total and 
equal to about half the number of city elementary schools. The 
total number of private elementary schools used in substitution for 
city, town and village elementary schools is 68, of which 45 are 
situated in Tokyo, being about seven-tenths of the total. However 
as the number of elementary schools belonging to the class of city 
establishments is gradually being increased, it is expected that 
this state of affairs will soon come to an end. 

The establishment of higher elementary schools is not compul- 
sory. But they may be established at the expense of citie, towns, 
villages, or of districts within them, or of town or village school 
unions, subject to the approval of the local governor. 

Burdens with respect to the elementary schools, and tuition 
fees : — The expenses for the establishment and maintenance of 
city, town or village elementary schools and for the education of 
children committed to the care of other towns or villages are 
borne by cities, towns, or villages, or by town or village school 
union, or by districts within them. But aid is given out of the 
National Treasury as well as by the Fu, Ken, and Gun, in various 
forms such as additional salaries for teachers, loans out of the 
educational fund, teachers pensions, etc. Further aid is to be 
given by the Gun or the Fu and Ken, in case the resources of a 
city, town, or village are inadequate to the burdens. 

The amount of expenditure for elementary schools of the Fu, 
Ken, Gun, cities, towns, and villages for the 35th financial year of 
Meiji (1902-1903) was yen 31,407,798, being seven-tenths of the 
total amount of public school expenditure. This shows an 
increase of yen 1,592,081, as compared with the previous year, and 
of about yen 22,351,818, as compared with the expenditure previous 
the Japan-China war of 1894- 1895. The largest increase is found 
in the items of new buildings and equipment which necessarily 



follow the great development and diffusion of education consequent 
the expansion of the national resources. 

In the city, town, or village elementary schools, tuition fees had 
hitherto been levied as a rule. But according to the revised 
Imperial ordinance relating to elementary schools, no.tuition fees 
are to be levied in ordinary elementary schools. In special cases, 
the local governor may allow fees to be charged not to exceed 
20 sen a month in cities and 10 sen in towns or villages and in 
town or village unions. In higher elementary schools, 60 sen a 
month may be levied in the case of cities, subject to the approval 
of the local governor, and not exceeding 30 sen in the case of 
towns or villages, or town or village school unions, subject to the 
approval of the headman of the district. The amount of tuition 
fees to be levied for the supplementary courses in elementary 
schools is fixed by the interested cities, towns or villages, or town 
or village school unions, 

Tuition fees must be the same for all the years in the school 
course. For those who arc unable to pay the tuition fees on 
account of poverty, the mayor may either wholly or partially 
remit them. In cases where two or more children of the same 
family attend school at the same time, a reduction in the amount 
of the tuition fees may be made. As for the children who come 
to attend school from other school districts, the amount of tuition 
fees to be levied on them may be increased. 

School Stock Funds : — It has already been mentioned that 
almost the whole of the expenditures on the city, town, and village 
elementary schools is borne by the respective cities, towns and 
villages. But as the burdens thus imposed tend to increase from 
year to year, it will become very difficult for the future to obtain 
adequate funds of the maintenance of schools, particularly of 
elementary schools, unless some special sources of income be 
created for the purpose, 

In order to guard against such difficulties and at the same time 
to secure some excess of income over the expenditure, it was 
prescribed in the general regulations relating to local education 
that cities, towns, villages and town or village school unions might 
provide a school stock funds, the income derived from these stock 
funds is to be applied only for educational purpose. Before the 
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income from the fund or the fund itself can be diverted to other 
than educational purposes, permission to that effect is to be 
obtained from the local governor, or the headman of the district. 

Tuition fees, fees for the use of books and apparatus, and the 
surplus of the annual expenditure of a city, town or village, or of a 
town or village school union, of a district may be reserved as a 
school stock fund, as well as a portion of the school rates 
which may specially be increased for that purpose. Educational 
donations must also be reserved as a school stock fund, except 
when the use of them is specified by the donors. 

The total amount of the school stock funds of cities at the end 
of the 35 th financial year of Meiji (1902-1903) was yen 1,182,299. 
of which yen 1,067,510 belonged to elementary schools. The total 
amount of the school stock funds of towns and villages was j^w 
15,010,113, of which yen 14,950,475 belonged to elementary 
schools. In short it will be seen that as the greatest portion of 
educational expenditure of cities, towns, and villages is incurred 
for elementary schools, so the greatest portion of the school stock 
property also belongs to elementary schools. 

Educational Fund : — The yearly increasing school expenditure, 
has hitherto been met by the income derived from the school stock 
funds and appropriations out of the city, town and village taxes. 
But the additions to the existing school accomodation rendered 
necessary by the yearly increase in the number of children as 
well as the rebuilding and repairing school-houses, some of 
them called for a large amount of incidental expenditure, thus 
imposing still heavier burdens on cities, towns and villages. For 
the purpose of alleviating these burdens, the government issued 
in 1899 tl lc ^ aw relating to the special reserve for educational 
purposes, where by a sum of yen 10,000,000 out of the Chinese 
indemnity fund was reserved as an educational fund, the annual 
interest thereof to be distributed among the Hokkaido and Fu 
and Ken, in proportion to the number of children of school age 
at the end of the previous year, thus causing a school fund to be 
provided in each. It was prescribed that the said contribution 
should partly be loaned at five percent to cities, towns or villages, 
in order to meet the necessary expenses for providing school sites 
and school buildings for ordinary elementary schools, and partly 



be appropriated for the subventioning of public elementary schools 
in cities, towns or villages, and for other expenses connected with 
general education, the amount of such appropriation not to exceed 
three-tenths of the annual income. In the case of the Hokkaido 
and the Ken of Okinawa, the aid is to be granted to districts, 
towns, or villages, where better equipment for the ordinary- 
elementary schools is needed. 

At the end of March, 1903, the total amount available for 
distribution was yen 1,371,098, and of loans granted yen 942,259, 
while the rate per yen 1,000 of money thus loaned was yen 19 for 
cities,^;/ 190 for towns, yen yjy for villages,^;/ 19 for town or 
village unions, and yen 3 for town or village school unions. Not 
withstanding its recent promulgation, the Imperial Ordinance re- 
lating to the Educational Fund is very effectual in promoting the 
development of elementary school education, and assisting the 
improvement of city, town, and village elementary schools, and 
also giving encouragement to teachers in the elementary schools 
above mentioned. As regards the applications for loans, careful 
inquiries are made by the local authorities into the various 
circumstances connected with the said applications, in order to 
make the loans as effective as possible. 

Additional Salaries to Teachers : — The object of the provision 
under this paragraph is the same as that of the educational fund, 
namely, to alleviate the burdens incurred by a city, town or village 
for elementary schools, great encouragement being thus given to 
teachers at the same time. The purport of the provision is to 
cause the local authorities to grant additional allowances to those 
ordinary teachers in city, town or village elementary schools who 
have served in the same school for fi*c consecutive years ipcritori- 
ously and extra additional allowances to those ordinary regular 
teachers in city, town, or village elementary schools who have 
served in single-classed schools or in those located in remote 
districts to the satisfaction of the local authorities. All of these 
provision were prescribed and carried out by the law and the 
Imperial Ordinance issued in 1900. The total annual appropriation 
for additional salaries was fixed at about yen 1,000,000, with the 
concurrence of the Imperial Diet, to be distributed among the Fu 
and Ken, except the Ken of Okinawa, thus constituting stock 
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funds for additional salaries to teachers in public elementary 
schools, the deficiency to be supplied out of Fu or Ken taxes, as 
sircumstances may permit. The total amount of the additional 
salaries paid during the 35th financial year of Meiji (1902-1903) 
was yen 824,589, showing an increase of yen 40,990, as compared 
with the previous year. Although the above law and regulations 
have not been long in operation, they have proved efficacious in 
stimulating diligence and zeal in the teachers benefited by them. 
The institution of special additional salaries also seems to exert 
a beneficial effect on the distribution of teachers. 

Pension Funds : — In order to recompense the teachers for long 
services and for not yielding to the attraction of more lucrative 
vacations, provisions were made by state for granting pensions 
to retired teachers and to the families of deceased teachers, so as 
to enable him to live respectably. These pensions are to be paid 
out of a special reserve fund established for the purpose by each 
Ken. One percent of the salaries of regular teachers is kept back 
and paid in to the fund. The national Treasury grants to each 
Fu or Ken a sum equal to one half of the monies paid by 
cities, towns, or villages. In case of deficiency, if any, the Fu or 
Ken is to make it good, but the surplus, if any, is paid into the 
pension fund. 

2. Elementary School Courses and School Organization. 

Length of the Course of Study and School year : — The period of 
compulsory education, that is the length of the ordinary element- 
ary school course, originally extended over three or four year, but 
by the revision of the Imperial Ordinance relating to Elementary 
Schools, it was fixed at four years, while the higher elementary school 
course extends over two, three or four years as heretofore and is 
fixed by the managers or founders with the approval of the local go- 
vernors. Although the obligatory course seems to be short, if con- 
sidered with regard to the actual state of education in Europe and 
America and to the object of our elementary school education, still 
there arc various considerations such as the condition of the people 
as well as the actual state of compulsory education, which render 
it unadvisable to lengthen it at once. It has been fonnd expedient, 
instead, to encourage the establishment of supplementary courses for 
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ordinary elementary schools, and higher elementary schools with two 
years course, so as to give a more solid education to the children. 

The school year in elementary schools commences on the first day 
of April and ends on the thirty first day of Marchin the following year. 

Course of Study: — The followins regulations were laid down 
taking into consideration the sexes of children, the length of the 
course of study, localities where schools are situated, childrcns' 
homes, etc., while preserving at the same time uniformity in the 
course of study, in order to adapt the same to the object of the 
elementary school course defined under Section I. 

The subjects of study in ordinary elementary schools shall be 
morals, the Japanese language, arithmetic and gymnastics. Accord- 
ing to local circumstances, one or more of such subjects as Draw- 
ing, singing, and manual work may be added. For females, sew- 
ing may be added. 

The subjects of study in higher elementary schools shall be mor- 
als, the Japanese language arithmetic, Japanese history, geography, 
science, drawing, singing, and gymnastics. For females, sewing may 
be added. In higher elementary schools with two years course, 
either science or singing, or both may be omitted and manual 
work may be added. In higher elementary schools with more 
than three years course, singing may be omitted and one or more 
of such subjects as manual work, agriculture or commerce may be 
added for boys. In higher elementary schools with four year 
course, English may be added. Certain subjects of study in elemen- 
tary schools may he omitted in the case of those children who arc 
physically unable to study them. 

Regulations relating to Elementary School Courses : — As has 
been stated in section I., the regulations relating to elementary 
school courses being a general statement of the principles to 
followed, or of the course to be taken in practically carrying out 
the purport of the Imperial Ordinance relating to Elementary 
Schools and in giving instruction in the elementary school course, 
those who hold themselves reponsible for the education of children 
shall be careful not to come in conflict with the true purport of 
education. The following are the regulations relating to the 
elementary school course in respect of each subject of study. 

i. Morals: — Instruction in morals shall be given in accordance 
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gradually proceeding to those not exceeding a hundred. After 
some progress in this direction, the four rules, and notation, 
numeration and simple addition and subtraction of common decimal 
fractions shall be taught. Then the calculation of weights, me- 
asures, coins and time shall briefly be given. 

In higher elementary schools, problems given in the ordinary 
elementary course shall be enlarged, and after some progress, easy 
problems in common and decimal fractions and in proportions 
shall be given. According to the length of the course of study, 
more complex problems in proportions and percentage adapted to 
dialy use shall he introduced. According to local circumstances, 
simple processes of mensuration, or the elements of book-keeping, 
or both shall be taught. 

Written arithmetic shall generally be adopted ; but according to 
local circumstances abacus arithmetic may be introduced at the 
same time. 

In teachiug arithmetic, the children should be made to compre- 
hend the exact import of the various problems, and to acquire such 
facility in arithmetical operations as to admit of their free applica- 
tion. In explaining the methods of arithmetical operations and 
their rationale they should be made to use correct expressions. 
They are also required to be proficient in mental arithmetic. 

The arithmetical problems should be taken from those topics 
which come up in teaching other subjects of study, or such topics 
should be selected as are specially adapted to daily use according 
to local conditions. 

4. History: — The object of instruction in Japanese history is to 
give the children the outline of the evolution of Japanese nationali- 
ty, and to foster in them the sense of honor becoming subjects of 
this Empire. 

Instruction in Japanese history shall commence with the general 
outlines of the first establishment and organization of this Empire, 
the continuity of the Imperial line, and the illustrious deeds achiev- 
ed by the successive Emperors, and proceed to such historical facts 
as are connected with distinguished persons, the bravery of the 
nation, the progress of literature, foreign intercourse, etc., so as to 
make the children acquainted with the general outlines of our his- 
tory from the first establishment of this Empire to the present time. 
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In teaching history, pictures, maps, specimens, etc., should, if 
possible, be shown to children, so that they may easily form a 
vivid conception of the past. It is specially recommended that 
those topics which are introduced in teaching history have a close 
connection with those of morals. 

5. Geography : — The object of instruction in geography is to 
give the children a general knowledge of the earth's surface and 
the life of its inhabitants and also to enable them to form a general 
conception of this Empire with reference to its geographical 
position, so as to foster the spirit of patriotism at the same time. 

In teaching geography, the children should be made to form a 
general idea of this physical features of this Empire, its climate, 
political divisions, cities of note, productions, communications, etc., 
as well as the form of the earth and its motions. According to 
the length of the course of study, instruction shall be given in 
regard to the physical features of each continent, its climate, 
political divisions, communications, etc., and also the principal 
cities, productions, etc., of foreign countries having important 
relations with this country, together with a general sketch of the 
political and economical life of this Empire as well as its position 
with respect to foreign countries. 

Instruction in geography should, as much as possible, be based 
on practical ovservations, and accurate knowledge should also be 
imparted by means of globes, maps, specimens, photographs, etc. 
It is also necessary that lessons in geography should maintain a 
special connection with those in history and science. 

6. Science: — The object of instruction in science is to give the 
children a general knowledge of common natural objects and 
phenomena, to show the general principles governing their rela- 
tions to one another and to man, and thereby to train in the pupils 
the habit of accurate observation and also to awaken in their 
minds a love for natural objects. 

Instruction in science shall commence with those facts relating 
to plants, animals, minerals, and other natural phenomena which 
fall under the observation of children. As regards the more im- 
portant plants and animals, the children should specially be made 
to study their names, forms, and uses, and also the general laws of 
their life and development. According to the length of the 
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course of study, they should be made to comprehend the physical 
and chemical phenomena of common occurrence, the principal 
elements and compounds, the construction and operation of simple 
apparatus and the elements of human physiology and hygiene ; the 
relations of plants, animals and minerals among themselves and to 
man being briefly touched upon at the same time. 

In teaching science, those topics which are adapted to agri- 
culture, aquatic productions, industry, domestic economy, etc., 
should as far as possible be given. Especially in connection with 
the instruction in botany and zoology, brief explanations should 
be given in regard to those artificial objects which are made of 
vegetable or animal substances, together with their construction, 
uses, etc. 

Instruction in science should if possible be based on actual 
observations ; specimens, models, pictures, etc., should be provided; 
practical experiments should be performed by simple apparatus, 
so as to be clearly comprehended by the children. 

7. Drawing :— The object of instruction in drawing is to foster 
the faculty of discerning and of properly drawing common objects, 
and at the same time to cultivate the sense of the beautiful. 

In cases where drawing is added to the course of study in 
ordinary elementary schools, instruction shall commence with 
simple forms, thence proceeding to simple objects, and the children 
should occasionally be required to represent in straight and 
curved lines the various forms conceived by themselves. 

In higher elementary schools, almost the same course shall 
first be gone through. Then proceeding to a more complex 
species of drawing, the children shall be required to draw various 
forms from real objects or copies, or sometimes to draw their own 
designs, simple geometrical drawing being introduced at the same 
time. 

In teaching drawing, the objects given for instruction in other 
subjects of study and some of those which fall under the daily 
observation of the children should be taken as models, the habits 
of cleanliness and accuracy being carefully attended to at the 
same time. 

8. Singing : — The object of instruction in singing is to enable 
the children to sing easy musical pieces, and at the same time to 
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cultivate the taste and to foster the moral sensibilities of the 
children. 

In cases where singing is added to the course of study in ordinary 
elementary schools, instruction is to commence with easy solo 
singing without staff. 

In higher elementary schools, almost the same lessons should at 
first be given as in the ordinary elementary schools, and then also 
singing with staff shall gradually be introduced. 

The musical pieces should be such as are easy and elegant and 
please and refine the minds of the children. 

9. Gymnastics : — The object of instruction in gymnastics is to 
secure the harmonious development of the body and free and 
energetic movement of the limbs, so as to improve and preserve 
the whole system of the physical constitution and to give vigour 
and cheerfulness to the mind and at the same time to foster the 
habit of punctuality and association. 

In ordinary elementary schools, suitable sports shall be allowed 
at first, and then common gymnastics shall gradually be intro- 
duced. 

In higher elementary schools, common gymnastics shall be 
taught and sports also be encouraged. Military gymnastics shall 
be added for boys. 

Accoding to local conditions, suitable outdoor exercises should 
be encouraged either in or out of school hours. Instruction in 
swimming may also be given. 

The posture and bearing acquired by gymnastic exercises should 
always be maintained by the children. 

10. Cutting and sewing:— The object of instruction in cutting 
and sewing is to make the children proficient in the cutting and 
sewing of garments for ordinary wear, and at the same time to 
cherish the habit of frugality. 

In cases where sewing is added to the course of ordinary 
elementary schools, instruction shall commence with the manage- 
ment of the needle, and gradually proceed to the sewing of simple 
garments, and also to the mending of common garments, as the 
case may be. 

In higher elementary schools, almost the same lesson shall at 
first be given as in the ordinary elementary schools, and then 
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the cutting and sewing, and mending of common garments shall 
gradually be introduced with a higher standard of instruction. 

The materials provided for this lesson should be such as are 
required for daily use. During the instruction, some hints shall 
be given as to the instruments used, the sorts and quality of 
material, the preservation and washing of dresses, etc. 

ii. Manual Work: — The object of instruction in manual work 
is to give skill in making simple articles, and to form the habit of 
diligence. 

In this lesson, simple work with paper, thread, clay, straw, 
wood, bamboo, metals, and other material locally produced shall 
be given. 

During the lesson, some hints shall be given as to the use of 
tools, the sorts and quality of material, etc. 

12: Agriculture: — The object of this lesson is to give a general 
knowledge of agriculture, so as to cultivate the taste for the same 
and to foster the habit of frugality and diligence. The topics to 
be selected shall be those which are most closely related to the 
local conditions and must easily comprehended by children, 
including such subjects as soils, irrigation, manures, agricultural 
implements, farming, planting, sericulture, stock-breeding, 
etc. 

In cases where instruction in marine industries be given in 
addition to the course of agriculture, the topics to be taken 
shall be those most fitted to the local pursuits, such as fishing, 
pisciculture, zoochemical manufacture, etc. 

Instruction in agriculture shall be given especially in connection 
with the topics treated in geography and science. Practical hints 
shall occasionally be given in respect of the local pursuits, so as to 
give a sound knowledge in agriculture. 

13. Commerce: — The object of this lesson is to give a general 
knowledge of commerce and to foster the habit of diligence and 
activity, and of attaching high importance to credit. The topics 
treated shall be those which can easily be comprehended by the 
children and have important bearing on such subjects as buying 
and selling, the circulation of currency, transportation, insurance, 
etc., of practical local utility. Reference to these subjects shall be 
made in the lessons in Japanese, arithmetic, geography, science, 
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etc. A simple system of commercial book-keeping shall also be 
taught. 

14. English Language : — The object of instruction in English is 
to give the children readiness for a short conversation, and to 
enable them to understand simple sentences, so that it may be 
useful in their future occupations. 

Instruction shall commence with the pronunciation and proceed 
to reading, writing and composing simple words, phrases, and easy 
sentences, and then exercises in conversation shall be given. 

The sentences in English shall be pure in their style and the 
topics contained in them should be such as are adapted to the 
standard of attainments of children, and interest their minds at the 
same time. 

Instruction in English shall be so conducted as to admit of its 
practical application. The pronunciation should always be at- 
tended to, and the children should be cautioned to use correct 
Japanese in explaining the meaning of what they are studying. 

15. The forms of Kana to be used for instruction in elementary 
schools shall be in conformity with those mentioned in Table No. 
I (omitted), and their pronunciation and orthography with those 
prescribed in the lower column of Table No. II (omitted). The 
number of Chinese characters should be limited in number as much 
as possible only the most commonly used being adopted. 

The Chinese characters to be used for instruction in ordinary 
elementary schools shall as much as possible be selected from 
among those mentioned in Table No. Ill (omitted). 

The above are the standard regulations on which should be 
based the courses of instruction for teaching elementary schools. 
Those suggestions which must be observed in respect of all subjects 
of study, have already been mentioned at the beginning of this 
section. But there are other points to which attention must be 
paid ; namely, the uniformity in the forms of Kana and the limita- 
tion in the number of Chinese characters used in elementary school 
instruction. 

Standard to be attained in Elementary School Instruction, Num- 
ber of Hours of Instruction etc:— Besides the outline courses 
above mentioned, the directors of elementary schools are to frame 
detailed rules of instruction, in order to secure uniformity. The 
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annexed tables give specimen regulations showing the standard 
to be attained in each school year, and the number of hours of 
instruction, framed with due attention paid to the state of mental 
development of children, as well as to school management and 
hygiene. Where children belonging to several school years, are 
combined into one class, the whole or a part of such children 
may be taught according to the same standard of instruction, 
irrespective of the standard to be attained for each school year. 

It should be remarked here that the distribution of hours 
is made only in respect of compulsory subjects of study. When 
one or more than one subjects such as Drawing, Singing, 
Manual Work and Sewing are added to the course of ordinary 
elementary scools, the number of weekly hourse devoted to them 
may be supplied by deducting not more than four hours from those 
appropriated for other subjects of study, according to the discretion 
of the director. If one or more than one subjects such as Manual 
Work, Agriculture, Commerce, and English be added to the course 
of higher elementary schools, the number of weekly hours of 
instruction for the same may also be supplied by deducting not 
more than two hours from those appropriated for other subjects 
of study. In higher elementary schools, two extra hours may 
be added to the weekly hours of instruction for boys exclusively. 

Where it is impossible to enforce the above provisions in respect 
of the hours of instruction in elementary schools, the same may be 
increased or decreased with the approval of the local governor. 
But in ordinary elementary schools, the number of weekly hours 
must not be less than eighteen nor more than twenty-eight, while 
it must not be less than twenty-four nor more than thirty hours in 
higher elementary schools, except in the case of half-time schools, 
where the number of weekly hours for instruction may be reduced 
to twelve hours for younger children only. The director may 
decrease the number of daily hours of instruction during a period 
not exceeding twenty days both before and after the summer and 
winter vacations. No special examinations are held for ascertain- 
ing whether children have completed the annual course of study 
or the whole prescribed course of elementary instruction ; but their 
attainments are determined by the usual results of study. 



TABLE No. V. 



Subjects. 


No. of hours 
per week. 


1st 
School year. 


2 

il 


2nd 
School year. 














2 


Principal points of Morals. 

Reading, Writing and 
Composition with cha- 
racters in daily use and 
sentences of common 
style. 




Principal points of Morals. 

Reading, Writing and 
Composition with cha- 
racters in daily use and 
sentences of common 
style. 




IO 


IO 


Arithmetic 


4 


Addition. Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Divi- 
sion. 

Calculation of Weights, 
Measures, Coins and 
Times. 

Simple decimal fractions. 

Abacus Arithmetic 
Addition and subtrac- 
tion. 


4 


Decimal fractions. 

Common fractions. 

Simple Proportions. 

Abacus Arithmetic 
Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Divi- 
sion. 


• 


Japanese H istory 1 


3 


Outlines of Japanese 

History. 
Outlines of Japanese 

Geography. 


3 


Continued. 
Continued. 


Science 


2 


Plants, Animals, Minerals 
and other natural 
phenomena. 




Plants, Animals, Minerals ' 
and other natural 
phenomena. 




°»™* )g£ 


2 
I 


Simple Figures. 


2 
1 


Simple Figures. 


Singing 


2 


Solo singing. 

Common Gymnastic?. 
Sports. 

Military Gymnastics (for 
boys) 


2 


Solo singing. 


Gymnastics 


3 


3 


Common Gymnastics. 
Sports. 

Military Gymnastics (for 
boys). 


Sewing 


3 


Management of needles. 
Sewing of common gar- 
ments. 


3 


Sewing, cutting and 
mending of common 
garments. 




Manual work 




Simple work. 




Simple work. 


Total J ^y*' 
lotaI \ Girls. 


28 
30 J 


28 
30 


^ 






iii 1 



■ i 



A 



j 



Science 

n . S Boys. 

Drawing - Q{ r i s# 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Sewing 

Manual work. 
Agriculture 

Commerce 

Tout J*S 



2 
I 



Plants, 1 
Minerals 

Other na 
mena, 



Simple figi 



Solo singir 



Common < 
Sports. 
Military C 
boys). 



Managers 

Sewing ol 

ments. 



Simple wc 



Agricultui 
Genera" 
agricult 



General 
Comme 



28 
30 



Drawing ■! 



Singing 



Gymnastics 



Sewing. 



Manual Work, 



Agriculture 



Commerce 



English Language , 



Total. 
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The number of holidays in elementary schools must not exceed 
ninety days per annum, exclusive of Sundays, so that the number 

of days for instruction shall not be less than two hundred and 
twenty-three or two hundred and twenty-four days per annum. 

However under special circumstances the local governor may, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of State for Educatian, 
increase the number of days above prescribed. In case of 
necessity where preventive measures are to be taken during the 

prevalence of epidemic diseases, or in other seasons of calamity, 
the superintending authorities shall cause the elementary schools 
to be temporarily closed. In case of exigency, however, managers 
(in the case of city, town or village elementary schools), or found- 
ers (in the case of private elementary schools), may cause the 
same to be closed, and shall send an immediate notice to that 
effect to the superintending authorities. 

The number of days and of hours for instruction in supplementary 
courses is fixed by the managers, or founders of the schools in 
question, to suit the convenience of the pupils. The number of 

hours of instruction in the supplementary courses must not be 
less than three nor more than twelve hours per week. But an 
additional number of weekly hours not exceeding twelve may be 
appropriated for instruction in sewing. No limitation is put to the 
length of the session of the supplementary course, but the time of 
such session may be limited to a certain season of the year, or the 
course may be opened in evenings. 

School Books and Charts : — As the efficiency of education 
greatly depends upon the character of the text-books used, the 
Department of Education devoted strict attention to this point and 
tried to compile suitable books. In 1887, regulations concerning 
the examination and adoption of school books and charts were 
prescribed, followed in 1891 by those relating to the examination 
of books and charts for the use of elementary schools. In 1898, 
the Deparment of Education issued the standard rule to be followed 
in regard to the size of the characters to be printed in school 
books, and endeavoured to check the tendency towards careless 
printing, together with the bad quality of paper, and thus to 
prevent effects injurious from the hygienic point of view. In 1900, 
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when the Imperial Ordinance relating to elementary schools was 
revised, regulations for carrying out the same were also drawn up 
together with regulations for the examination and adoption of 

school books and charts. Considering the various abuses that 
crept into" the local boards of examination of elementary school 
books and charts, revisions were made in the Imperial Ordinance 
relating to elementary schools and regulations for carrying out the 
same in April, 1903. By this revision, the system of state text- 
books was introduced, the copy-rights being reserved by the 
Department of Education. In case of several kinds of books being 
published for the same subject of study, selection shall be made 
by the local governor. All text-books, except those for morals, 
Japanese history, and geography, and Japanese readers, may be 
selected by the local governor from among those which are copy- 
righted by the Department of Education, or those examined and 
adopted by the Minister of State for Education. As for gymnastics, 
sewing, manual work, science and singing for ordinary elementary 
schools, adoption for the use of children is not allowed, if necessary, 
while in regard to those for writing, arithmetic and drawing, the 
director may cause them not to be used by children also. For 
the purpose of supervision over the selection of text-books, regula- 
tions were also prescribed, to be carried out from and after April 
of the present year (1904), regulations for the republication of text- 
books for the use of elementary schools being issued at the same 
time. Now it is expected that for the future there will not only be 
no abuses in connection with the adoption of text-books, but also 
it will be possible to get books well printed on good paper at 
low prices, so that more than five million children as well as their 
parents will enjoy great benefits and convenience. 

School Organization : — In order to make the fundamental educa- 
tion for children efficiently adapted to them as members of the 
community, a limitation is put on the number of classes organized 
in any one school as well as of children constituting any one of 
such classes. The number of classes is any one elementary school 
is not to exceed twelve, except in special cases where a branch 
department is provided, when not more than two additional 
classes may be organized. The classes of supplementary courses 
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may also be organized besides the above limitations, in case the 
hours of instruction be so arranged as to fall outside the time for 
regular school hours. 

The classes should as a rule be organized in accordance 
with the school years of the children. The number of children 
in one class should not exceed 70 in the case of ordinary elemetary 
schools, and 60 in the case of higher elementary schools. Under 
special circumstances, the number may be raised over the limit 
by not more than 10 in both cases. In cases the number of 
children still exceeds the maximum limit above mentioned, they 
shall be divided into two classes. But in case the number of the 
same school year falls below the said limit, different school years 
may be combined to form one class. In case the district in which 

an elementary school is established is small and the number of 
children falls below 60 or 70, they may be organized into one 
class. Such institutions are called single-classed schools, and 
those in which children are organized into two or more classes are 
called many-classed schools. 

The classification of children is as a rule based on their sexes. 
Therefore in case the numbes of girls of the same school year 
attending the main or branch department of an ordinary elementary 
school is sufficiently large to organize a class, the boys and girls 
of that school year arc organized into different classes; but 
this provision does not necessarily apply in the case of the children 
of the first and second school years. The children in a regular 
course and those in a supplementary course should not be combined 
to form a single class, unless required by special circumstances. 
Nor should the children of both sexes be combined to form 
one class, except in cases where the hours of instruction have been 
so arranged as to fall within the time for the regular school hours. 

As regards such subjects of study as morals, gymnastics, singing, 
sewing, manual work, agricultures, commerce or English, instruc- 
tion may be given to the children in several classes combined 
or a part of them at the same time : but in regard to sewing, 
manual work, agriculture, commerce, and English, such combined 
instruction may be a conducted only in case the number of children 
does not exceed 70. Either in the main or branch department 
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of an ordinary elementary school, the whole or a part of the 
children may be classified into tow divisions and instruction may 
be given to them subject to the approval of the local governor, in 
any one of the following cases, namely ; (i) In case where one or- 
dinary regular teacher cannot be provided for every class ; (2) In 
case where a school house cannot be equipped of such size as to 
accommodate all children at the same time ; (3) In case of 
special necessity connected with the school attendance as well as 
the teaching of children : a measure well adapted to the present 
state of our country where the school accommodation and the 
supply of teachers are still inadequate to the yearly increasing 
number of children. 

Distribution of Teachers : — In elementary schools, one ordinary 
regular teacher should be provided for each class. During the 
last decade the number of children receiving instruction has 
remarkably increased, so that the want of ordinary regular 
teachers is painfully felt at present, notwithstanding the extensive 
measures taken by the local authorities for the training of teachers. 
Statistical calculation shows that the number of regular teachers 
is deficient by 41,409 against 99,376, the total number of elementary 
school classes. Therefore it was prescribed that one ordinary 
regular teacher and one assistant teacher may be provided for 
every two classes. In this case, the assistant teacher shall teach 
the children under the direction of the regular teacher. Under 
special circumstances, one additional assistant .teacher may be 
provided. The case is the same if a provisional teacher is employ- 
ed instead of an assistant teacher. In the case of the half-time 
schools, one ordinary regular teacher shall as a rule be provided 
for every two classes one after the other. In an elementary school 
organized into more than six classes, one regular teacher or one 
assistant teacher may by provided to assist the director in teaching 
his own class. In elementary schools, special regular teachers 
may be appointed besides ordinary regular teachers for giving 
instruction in certain subjects of study. 

School Equipment : —Elementary schools must be equipped with 
school houses, school sites, school appliances and gymnasia. No 
school-houses, or school sites, or school appliances, or gymnasia 
could be used for any other purpose, except in season of cala- 
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mity, or in unavoidable circumstances where they are so used with 
the approval of the superintending authorities. 

The school site should be an open and well-drained piece of 
ground, with an area corresponding to the plan of school buildings 
to be erected thereon, its healthfulness and the facility it affords 
for the attendance of children, being taken into consideration in 
selecting the same. 

In determining the school site, due care should be taken to have it 
remote from any place which is offensive to morals, or from such 
bustling places as may distract the teaching of the school, or such 
as may expose the children to physical dangers. 

Each school should have an open and a covered court for 
gymnastic exercises. The coverd court may not be provided 
according to local conditions. The open court should be of square 
or any other similar forms, with areas prescribed as follows : 

At least ioo tsubo* should be allowed for an ordinary elementary 
school and 1 50 tsubo for a higher elementary school, and also for 
an ordinary and higher elementary school. When the number of 
children exceeds 100, at least one tsubo should be allowed per 
child in the ordinary and \\ tsubo per child in the higher ele- 
mentary schools. In the case of ordinary and higher elementary 
schools at least one tsubo should be allowed per child in the 
ordinary and i£ tsubo per child in the higher department. In case 
of the number of children in the higher department being less 
than 100, at least one tsubo should be allowed to every child in 
excess over 100 caluculated with reference to the whole school, 
besides the 150 tsubo above prescribed. Under special circumstan- 
ceses, \\ tsubo above prescribed may be reduced to the minimum 
area or one tsubo. Gymnastic halls must be provided against the 
inclemencies of the weather, in the north-eastern districts of this 
country, where snow falls very abundantly. 

In the school grounds, arrangements must be made for the sup- 
ply of good drinking water, and drains are also to be laid out. 
Teachers' residences should, if possible, be provided, according to 
local conditions. The school house should consist of one story ; 
but under special circumstances, it may be constructed with two 

• One tsubo equal to about thirty six square feet Eng. 
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stories ; in that case at least two staircases must be provided for 
exigencies. The buildings should be plain and solid structures 
and well adapted to the purpose of instruction, management and 
hygiene. There must be class rooms corresponding to the number 
of classes, and teachers' room provided, besides special rooms for 
singing and sewing, in case such subjects are given. Halls, waiting 
rooms for children, watch rooms, kitchens, servants' rooms, store- 
rooms, etc., should also be provided, if necessary. In regard to 
the class rooms, attention should be directed to ventilation, light- 
ing, etc. The size of the class rooms must correspond to the 
number of children to be accommodated. The area of the floor 
must be at not less than 3 feet square for each child. The 
height of the ceiling from the floor must not be less than 9 feet, 
while that of the floor from the ground must not be less than 2 
feet and air-holes must be opened on the sides. The area of 
window surface must be less than one-sixth of the area of floor. 
The height of the window-sills from the floor is fixed at about 2} 
feet and the top must not be less than 8£ feet above the floor. 
The windows arc never to be placed in front ot the seats 01 
children. The class-room walls should be of gray or light yellow, 
or of any other neutral colors. The class-rooms arc to be provided 
each with two entrances. Warming arrangements must also be 
made according to local conditions. Corridors should as a rule be 
open on either side and at least 6 feet wide. The entrances of the 
school house should be so placed as to be sheltered from the 
prevailing wind. 

In ordinary elementary schools, school books and charts, maps, 
instruments of weights and measures, black boards, desks, benches, 
clocks, thermometers, and other necessary appliances, as well as 
reference books, laws and regulations relating to elementary 
schools must be provided. 

In higher elementary schools, various instruments and ap- 
paratuses for instruction in history, geography and science, gym- 
nastic apparatus, laws and regulations relating to middle schools, 
girls* higher schools and technical schools, etc., shall be provided, 
besides those above enumerated above. The dimensions of desks 
and seats for children shall be adapted to their height in accordance 
with Tabic No. VIII. 
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TABLE NO. VIII. 



Height of Children. 



Height of Desks 
Width of Desks.. 



length of Desks (Double) 

Height of Seats 

Width of Seats 



Length of Seats (Double) 
f Height of the 



o 

JS 



I o >* 



No. I. 



IOO-IIO 

Centim. 
or 

3300-36.30 
Sun. 



■3* 



fe & \ Crosspieces. 

~ (Height of the first 

Crosspieces. 

Height of the 

Second Crosspieces 



r O~ 1 



No. II. 



Sun. 
I5-50 

12.00 

30.00-36.00 
8.60 
8.20 

26.00-32.00 
5.00 
4.00 
10.00 



Sun. 
17.00 



No. III. 



120-130 
Centim. 



130-140 
Centim. 



110-120 

Centim. 

or 

36.30-39.60J39.60-42 9042.90-46.20 

Sun. 



or 



No. IV. 



or 



No. V 



140-150 
Centim. 



or 



»» 



?* 



9.40 
5.00 



>» 



5-4o 

4.40 

10.80 



Sun. 



Sun. 
18.50 



»» 



36.00 

10.20 
9.80 

3200 
5.80 
4.80 

11.60 



Sun. 



46.20-49.50 
Sun. 



Sun. 
20.00 



ft 



n 



11.00 
10.60 



»» 



6.20 

5.20 
12.40 



Sun. 
21.50 



»» 



»» 



11.80 
11.40 



i» 



6.60 

5.60 

13.20 



In cases where local circumstances render it impossible to carry 
out strictly the above rules as to school sites, school houses, school 
appliances, and gymnasia, the local governor may prescribe special 
provisions, subject to the approval of the Minister of State for 
Education. In cases where school houses be cither erected or 
reerected or enlarged, or the school sites for city, town, or village 
higher elementary schools, or for private elementary schools be 
either selected or changed, the school districts in the case of the 
former and the founders in the case of the latter must obtain the 
approval of the local governor. 

No limitation is prescribed for the equipment of the supplement- 
ary courses. 

School Hygiene:— The sound and healthy growth of children 
being one of the objects of elementary school education, it is 
almost needless to say that instruction in any subject of study 
should be so regulated as to conform to the degree, of growth both 
mental and physical ; and especially the bodily health should be 
preserved and promoted through the gymnastic exercises. There 
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are also many provisions prescribed under the regulations relating 
to school equipment which have originated in the sanitary 
precautions. The hygienic arrangements in our elementary 
schools are now in a fair order. But ten years ago, the 
importance of school hygiene was not properly recognised. If so 
recognized, there had been yet no opportunity to carry out any 
practical measure for the purpose. The following is the instruc- 
tion of the Department of Education issued in 1894, which shows 
the state of affairs of the time and the remedial measures for the 
physical education and the school hygiene which were energetical- 
ly undertaken by those concerned in education. 

In elementary schools, special attention must be paid to the 
physical education of children, in accordance with their object as 
defined in Art. I. of the Imperial Ordinance relating to Elementary 
schools. In our country, such military arts as archery, horseman- 
ship, fencing, and spear exercises were generally practised in 
former times, and thus nothing essential was neglected in physical 
education. After the restoration of the Imperial Government, 
however, some of those military arts fell into disuse, on account of 
the military system having been completely revolutionized, and 
physical education was thus reduced in its scope. Both teachers 
and pupils, being too eager after knowledge and learning, are very 
apt to devote themselves exclusively to the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties. The importance of the hygiene is also not 
duly recognized by the people in general. These several causes 
are combining to being about that imperfect state both of physical 
education and of hygienic knowledge, which is so remarkable a 
feature in schools of every description ; and the methods adopted 
to remedy this are at present far from complete. During the 
period of elementary school education especially, a vigorous growth 
and rapid development are going on in all the bodily functions of 
the children, and any injuries inflicted on them will leave life-long 
effects and are likely to produce lamentable consequences. There- 
fore an instruction was issued concerning physical education and 
hygiene, as follows : 

(1) Instruction in gymnastics is to be conducted in such a 
manner as to produce as much free and active exercise as possible. 
In ordinary gymnastics, as well as in military drill, every part of 
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the muscular system, including hands and feet, should be brought 
into active play, so as not only to facilitate the circulation of the 
blood, but so as at the same time to produce a pleasing and 
recreative effect on the minds of the children. Instruction in 
gymnastics sometimes adhere to mere routine and spend a great 
deal of valuable time in adjusting the postures of pupils or in 
arranging them in rows, thus arousing a sense of aversion in the 
minds of children to drill of this nature. Such management on the 
part of the instructors is likely to miss the true object of gymnas- 
tics. (2) In case instruction in military gymnastics is given to 
boys in higher elementary schools, military songs should be 
introduced, as giving greater interest to the exercises themselves. 
Simple gymnastics with apparatus should also be given as an 
optional subject. (3) In order to give greater freedom, the 
garments worn by children should, except under unavoidable 
circumstances, be furnished with tight sleeves. (4) Pupils should 
not be allowed to spend play hours in inactivity and idle conversa- 
tion, but all of them, whether boys or girls should be induced to 
take exercises in the open air, in as free and unrestrained a manner 
as possible. It is not fair to mark their shouting and running and 
indulgence in merry sports generally as bad behavior, and to give 
good marks to those who keep calm and quiet. (5) Tasks 
demanding the taking of notes and all mere memorizing lessons 
subject pupils to an excessive mental strain, and such subjects 
should not therefore be introduced except in cases of special 
necessity. (6) Of the subjects of study in elementary schools, 
composition is the most difficult, and it should not therefore be 
imposed on children "of the lowest class. Even if easy lessons in 
composition arc given, it should be excluded from the subjects of 
examination. (7) The object of examination in elementary 
schools in now generally tending to a system of rewards and 
punishments as shown by changing the seats of children or 
awarding rewards according to the number of marks obtained 
during each term, thus subjecting them to undue mental excite- 
ment. This is not only a misapplication of the principles of 
general education, but it also injures the physical development of 
children. The seats of children should not hereafter be changed 
according to the results of each examination ; but a few distinguish- 
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ed children may be selected from each class for the purpose of 
example and encouragement. (8) Children in elementary schools 
should be forbidden to smoke or to keep tobacco pipes. (9) 
Luxury and ease naturally tend to imbecility : in cities and towns 
children are sometimes found to ride in carriages in going to and 
returning from schools, and though such practice is beyond the 
reach of school discipline, directors and teachers should be very 
attentive to this matter and induce the children to walk as much 
as possible. 

In 1897, an instruction was issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion prescribing the process to be followed in respect of the 
cleaning of schools ; namely, the usual cleaning, the periodical 
cleaning, and the cleaning after floods. In the following year, a 
Departmental Ordinance was issued in respect of the kinds of 
epidemic diseases, together with the preventive measures and 
disinfecting methods. However as special technical knowledge is 
necessarily required for carrying out these regulations into opera- 
tion, and the experience of the school managers or officials is but 
too inadequate to the task, an imperial ordinance was issued in 
1898, instituting school physicians in public schools. According to 
these regulations, school physicians are to be appointed by local 
governors for each school established by the Hokkaido^ Fu, Ken y 
Gutty cities, towns, or villages, except village establishments and 
those of towns with populations less than 5,000, to be consulted by 
the local governor as well as by the Mayor on matters connected 
with school hygiene. The qualifications and duties of the school 
physicians were also prescribed by Departmental Ordinance. 
According to the regulations relating to the duties of the school 
physicians prescribed by the Ordinance. (1) The school physician 
shall visit the school under his care at least once in each month 
during school hours, and also at the end of each school year and 
the beginning of each term, in order to inspect the sanitary 
arrangements of the school. (2) The matters to be inspected 
include ventilation and lighting ; desks and scats ; the distance 
between the black-boards and both the front and back rows of 
desk, the distance between the stoves and the nearest children; 
the temperature in the class-rooms; the relation of school books 
and black-boards to the school hygiene ; the disinfection of schools; 
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the quality of drinking water, etc : all of these matters are to be 
noted at every inspection. (3) In case pupils or children take 
illness at the time of inspection, the school physician shall suggest 
the director a special mode of treatment fit for the emergency : 
(4) The school physician shall conduct examination on the 
physique of children in April and October in each year, according 
to the regulations for the examination of the physique of students 
and pupils. Certificates stating the results of such examination 
shall then be prepared with the assistance of the school officials 
and distributed among the parents. (5) At the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases in or about the school, preventive or disinfecting 
measures shall be carried into operation. In cases where it is 
deemed necessary to close the whole or a part of the school, or to 
prevent the attendance of children, owing to the outbreak of epide- 
mic diseases in the neighbourhood of their homes, a report to that 
effect must be made to the manager or director of the school in 
question. (6) As regards measures other than those above men- 
tioned which the physician may deem necessary from the hygienic 
point of view, he is to make a report to the manager or director of 
the school in question, and the local governor may also order him 
to carry them into operation, as the case may require. 

The number of city, town, and village elementary schools in 
which school physicians are provided is still very small, the 
proportion being only about one-third of the total. But the 
importance of school hygiene seems to be duly recognized by 
those engaged in schools. 

School Attendance. — The school age of children is defined as 
the period of eight years between the sixth and fourteenth years. 
The period of school attendance is reckoned from the beginning of 
the school year subsequent to the day on which the child attains 
school age. Parents or those having the care of children of school 
age are under obligation to cause them to attend school during 
the period above defined. 

According to the school-census of 1902-1903, the total number 
of children of school age is 7,368,225 of whom 6,504,386 had 
already entered the period of compulsory school attendance. 
The precentage of children receiving the prescribed course of 
instruction was 95.94 for boys, 87.21 for girls, and 91.75 for both 
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taken together. Compared with the previous year, the percentage 
of attendance had increased by 3.70, showing an increase of 2.16 
for boys and of 6. 1 3 for girls. If compared with the figures obtain- 
ed before the Japan-China war of 1893-94, the percentage of 
attendance shows an increase of 21.18 for boys and of 46.62, while 
the average shows an increase of 33.02. 

It is a matter of congratulation that school attendance shows 
such a remarkable increase, especially in regard to the attendance 
of girls, which has attained a wonderful rate. The defective state 
of literary culture among women before the restoration of the 
Imperial government exercised an unfavorable influence on female 
education for a long time. Afterwards, and ten years ago, the 
proportion between the boys and girls in point of school attendance 
was 2 to one. After the lapse of five years it had become 8 to 5, 
and again 9 to 8 in the year before last. These results are pro- 
bably due to the proper encouragement of school attendance on 
the part of those concerned in education, to the necessity of 
education being well appreciated and to the faithful discharge 
of their duties by those having the care of children. 

Parents and guardians must send them to the city, town, or 
village elementary schools, or to the"; private elementary schools 
substituted for the public, or the government institutions 
in which instruction in ordinary elementary school courses is 
given; namely, the Nobles' school, the Peeresses' school, the 
elementary schools attached to the higher normal schools both 
for boys and girls, and those attached to normal schools established 
by local authorities. In case those having the care of children 
of school age be unwilling to send them to school they may have 
them taught at their own homes or at any other places, subject to 
the approval of the Mayor. In this case, the Mayor may have 
such children, examined and withdraw his approval, if he deems 
the education given to the children inadequate. 

(a) When children are unable to attend school on account of 
lunacy, idiocy, or physical disability, the Mayor may relieve the 
parents from their obligation, subject to the approval of the 
superintending authorities, (6) When children are unable to 
attend school at the period prescribed on account of imbecility or 
imperfect physical development, (c) When parents or guardians 
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are unable to send them to school on account of poverty the 
Mayor may relieve them from their obligation, or temporarily 
exempt the children from school attendance. Those having the 
care of children of school age resident within such localities as 
have been relieved from the obligation of establishing and 
maintaining ordinary elementary schools or of entrusting the 
schooling of the children to another town or village, arc exempted 
also from their obligation of sending them to school. 

Those who engage in their service children that have not yet 
completed the ordinary elementary school course must not there- 
by interfere with their school attendance 

School Attendance : — Those having the care of children are 
under obligation not only to send them to school, but also to 
make them attend regularly. Therefore when they do not send 
them to school as required by the managers, or by the headman 
of the district or the local governor, measures are taken to enforce 
attendance. But directors of elementary schools may suspend 
the attendance of such children affected or suspected of being 
affected by any epidemic disease, or of such children of bad 
character or conduct as are deefned to interfere with the education 
of their children. As to the actual attendance of children it 
should be observed that the average percentage obtained ten years 
ago was 64.58 ; while the figures have reached to 86.88, according 
to the latest statistics. The hold education has taken, can be 
judged not only from the number of children receiving education, 
but also from the actual daily attendance. Such a higher precent- 
age shows the progress achieved during the past ten years. 

School Officials. — Teachers in elementary schools are divided 
into six classes : (1) Regular elementary school teachers who are 
competent to give insructian in both the ordinary and the higher 
elementary school courses ; (2) Regular ordinary elementary 
school teachers who are competent to give instruction in the 
ordinary elementary school course ; (3) Special elementary school 
teachers who are competent to give instruction in one or more 
than one subjects of study such as Ddrawing, Singing, Gymnastics, 
Sewing, English, Agriculture, Commerce, or Manual work ; (4) 
Assistant elementary school teachers who assist the ordinary 
regular teachers in the discharge of their duties in ordinary or 
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higher elementary schools ; (5) Ordinary elementary school 
assistant teachers who assist the ordinary regular theachers. in the 
discharge of their duties and (6) Provisional teachers who are 
employed to take the place of assistant teachers. 

All elementary school teachers shall be provided with licences 
according to the class to which they respectively belong, except 
provisional teachers. The regulations relating to licences shall be 
described in the following section. 

The directors of elementary schools arc appointed from among 
the ordinary regular teachers engaged in such schools. The 
schools directors and teachers are appointed by the local governor, 
on the representation of the Mayor or headman. The directors and 
teachers may be discharged at the discretion of the local governor. 
As for private schools, the directors and teachers are appointed or 
discharged at the discretion of the founders. 

If a director, or teacher contravenes the gulations, or 
neglects his duties or is guilty of dishonorable conduct, in or 
out of school, disciplinary measures are taken by the local 
governor. The penalties provided by the regulations are repri- 
mand, reduction of salary, or dismissal. For the above mentioned 
offences, the directors, or teachers of private elementary schools, 
may be suspended by the local governor for a period of not less 
than one month and of not more than tow years. An appeal may 
be brought before the Minister of State for Education again- 
st the disciplinary measures taken by the local governor. The 
local governor may cause the directors and teachers subjected to 
disciplinary sentences of dismissal or suspension to be re-appointed, 
or release them from suspension, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of State for Education, if the proof of their repentance be 
fully established. 

Temporary discharge, etc.— (A The local governor may tem- 
porarily discharge from their duties regular teachers in public 
elementary schools coming under one of the following clauses : (i) 
When they are unable to discharge their duties, owing to wounds or 
sickness: 12) When their services are no longer necessary owing 
to changes in the organization of the school ; (3) When they 
have entered any government, or Fu or Ken institutions established 
for the purpose of training teachers : (4) When they are accused 
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of, or prosecuted for any criminal offence ; (5) When they are 
engaged in actual service in the army or called out in time of war 
or emergency. The term of the temporary discharge is one year 
in the case of 1 and 2 of the above clauses, in the case of 4 it 
lasts until the termination of the judicial proceedings, while in the 
cases of 3 and 5, it shall last for three months longer after the 
reasons for the said discharge have ceased to exist. 

(B) In case the regular teachers in city, town or village ele- 
mentary schools come under one of the following clauses, the 
local governor may cause them to retire from office: (1) When 
they are unable to discharge their duties owing to physical 
or mental disability ; (2) When they have asked for leave to 
retire, owing to inability to discharge their duties arising from 
wounds or sickness, or for their own convenience : (3) When 
provisional teachers are no longer required on account of those 
temporarily discharged having been restored to their former 
posts: (4) When the school is closed: (5) When the term of 
the temporary discharge has expired. 

In case jof special necessity the local governor may cause 
any teacher temporarily discharged or to retire from office, for 
reasons other than those enumerated above but subject to the 
approval of the Minister of State for Education. 

When a teacher has been subjected to the disciplinary penalty 
of the forfeiture of licence, or the licence possessed by him has lost 
its validity, he loses his office in consequence. The forfeiture of 
licences and the loss of their validity shall be more fully ex- 
plained in section 2. 

Assistant teachers in city, town or village elementary schools 
are appointed and dismissed by the local governor, and provisional 
teachers by the Mayor. The regulations relating to the appoint- 
ment and dismissal are almost the same as those for regular 
teachers. 

Salaries, Travelling Expenses, etc : — The salaries of elementary 
school teachers are to be home by the districts in which the 
schools are established. The amount of salaries is prescribed by 
regulation, as shown in the table below, but may be reduced 
within a fixed limit according to local circumstances. 
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Official Titles 
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Class 
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Class 
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Class 


5 th 
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IO 

Class 


Ordinary Regular 


a 


yen. 

75 


yen. 
60 


yen. 
50 


yen. 
40 


yen. 
30 


yen. 
24 


yen. 
20 


yen. 
16 


yen. 
13 


yen. 
II 


Teachers 


b 


65 


55 


45 


35 


27 


22 


18 


14 


12 


IO 


Special Regular 
Teachers 


a 
b 


40 
35 


30 
27 


24 
22 


20 
18 


16 
14 


13 
12 


II 
IO 


9 
8 






Assistant Teachers 


a 

b 


20 
18 


16 
14 


13 
12 


II 
IO 


9 
8 


7 
6 











Ordinary regular teachers receiving the first class salary of the 
grade a., and of meritorious service may be allowed gradual 
increments in their salary up \.o yen 100. 

Teachers being as it were the brain of education, care must be 
taken in their selection. In order to make them satisfied with 
their actual positions, liberal treatment seems to have been 
accorded to them, as the financial capability of the districts permit. 
Special provisions are also made by laws, with regard to pension 
funds, additional salaries for long service, special additional 
salaries, etc. School districts are also bound to provide the funds 
necessary for the salaries of their normal number of teachers, 
reckoned according to the average monthly salaries mentioned in 
the following paragraph. It is also prescribed that according to 
local circumstances, the districts may provide a greater amount of 
money than their due, but once settled, the amount must not be 
curtailed without the permission of the local governor. As 
regards the teachers it is also prescribed that their salaries shall 
not be reduced against their will. 

The average monthly salary paid to ordinary regular teachers in 
ordinary elementary schools was yen 16 in cities with a population 
of more than 100,000, followed by yen 14 in other cities, while in 
towns and villages it was yen 12. The corresponding figures for 
higher elementary schools were yen 20, yen 18, and yen 16. 

A certain extra allowance is granted to those regular and 
assistant teachers who undertake the instruction of children for 
more than thirty hours per week. An allowance for board is 
granted to teachers who are on duty in school at night. Medical 
expenses are granted to those who have received wounds or 
contracted sickness in the discharge of their duties. Allowances 
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for house rent may be granted to teachers according to local 
circumstances. No salary is as a rule paid to those temporarily 
discharged from their duties, but the local governor may, with the 
consent ofthc city, municipality or districts concerned cause the 
whole or a part of the salary of a teacher to be paid. 

The mode of payment of salaries and travelling expenses is 
regulated by the rules prescribed for civil officials of the rank of 
Hannin y due allowance being made for the local circumstances. 

The amount of salary and other expenses to be granted to 
provisional teachers being prescribed by the local governor 
there is great diversity among different Fu and Ken in this 
respect. 

Regular teachers in public elementary schools are called " Kun- 
do" and the assistant teachers "Jun Kundo." The " Kundo" or 
regular teachers as well as directors are entitled to receive the 
same treatment as civil officials of the rank of Hannin. 

After fifteen years service the regular teachers in public ele- 
mentary schools are entitled to life pensions: — (i) When they are 
ordered to retire after attaining sixty years of age ; (2) When they 
are ordered to retire owing to inability to discharge their duties on 
account of wounds or sickness ; (3) When they retire on account of 
the abolition of schools or have been ordered to retire in conse- 
quence of changes effected in the organization of schools; and (4) 
When they have been ordered to retire at the expiration of the 
term of the temporary discharge. They are also entitled to life 
pensions and may be granted additional pensions up to seven- 
tenths of the regular pensions, though their term of service may be 
less than fifteen years, when they have been ordered to retire from 
office owing to inability to discharge their duties arising from 
having lost the use of one or more limbs or from wounds received 
in the discharge of their duties or from some other like misfor- 
tune. 

The annual amount of pension is determined according to the 
annual salary actually received at the time of retirement (in the 
case of teachers whose term of the temporary discharge has 
expired, the annual sum of salary as received in the last month of 
service), and the number of years of service. Thus the annual 
amount of pension for those who have retired after more than 
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fifteen years' or less than sixteen years' service shall be equal to 
one-fourth of the annual amount of salary last received, f |^ being 
added to that for every full year up to forty years of service. 
The amount of pension to be granted to those who have served 
for more than forty years shall be equal to that for forty years' 
service. The assistant teachers in city, town, or, village element- 
ary schools are also entitled to life pensions equal to one-fourth 
of the salary actually received at the time of retirement, only when 
they have retired owing to inability to discharge their duties on 
account of wounds or sickness contracted. 

The family (widow, children under age, parents and grand- 
parents) of a regular elementary teacher is entitled to a pension 
in the following cases : (i) When the teacher has died in office after 
a term of service of more than fifteen years ; (2) When he has died 
in the discharge of his duties after a service of less than fifteen 
years ; (3) When he has died while in receipt of a pension. The 
pension granted to the family is equal to the pension the deceased 
would have been entitled to. In case there is no one who has the 
right to receive the said pension, but brothers or sisters being less 
than twenty years of age or unable to earn a livelihood owing to 
the physical disability and having no one to depend on for their 
support, a sum of money equal to the amount of the pension for 
from one to five years is granted to the said brothers or sisters. 
In case a teacher dies from other causes than those connected with 
the discharge of his duty after a service of less than fifteen years, 
a bonus, shall be granted to his family. The amount of the bonus 
in the case of those who die after service of less than two years is 
a sum equal to one month's salary last received, to which a sum 
equal to two percent of the yearly salary is added for each full 
year after two years. In case regular teachers retire after more 
than one years' service and not for their own convenience, " grant- 
uities " corresponding to the number of years of service, equal to 
half of the monthly salary last received for each year of service 
shall be awarded. 

In order to be entitled to the pensions, pensions to the families 
of deceased directors and teachers, bonuses, and gratuities, the 
officials in public schools must annually pay in to the National 
Treasury one percent of their salaries. But as regards the teach- 
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ers, they and their families are entitled to all the above grants 
without such payment to the National Treasury. A special 
priviledge is also granted to those graduates of normal schools 
who have engaged in teaching service. They arc enlisted in six 
weeks' military service instead of three years' service. 

Supervision and Management : 

According to the educational system of this country, the parents 
are made responsible for the school attendance of their children, 
and cities, towns and villages are made to establish and maintain 
schools to accommodate the children and also to carry out all 
measures necessary to enable the parents to discharge their 
obligations, so that the children may be bought up to be good 
and useful subjects of the State. Therefore, the affairs relating 
to elementary school education are directly controlled by the 
State, while the cities, towns and villages are made to look after 
the schools within their jurisdiction, so that some of the educa- 
tional affairs belong to the State, the others to cities, towns or 
villages. Business such as school instruction, the management and 
superintendence of the public elementary schools belongs to the 
educational affairs of the State, while the provision and mainte- 
nance of school sites, school buildings, school appliances, besides 
various expenses for elementary schools devolves upon cities, towns 
or villages. School equipment and the business connected with 
the expenses incurred for the same belong to the competency of 
cities, towns or villages, or city councils, or the mayor, while the 
power of determining the estimates of expenditure is wholly vested 
in the city, town or village assembly, thereby exercising control over 
the said business. The business to be managed within the compe- 
tency of a city, town or village may be extended or curtailed within 
the limits set by the law, but with regard the management of the ed- 
ucational affairs of the State no discretion is left to the State's agents. 

The mayor or the chief of a school union is originally executive 
of a self-governing body, but has to take charge of administrative 
affairs of the State as well as of the Fu or Ken entrusted to cities, 
towns or villages in virtue of the laws or ordinances. With regard 
to the elementary school education, he shall also take charge of 
the educational affairs of the State within such city, town or 
village, and manage the local public elementary schools. 
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For educational purposes, each city, town or village must 
institute a school committee chosen from among citizens, on 
decision of the city, town or village assembly being required. 
The said committee consists of not more than ten members, except 
in the city of Tokyo, where the number may be increased to 
fifteen. It must include a certain number of male teachers of the 
public elementary schools. Those elected as committeemen from 
among the teachers are appointed and dismissed by the mayor. 

The school committee assists the city council, the mayor or the 
the cheif of the school union, in the discharge of their duties in 
connection withthe following matters or gives its opinions in res- 
ponse to the questions submitted to its consideration. 

1. Matters relating to compulsory attendance. 

2. Matters relating to approval to be given to those who are 

receiving instruction in ordinary elementary school course 
at home or elsewhere. 

3. Matters relating to exemption cither whole or partial from 

the obligation of school attendance. 

* 

4. Equipment of schools. 

5. Preparation of school budgets. 

6. Tuition fees. 

7. School stock fund. 

8. Addition to or omission in the subjects of study in element- 

ary school course, 
c). The number of years for the elementary course of study. 

!t> The establishment and abolition of supplementary courses. 

n. The use of private elementary schools in substitution for 
public establishments. 

The matters relating to the school attendance and to the equip- 
ment of Helmuts mentioned in clauses 1, 3, and 5 respectively are 
tlume lor which the assistance of the school committee is most 
th'iti|rt|, It is specially prescribed that the mayor shall annually 
in\i-"»tl|jiite the number of children who are to enter the period 
\A *t html attendance in April of the following year, and prepare 
v \ *\lmt»l census reenter by the* last day of December, in accord- 
<fc*vv Willi tl^ ••••■111 nf Table No. «). All children have come to 
HkvMwtl h^hlcnee in the city, town or village up to the month 
ot A^W M\\\ wllti me to inter the period of school attendance in 
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April of the following year and shall be enrolled in the said 
register without delay. In case of changes that may occur, such 
as the death of children, changes of residence, revision shall be 
made without delay. There are also various complicated affairs 
which call for great exertion on the past of the school committee, 
including such matters as admission of children of school age, 
daily attendance, exemption from school attendance, etc. Al- 
though the yearly increase in the percentage of school attendance 
is ascribed to spread of more enlightened ideas among of the 
people and the encouragement given on the part of the superin- 
tending authorities, still it may safely be inferred that no small 
pains have been taken by the school committees in bringing about 
such results. 

TABLE No. IX. 
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Residence. 
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The educational affairs of the state to be transacted by the 
directors, and teachers of city elementary schools shall be superin- 
tended by the local governor, and those to be transacted by the 
directors and teachers of town or village elementary schools by 
the headman of the district. Private elementary schools establish- 
ed within cities shall be superintended by the local governor, and 
those established within towns or villages by the headman of the 
district. Where the local governor exercises direct superintend- 
ence, the Minister of State for Education shall stand in the 
position of a superintendent of second instance, while in case 
where the headman of the district exercises direct superintend- 
ence, the local governor shall stand in the position of a superin- 
tendent of second instance and the Minister of State for Education 
of third instance. 

The duties of the Fu or Ken chief inspectors or inspectors and 
of the Gun inspectors are not limited to a mere inspection of 
education given in elementary schools. In some cases, they are 
authorised to give orders or directions, in their quality of educa- 
tional superintendents, while the inspectors of the Department of 
Education are not empowered to give such orders or directions, their 
chief duties being to inspect the state of education, as has already 
been stated. 

Directors and Children : — Directors of ordinary elementary 
public schools shall prepare (i) A school registers containing 
particulars relating to children admitted at the beginning of each 
school year in accordance with Table No. 10 ; In case of changes, 
immediate revision must be made in the school registers : (2) 
Attendance registers, in order to ascertain the attendance and 
non attendance of children enrolled on the school registers: (3) 
When a child does not attend school within seven days after notice 
received, a report to that effect must be made to the mayor 
concerned ; and of a child enrolled in the school registers fails to 
attend for more than seven consecutive days without notice and 
valid reason, the parent or guardian of the child is required to 
send him to school without delay ; and if he still fails to do so for 
more than seven consecutive days, a report of such non-compliance 
must be made to the mayor : and (4) The names and surnames 
of children who have completed the elementary school course 



The column relating Id the " Physique " may be omitted in case of ttie absence of a 
School physician. 
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must be reported to the mayor concerned at the end of each 
school year, in order to prove that the obligatory course of ele- 
mentary education has been completed. 

School discipline : — The discipline must be modified according 
to the school years of children, as well as to their ages and sexes, 
together with other considerations relating to localities ajid family 
conditions. In many of the elementary schools whether govern- 
ment or public or private, and whether large or small in their 
organization, attention is directed not only to the internal manage- 
ment, but also to the conduct of children at home or elsewhere out 
of school, with the view of establishing and maintaining connection 
between school and home, so as to make the school education 
efficient and valid. Even on the festival days and other holidays, 
or during excursions or manual work practice, attention is paid as 
much as possible to their disciplines and government, thus contri- 
buting much to the completing of the school training. In conclu- 
sion there is one provision which is worthy to be borne in mind 
that the directors, and teachers of, elementary schools may 
admonish the children, if they deem it necessary. But no corporal 
punishment is allowed in any case whatever. Directors of ele- 
mentary schools may also suspend the attendance of such children 
of bad character or conduct as are deemed to interfere with the 
education of other children. 

Conclusion : — Briefly speaking, the elementary school education 
has been advancing with long strides during the past ten years, 
resulting in a remarkable increase in the percentage of children 
receiving the prescribed course of instruction as well as of the 
daily attendance, and also in the total number of teachers, parti- 
cularly of ordinary regular teachers, as shown in the annexed 
table. However, the number of ordinary regular teachers is still 
deficient, so that each Fu or Ken is busily engaged in the training 
of teachers. The treatment of regular teachers has been much 
improved and the number of classes also increased as shown in the 
table. Regulations relating to school equipment, organization of 
classes, schedules of study, etc., were framed with adaptation to 
morals, hygiene, school government, and the psychological con- 
dition of children, all of which were taken into consideration, 
together with the requirements of the time. 
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1 246 1 
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48,88S 
60,472* 
76,245 



Section II. — Training and Licensing of Teachers. 



As has already been stated in the preceding section, elementary 
school teachers must as a rule be provided with licences. These 
licences are divided into two kinds ; namely, general licences and 
Fu or Ken licences. The general licences are those granted by 
the Minister of State for Education and valid throughout the 
country. The Fu or Ken licences are those granted by the local 
governors and valid only within the jurisdiction in which they 
have been issued. 

General licences are granted to the following candidates : (a) 
Those who, being possessed of Fu or Ken licences as regular 
teachers in elementary schools, have served as such in city or 
town elementary schools, for a period of more than ten years*, 
with execellent results, (b) Graduates of the Higher Normal 
School or Higher Normal School for girls who have served as 
regular teachers in city, town or village elementary schools for 
a period of more than three years, (c) Graduates of schools under 
the control of the Department of Education, who have received 
such education as specially fits them to become teachers of any 
subject or subjects, and served as regular teachers in city, town or 
village elementary schools for a period of not less than three years 
and who are recommended by local governors or directors of the 
first mentioned schools for the grant of such general licences. 

Fu or Ken licences are granted only to the graduates of normal' 
schools, to those who have graduated in schools designated by the 
Minister of State for Education and to those who have passed the 
test for licences as elementary school teachers. Hence the normal 
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schools, those designated by the Minister of State for Education 
and the test for lincences may be recognized as the means for 
the training of elementary teachers. 

I. Normal Schools.— The exclusive object of the normal schools 
is to train pupils as teachers in elementary schools in Fu or Ken. 
The pupils are chiefly destined as regular teacher in elementary 
schools and called regular pupils. In order to meet the exigencies 
of the time, simpler normal courses exclusively for males are 
• established according to local circumstances ; besides preparatory 
courses for the purpose of preparing pupils for the main courses. 
Training courses for elementary school teachers are also instituted 
for the purpose of giving pupils the necessary instruction to be- 
come regular and assistant teachers in elcmntary schools, or of 
improving their professional knowledge or of giving practical 
^training in the method of teaching Training course for kinder- 
garten conductors may also be organized in order to train those 
desiring to be employed as kindergarten conductors or to give 
necessary instruction in the art of infant training to those actually 
employed as conductors. The simpler normal courses are to be 
established only in those normal schools in which female sections 
are not organized or the number of pupils exceeds 140. 

The main course extends over four years for males and three 
years for females ; while the simpler course extends over two years 
and four month. No term it fixed for the training courses for 
elementary school teachers or for kindergarten conductors, but 
generally they do not exceed one year 

In order to meet the demand for the supply of teachers, teachers' 
institutes with constitutions similar to the training course for 
elementary school teachers are frequently organized at the expense 
.the Gun for the purpose of training assistant teachers. The 
establishment of these institutes, however, is left to the discretion of 
of the Gun, and no special regulations have yet been prescribed. 

Establishment and Maintenance of Normal Schools:— The 
Hokkaido as well as the Fu and Ken, except Formosa are bound 
to establish normal schools, while the Gun, cities, towns or 
villages, or private individuals are not allowed to do so. All 
•expenses for normal schools, except those paid out of the National 
Treasury including the salaries for directors, pensions, etc., are to 
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be borne by the Fu or Ken (the Hokkaido and the Ken of Oki- 
nawa being excluded in this respect). 

The normal schools are to train pupils both male and female 
as a rule. The number of both to be so trained is fixed by the 
Fuchiji or Kenchiji. Female pupils may not be trained according 
to local circumstances, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
State for Education. In case where pupils of both sexes arc 
admitted into the same schools, 'male and female departments are to 
be instituted, and in case where separate schools are established, 
those intended for women exclusively arc called normal schools 
for women. At present, there are 57 normal schools of which 23 
are established for men and 7 for women, while those in which 
pupils of both sexes arc admitted are 27 in number. There are 
9 prefectures where two normal schools arc established or 
separate schools are provided for men and women; while in Nii- 
gata, one of the largest Ken in this country, there are 3 normal 
schools already established. 

The number of pupils to be admitted shall be adequate to turn 
out annually a number of graduates not less than one twentieth 
that of the classes in the jurisdiction of the school, the number of 
the classes being obtained by dividing by 70 the two-thirds of the 
number of children of school-age. Suppose the number of children 
of school age to be 100,000; the expression will be: 100,000 
x f -7-70-7-20 =47 -K Thus the number of pupils to be admitted 
must be sufficient to discharge not less than 47 graduates annually. 

Pupils in normal schools being destined for the important duty 
ol conducting the obligatory education of the people, not only 
neither tuition fees nor entrance fees arc levied, but also the pupils* 
expenses are as a rule defrayed by local authorities, so that in case 
pupils are admitted at their private expense, the number of the 
same shall be fixed with the approval of the Minister of Sate for 
Education. 

In order to meet the school expenditure, school stock property 
may be created as in the case of elementary schools, the regula- 
tions relating to its appropriation and accumulation being nearly 
the same in both cases. The pensions for normal school officials 
are home by the National Treasury, but the local authorities arc 
bound to pay in annually to the National Treasury, a sum equal 
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to one percent of the salaries of the regular teachers (including 
instructors, assistant instructors and teachers), dormitory superin- 
tendents and clerks. 

Subjects of Study and the Standard to be attained : — As has 
been stated above, the pupils in normal schools being under 
obligation to devote themselves as elementary school teachers to 
the education of the people, most careful attention must be paid to 
their training and nothing must be left undone in this respect ; 
great strees is also laid on the development of the characteristics 
of obedience, sympathy and dignity. The aims of the normal 
school training are further defined as follows : 

i. The education of pupils in normal schools shall be conducted 
in conformity with the tenor of the Imperial Ordinance relating to 
Normal Schools. 

2. The discipline of the mind and the cultivation of virtue are 
particularly important for teachers. Therefore pupils in normal 
schools shall always attend to these points. 

3. The spirit of loyalty and patriotism is a most important 
element to be fostered, particulary in teachers. Therefore pupils 
in normal schools shall be brought to realise fully the obligation 
of fidelity and obedience and patriotic sentiments proper to the 
subjects of this Empire shall be fostered. 

4. Punctuality, regularity, and dignity are qualities indispens- 
able in teachers, who must be patterns to those under their 
charge. Strict obedience to the orders and instructions of their 
superiors and a scrupulous rectitude in their language and 
behaviour shall always be exacted from the students. 

5. Health is an essential condition of activity. Therefore the 
attention of the students must be drawn to the preservation of 
health, and in order to promote their health, gymnastic exercises 
shall be encouraged. 

6. The instruction shall be adapted to the requirements of 
teachers, and conformity with the purport of the regulations 
concerning the elementary school course. 

7. In teaching, attention must be paid to the method, the 
object being to make pupils acquainted with the method, while 
receiving instruction. 

8. Precision and accuracy of language are being specially 
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indispensable in teachers, the utmost exactness shall always be 
required of the students in their verbal explanations during 
the lessons so that the word exercises may thus be 
encouraged. 

9. The pupils should not solely rely on their teachers for 
instruction. The habits of inquiry and self-culture must be 
fortercd and the students would be encouraged to improve their 
knowledge and skill by private study. 

10. The instruction in the different subjects of study shall be 
given in accordance with the text-books already prescribed. 

The subjects of study and the standard to be attained are defined 
as follows : 

(A) The subjects of study for men-students include morals, 
pedagogics, Japanese language, Chinese literature, history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, natural history, writing, 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. When local circumstances 
require it one or more of the following subjects may be added 
to the curriculum ; foreign languages, agriculture, commerce, 
and manual work, and in case of addition of such subjects 
of study, any one of them shall be imposed on pupils according to 
their ability. (B) The subjects of study for women include morals, 
pedagogics, Japanese language, Chinese literature, history, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, science, household management, writing, 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. (C) The simpler course includes 
morals, pedagogics, Japanese language, Chinese literature, history, 
geography, mathematics, science, writing, drawing, music, and 
gymnastics. The standard to be attained by men-students shall 
approximately be as follows : 

1. Morals: — Instruction in morals shall be given in accordance 
with the tenor of the Imperial Speech relating to Education, the 
subjects of instruction including the principal points of human 
relations and morals, the leading principles of the constitution of 
the Japanese Empire, and the method of teaching. 

2. Pedagogics : — Outline history of education both in Japan and 
in foreign countries ; the principles of pedagogics ; educational laws 
and regulations ; and school management together with practical 
training in the method of instruction. In this subject of instruc- 
tion ,[thc pupils shall be made to understand the object and 
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method of elementary school education, the chief aim being to 
cultivate their minds, so as to make them fit for educators. As 
regards practical instruction, the pupils are in turn to take the 
children in the elementary schools attached to the main institution 
and to give them under the supervision of instructors teaching the 
respective subjects of study or of the managers or teachers in the 
said elementary schools. Occasionally these instructors or 
teachers shall take a class themselves and give model lessons. 

3. Japanese Language : — Paraphrase, grammar, composition ; 
outline history of literature, and method of teaching. As regards 
parapharase, attention shall be specially be given to pronunciation, 
punctuation and reading ; and in grammar to the correct expres- 
sion of thoughts either in words or sentences ; while composition 
shall be concise and sober in its style, the topics being such as 
are given in connection with other subjets of study, as well as 
matters adapted to the practical business of life. 

4. Chinese Literature : — Paraphrase chiefly of select classical 
Chinese texts of easy and elegant style; attention being paid 
to the pronunciation as well as to signification and punctuation ; the 
tenor of the compositions and the construction of sentences being 
investigated and sometimes, simple Japanese compositions being 
turned into Chinese. 

5. History: — This subject includes Japanese and general his- 
tory, and the method of teaching, the relation of the great his- 
torical events, and the history of civilization being attended to 
at the same time. The national constitution must be fully ex- 
plained and the spirit of loyalty and patriotism be aroused, so as 
to awaken in the pupils the patriotic sentiments proper to the sub- 
jects of this Empire. 

6. Geography : — The subject of geography includes Japanese 
geography, foreign geography, the method of teaching physical 
geography, and method of teaching. In teaching geography, 
instruction shall chiefly be directed to topics of practical interest. 

. As regards foreign geography, attention shall be paid to those 

■ countries which have important relations with this Empire. In 

regard to physical geography, it must be taught as much as 
l possible with reference to the facts connected with this country. 

7. Mathematics: — Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, book keep- 
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ing, and the method of teaching arithmetic and geometry. As 
regards arithmetic, attention shall be paid to proficiency in 
arithmetical operations and rapid calculation. In algebra, the 
pupils shall be made to comprehend its advantage as affording 
simple methods of solving mathematical problems, while in regard 
to geometry, the principles shall be clearly set forth, so as to 
facilitate their practical application to surveying, mensuration, 
etc. 

8. Physics and chemistry : — In this lesson instruction shall be 
given in Dynamics including sound, heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netism, the elements of inorganic and organic chemistry, and the 
method of teaching. Instruction shall be so conducted as to give 
the pupils exact knowledge based on practical experiments, and 
to foster in them the power of comprehending simple phenomena, 
so as to assist them in their daily life and pursuits. 

9. Natural history: — Botany, zoology, mineralogy, besides 
physiology and hygiene, and the method of teaching. Instruction 
shall be given with reference to actual objects and specimens, in 
order to give exact knowledge. The general principles governing 
the relations of plants and animals to one another and to man shall 
be clearly set forth. 

10. Writing: — The subjects of instruction include the three 
styles of writing, Kaisho (formal hand), Gydsho (easy hand), and 
Sdsho (running hand), Kana (the characters of the Japanese 
syllabary) and the method of teaching. In writing exercises, the 
posture of the pupils and the holding and management of the pen, 
as well as the construction of characters shall be taught, and 
regularity in the forms of characters and freedom in the manage- 
ment of the pen shall be insisted upon. The students shall also be 
made proficient in the mode of rapid copying of small characters 
and of writing on the black board. 

11. Drawing: — Free hand drawing shall be given from real 
objects, models, or copies. Instruction shall also be given in the 
elements of mechanical drawing, and the method of teaching. 
In teaching drawing, pupils shall be made to attend to the position 
and forms of figures to be copied, and also to shading or to draw 
from their own designs. The elements of coloring shall also be 
given. 
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12. Singing: — Instruction in singing includes solo-singing, 
part-singing, and the use of musical instruments, besides the 
method of teaching. Pupils shall be trained with such musical 
pieces and airs as may educate the esthetic sense, and also exercise 
a wholesome moral influence ; they shall be taught at the same 
time the musical terms or signs, and the meaning of the musical 
pieces. 

13. Gymnastics: — In gymnastics, common and military gym- 
nastics and the method of teaching shall be given. In teaching 
gymnastics, pains shall be taken to enforce strict discipline and 
correct posture, and to foster manliness and energy. Where 
possible, swimming shall be taught. 

14. Foreign Languages : — In teaching foreign language, read- 
ing, paraphrasing, grammar, conversation, writing, rhetoric, com- 
position and the method of teaching shall be given, attention being 
always paid to pronunciation and elocution ; correct Japanese shall 
be used in paraphrasing or translating. 

15. Agriculture: — In agriculture, the topics to be treated 
include soils, water priviledges, manures, agricultural implements, 
cultivation, planting, sericulture, stock breeding, and the outline 
of rural economy, besides the method of teaching. In giving 
instruction in agriculture, practical training shall be given in such 
topics as are suitable to the locality, so that the essential points of 
agriculture may be properly understand and a taste for practical 
pursuits be fostered. According to local conditions, some modifi- 
cations shall be introduced into the standard of the agricultural 
course, and topics relating to forestry and aquatic productions 
shall be introduced. 

16. Commerce : — The topics to be treated include the elements 
of political economy, and those which have a bearing on such 
subjects as shops, companies, buying and selling, the circulation of 
the currency, transportation, insurance, etc., besides commercial 
products, commercial correspondence, commercial book-keeping 
and the method of teaching. In giving instruction in commerce, 
attention shall constantly be paid to the general state of com- 
merce, market prices, etc., for the purpose of facilitating practical 
business. Practice shall also be imposed on pupils for studying 
the business methods. 
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\J. Manual work: — Simple work with wood and bamboo, com- 
mon metals, paper, or clay, and the method of teaching shall be 
given. Instruction in manual work requires accuracy as a most 
important clement in manipulation. Models for imitation shall be 
such as arc most suitable to the localities. The pupils must be 
made to observe the quality of the material and to take proper 
care of tools. 

Many normal schools now provide one or several additional 
subjects of study. Two provide agricultural courses, two English, 
one manual work and agriculture, 13 agriculture and English, 25 
manual work, agriculture and English, and 2 manual work, agri- 
culture, commerce and English. However additional subjects 
such as commerce and manual work seem to require further 
encouragement. The course of study in the women's sections is 
shorter than those for the male students and the standard of the 
subjects of study is somewhat lower. The matters relating to 
instruction to which attention must be paid are almost the same 
as for the men's sections, but with such modifications as may be 
fitting to the training of the other sex. Therefore Etiquette is 
specially added to the course of morals, attention being paid to 
the social duties and customs of women in this country at the same 
time. Infant training is also added to the course of Pedagogics 
besides the subject of Household management including such 
topics as, clothing, food and residence, sewing, rearing of children 
book-keeping, and the method of teaching. 

The standard in the simpler course is almost the same as that 
prescribed for the main course for women; and the matters of 
instruction to which attention must be paid are almost the same 
as in the main course for men. 

Tha working year shall be forty-five weeks and the number of 
weekly hours for instruction be thirty-four hours. But according 
to local circumstances the annual session may be curtailed by not 
more than three weeks and the number of weekly hours for 
instruction by not more than ten hours within three weeks before 
and after the summer vacation. The number of weekly hours for 
instruction in each subject of study is shown in the following 
table. 
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Subjects 


Pupils (male) in the 
Main Course. 


Subjects 


Pupils (female) in 
the Main Course. 


Simpler Course. 


of 
Study. 






of 
Study. 








ist 

year. 


2nd 
year. 


3rd 
year. 


4th 
year. 


y ist 
year. 


2nd 
year. 


3rd 
year. 


ist 
year. 


2nd 
year. 


3rd 
year. 




11. 


H. 


H. 


H. 




H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


H. 


Morals 


2 

2 


2 
2 


2 
3 


2 
17 




2 
2 


2 
2 


2 

F.H. 4 
S.H.32 


2 
3 


2 
4 


2 


Pedagogics ... 


26 


Japanese 

Language... 
Chinese 

Literature... 


4 


2 
2 


2 
2 


2 




4 

2 


3 

2 


FJL 3 
F.H. 2 


4 

2 


3 

2 




History 


2 


2 


2 






2 


2 


F.H. 2 


2 


2 




Geography ... 


2 


2 


1 






2 


2 


F.H. 1 


2 


2 




Mathematics. 


4 


4 


3 


2 




3 


3 


F.H. 2 


3 


3 




Physics and 
Chemistry... 
Natural 
History . . . 


2 

3 


2 
2 


3 

2 


2 


Science 

Household 
Management. 


2 
6 


3 
6 


F.H. 3 
F.H. 6 


3 


4 


. 


Writing 


2 


2 


1 






2 


2 


F.H. 2 


3 


2 




Drawing 


2 


2 


2 


1 




2 


2 


F.H. 2 


2 


2 




Music 


I 

6 


I 

6 


2 
6 


2 
3 




2 
3 


2 
3 


F.H. 2 
3 


2 
6 


2 
6 




Gymnastic ... 


6 


Foreign 
Languages. 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


Total 


34 


34 


F.H.32 
S.H.32 


34 


34 


34 


Agriculture... 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
















Commerce ... 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
















Manual 

Work 


(2) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 
















Total 


32 

(2) 


3i 

(3) 


3i 

(3) 


3i 

(3) 





















Note : — The subjects within brackets are opitional. 

The letters F. H. and S. II. put before the number of hours stand for the first and 
second half school year. 

The 3rd year of the simpler course only extends over four months. 



School organization: — In a normal school, classes shall be 
organized according to the number and kinds of pupils. The 
combination of the male and femal classes or of main and simpler 
classes is not allowed. There is no limitation put to the number 
of pupils or of classes in one school. But the maximum number of 
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pupils in one class is estimated at 40, in order that the attention of 
the instructor in respect of teaching and management may extend 
over the whole class. The elementary schools attached to the 
normal schools may be organization in accodance with the classifi- 
cation of pupils followed in the majorty of the schools of the Fu or 
Ken. But it is desirable that a special class should be organized 
in accordance with the single-classed system. 

The official staff of a normal school includes director, instructors, 
assistant instructors, dormitory superintendent, teachers, and 
clerks. In schools organized into not more than four classes, one 
instructor and assistant instructor shall be provided for each class. 
In schools organized into more than five and not more than seven 
classes, one instructor or assistant instructor shall be struck out of 
the number computed according to the above proportion. One 
instructor shall be provided for every class added to the seven 
above, mentioned. When the number of classes does not exceed 
eight in respect of foreign languages, agriculture, commerce and 
manual Work ; one instructor or assistant instructor shall specially 
be provided, and when the number exceeds nine, two such inst- 
ructors shall be provided. When training courses for elementary 
school teachers or for kindergarten coductors are organized, the 
number of instructors or assistant instructors shall also be increased 
as the case may require. 

The dormitory superintendent manages the affairs connected 
with the dormitory and is appointed from among the instructors 
or assistant instructors. The teachers conduct the education of 
children in the elementary school attached to the normal school. 
The number of ordinary regular teachers must correspond to that 
of the classes. Special regular teachers may also be provided. 
The number of clerks must be proportioned to that of pupils, but 
there must be at least two regular clerks. The number of inst- 
ructors or assistant instructors may also be increased, where 
preparatory courses or training courses for elementary school 
teachers or kindergarten conductors are organized, or when special 
circumstances may require such measures to be adopted. 

School Equipment: — Normal schools shall be provided with 
school grounds, school buildings, school appliances, and covered 
and open air gymnasia, besides dormitories and elementary schools 
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for the training of pupils. Kindergartens shall also be organized 
for the benefit of female pupils. Where an agricultural course is 
established, lands for practical training in agriculture shall be 
provided. The directors and dormitory superintendents shall be 
provided with residences, according to local condition. 

The area of the school-ground must be proportioned to the 
extent of the school buildings. The school site must be free from 
any dangers either to morals or health. An open air gymnasium 
shall, if possible, be provided within the school ground. The area 
of the school site shall be such as to allow not less than 15 tsubo 
for each pupil in the main school, and not less than 3 tsubo for 
each child or infant in the elementary school and kindergarten, 
besides a ground with an area of about 30 tsubo for the outdoor 
gymnasium for boys. 

According to the subjects of study and the numbers of classes 
and pupils, and in order to meet the various other requirements, 
the school must be provided with (1) Common class-rooms, (2) 
Special class-rooms for physics and chemistry, natural history, 
household management, drawing, music, etc., and practice rooms 
for commerce and manual work, (3) Library, rooms for instruments 
and apparatuses, chemicals, and specimens, (4) Lecture hall, (5) 
Office and other rooms, besides a covered gymnasium which it is 
desirable to provide if possible. 

The dormitory must be provided with studies, bed rooms, 
superintendents' room, dining room, bath-room, etc. The studies 
and bed-rooms may be only in the case of the female dormitory 
and of those which arc situated in a locality specially circumstan- 
ced. The area size of the study shall be such as allow not less 
than one tsubo (36sq. ft.) of floor space to each pupil, while its air 
capacity shall be not less than 360 cubic feet. In the case of 
bed-rooms, or of those used as study and bed-room at the same 
time the floor space as well as the air space must be proportionate- 
ly increased. 

The school furniture includes black boards, desks, scats, apparatus 
for the use of instruction, instruments, specimens, models, text- 
books and reference books. All of these shall be so provided as 
to give instruction in the subjects of study, with the standard to be 
attained in the normal school course. 
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As regards the school sites, school buildings, dormitotries, as 
well as desks and seats, regulations have been established in 
accordance with the standard regulations relating to school 
architecture for normal schools, middle schools and higher schools 
for girls. The essential parts of the regulations are as follows : 

i. The school site must be remote at least by 2 cho* from any 
factory or establishment poisoning the air by the issue of offensive 
gases, smoke, or dust, or from marshy ground liable to produce 
malarial fevers ; or from any places which are offensive to morals 
or health such as theatres or similar establishments of public 
entertainment, or cremation grounds. 

2. The school site must be an open and* dry piece of ground, 
exposed to the direct action of the sun and well drained and 
healthy. The gymnasium to be provided within the schoolsite 
shall be located in the south or in the south east or west of the 
school-buildings. 

3. In selecting the school site, the quality and quantity of 
drinking water must be examined, and careful attention must be 
paid to the supply of good water for drinking and other purpose. 
Attention must also be paid to the prevention of the leakage of 
foul water into the well as well as to the drainage of its vicinity. 
The well must be kept apart from privies, drains, or dirthcaps. 

4. In case where two school buildings be erected parallel to 
each other, the distance between the two must be equal to the 
height of the buildings. 

5. A class room of too large size tends to exert an injurious 
effect on the sight and voice of the pupils Therefore it must be 
3 to 4 Ken t in width, and 4 to 5 Ken in length. The height of 
the ceiling from the floor must not be less than 10 feet. The 
height of the floor from the ground must be two feet and air-holes 
shall be opened under the floor. The class-room walls must be 
of any neutral color. In localities where the climate is very 
severe, double windows, double floors and warming apparatus 
must be provided. 

6. Special class-rooms for physics, chemistry and natural history 
are provided with graded rows of seats. The buildings must 

* One cho equal to about 360 feet Eng. 
■}• Ken equals to about 6 feet Eng. 
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consist of one story. The height of the ceiling from the upper- 
most row of seats must at least be 10 feet. The width and length 
of the floor space should almost be the same as the ordinary class 
rooms. Dark rooms are also to be provided for physics and 
chemistry class rooms. 

7. The window-sills must be 2.7 feet to 3 feet and the top 9 feet 
above the floor, so as to reach the ceiling as near as possible. The 
prescribed area of window surface is the same as in elementary 
schools. The windows must never be placed in front of the seats 
of pupils. They must have the light on their left as a rule. 

8. The class-rooms must be provided each with two entrances. 
Corridors should be as a rule open on either side for the purpose 
of ventilation and the supply of light and be at least 6 feet wide. 

9. As regards the dormitory buildings, the height of the ceilings 
from the floor must not be less than 9 feet, while the dimensions 
of the other parts of the buildings arc almost the same as in the case 
of the class-rooms. A sanatorium must be provided in separate 
buildings if possible, and should afford convenience for medical 
treatment. 

10 There must be one privy and 2 urinals per 40 pupils in the 
case of school (one privy per 20 pupils in women's sections and 
higher schools for girls), and 2 privies and one urinal per 20 pupils 
in the case of the dormitory (one privy per 10 pupils in the case 
of females and in higher schools for females). Privies and urinals 
must be in detached buildings with ample ventilation and care 
must be taken not to allow the perception of any oder in the 
main buildings. 

11. Desks and seats may either be single or double and must 
be adapted to the height of pupils according to the following 
table. 
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DIMENSIONS OF DESKS AND SEATS. 



Height of Pupils. 



No. I. 



Centim. 
1 30.0-140.0 

Sun. 
(42.9-46.2) 



No. II. 



Centim. 

1 40.0-1 50.0 

Sun. 

(46.2-495) 



No. III. 



Centim. 

1 50.0-162.0 

Sun. 

(49-5-53-5) 



4 






3 



o 
.22 
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Height 

Width 

Length 

Height 

Width 

Length 

Height of cross-piece 



Sun 
20.0 

13.0 

20.0 



Sun 
21.5 

13.0 

20.0 



Sun 
24.0 

130 
20.0 



11.0 
10.6 
14.0 



1 1.8 
114 
14.0 



14.0 
12.0 
14.0 



6.2 



6.6 



8.0-9.0 



Height of first cross-piece. 



5-2 



5.6 



7-5 



Height of second 

cross-piece.. 



124 



132 



150 



School Officials : — The director is to manage the school affairs, 
to exercise control over the school officials and to inspect the 
elementary school educasion in the Fu or Ken in question under 
the direction of the local governor. The instructors are to conduct 
the education of the pupils, and assistant instructors to assist the 
instructors in the discharge of their duties. The dormitory 
superintendent is to manage the business connected with the 
dormitory by order of the director. The clerks are to attend to 
the general business and finance. The teachers are to conduct 
the education of the children in the elementary school attached 
to the main institution. The manager is to transact the business 
relating to the said elementary school. The teachers temporarily 
employed are to discharge the duties of instructors or assistant 
instructors in their stead. The conductors are to engage in the train- 
ing of infants in the kindergarten attached to the main institution. 

The instructors in normal schools must possess licenses as 
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teachers. In case the licensed cannot be obtained, those without 
licenses may be employed. Those possessed of licenses are entitl- 
ed to the same treatment as other civil officials and arc styled 
instructors or assistant instructors. Three of the instructors are 
even specially entitled to the same treatment as civil officials of 
the rank of Sonin. Those without licences are only temporarily 
engaged as instructors and not entitled to official treatment. 
Teachers in normal schools are appointed or dismissed by the 
local governor, but those entitled to the rank of Sonin are 
appointed by the Minister President of State on recommendation 
to His Majesty the Emperor by the Minister of State for Education. 
The directors of normal schools arc the only officials of the rank 
of Sonin in the public schools in this country. They are appointed 
from among those qualified as follows: (i) They must have passed 
the examinations for appointment as higher officials or possess 
qualifications for officials of the rank of Sonin ; (2) Those possessed 
of certificates of graduation from the higher normal schools ; (3) 
those holding academic degrees or the academic title of Gakttshh 
and who have been engaged in public service connected with 
education, for a period of more than one year; (4) those who have 
been engaged in public service connected with education for a 
period of three years and are actually in service, cither with the 
official rank of Hannin or without such rank, but receiving the 
same official treatment, with a monthly salary of more than yen 
30. The clerks are entitled to the same treatment as the officials 
of the rank of Hannin, but no qualifications are defined in regard 
to their appointment. The dormitory superintendents and manag- 
ers in elementary schools attached to the normal schools arc 
appointed from among the instructors in the main schools in 
addition to their proper duties. The teachers in the elementary 
schools are entitled to the same treatment as civil officials. The 
dormitory superintendents, clerks, teachers, conductors, managers, 
etc., shall be appointed or dismissed by the local governor. 

The directors being government officials arc entitled to the 
protection afforded by the Imperial Ordinance relating to Regula- 
tions for Civil Service, while the other officials are not so protected 
in respect to their positions. In case instructors entitled to the 
treatment as Sonin officials be temporarily discharged from their 
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duties, the approval of the Cabinet must be obtained on represen- 
tation of the local governor to the Ministor of State for Education. 
All officials are bound to observe the Imperial Ordinance relating 
to Regulations for the Performance of Duties by Government 
Officials. In case they commit any acts which are liable to a 
disciplinary measure, they shall be subjected to a disciplinary 
penalty in accordance with the disciplinary regulations for govern- 
ment civil officials. The chief point of the Imperial Ordinances 
relating to Regulations for the Performance of Duties by Govern- 
ment Officials and the Regulations for the Disciplinary Penalties 
of Government Civil Officials are as follows : 

Government officials shall be loyal and faithful in their service 
to His Majesty the Emperor and his Government and exert their 
utmost in discharging their duties according to laws and ordinances. 
In the performance of their duties they must comply with the 
orders of the heads of the departments to which they respectively 
belong. Without permission, they shall not leave their duties nor 
remove from the places where they are officially required to 
reside. They are not allowed to receive any presents from others, 
nor to .engage in commercial occupations either directly or in- 
directly, nor to hold salaried offices besides their own in order to 
conduct business on behalf of others. 

In case government officials act contrary to the Regulations for 
the Performance of Duties by Government Officials or neglect their 
duties or commit any act, while discharging their duties or not, 
which may tend to the loss of official authority or confidence, they 
shall be subjected to disciplinary penalty, according to the 
Regulations, for the Disciplinary Penalties of Government Civil 
Officials. The penalties in question consist of dismissal, or of a 
diminution of salary or of a reprimand. Those subjected to the 
disciplinary sentences of dismissal shall not be allowed to become 
teachers, until after two years have elapsed, reckoning from the 
date of such dismissal. As to the diminution of salary, the term 
of the sentence shall extend over a period of not less than one 
month and not more than one year. The rate of diminution shall 
be computed by monthly apportionment in the case of annual 
salary, while in the case of monthly salary, the amount not 
exceeding one-third shall be deducted. 
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The salary of directors is divided into seven classes, the amount 
ranging from yen 800 to yen 18,00 per annum. Besides those who 
have been receiving the first class salary for more than five years, 
and have shown themselves specially meritorious in their service, 
may be entitled to a salary increasing up to yen 2,000. Those 
entitled to the same treatment as the civil officials, cither of the 
rank of Sonin or of that of Hannin, the former receiving the first 
class salary according to Table II., and the latter according to 
Table III., and both showing themselves specially moritorious in 
their service, may be granted additional salary not exceeding one- 
third of their proper salary. 

TABLE II. 



Note : — The 13th or 14th class salary is lo be granted to female instructors only. 
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Note: — The nth class salary is to be granted to fc mile instructors only. 

Pensions to the directors and to other officials of normal schools 
and those to the families of deceased officials, bonuses, etc., are 
the same as described in the part of elementary schools. 

Those engaged in the teachers' institutes or training institutes 
for teachers organized by local authorities are appointed under 
the titles of directors, instructors, assistant instructors and clerks. 
The same treatments are accorded to them as civil officials of the 
rank of Hannin. The pensions as well as other grants are also 
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the same as for the officials engaged in normal schools. But as to 
their appointment and dismissal as well as their salary, no regula- 
tions are yet established. 

Pupils: — Those to be admitted to normal schools shall be 
recruited from among those who come under the following clauses; 

(1) Those who, being of sound health and constitution, and of good 
moral conduct, are deemed fit as teachers in elementary schools ; 

(2) Those who possess licences as ordinary assistant teachers in 
ordinary elementary schools; or attainments equal to or higher 
than the above ; (3) Those who are between 16 and 20 years of age 
in the case of males and between 1 5 and 20 years of age in the 
case of females. Tests shall be conducted in respect of their 
physique, conduct and attainments, previous to their admittance. 
Admission is strictly prohibited for those whose bodily constitution, 
mental power, senses of sight and hearing, lungs, hearts, and other 
organs are feeble or otherwise affected. In regard to ages, 
those between 20 and 25 years may be recruited in exceptional 
cases. 

Pupils thus selected are to be provisionally admitted under the 
name of probationary pupils for a period of four months, in order 
to test their character and conduct. Formal admission is to be 
granted only to those whose character and conduct are deemed 
fit for such admission. Those who have completed the preparatory 
couse are to be immediately admitted to the main course. 

In case where pupils are ordered to leave school on account of 
misconduct, the expense for study granted during attendance shall 
be refunded. 

Special Privilege and Obligations: — The graduates of normal 
schools shall be granted the Fu or Ken licences as elementary 
school teachers from the local governor, on the representation of 
the directors. 

Pupils in normal schools who have attained 22 years # of age 
during their attendance may temporarily exempted from military 
service until they attain the age of 28 years. Graduates of normal 
schools may apply for the military service as one-year-volunteers. 
Those graduates who are engaged in the teaching service in govern- 
ment and public elementary schools are specially entitled to the 
actual military service for six weeks at the government expenses. 
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Besides the privileges above mentioned, the graduates of normal 
schools are qualified for the posts of general civil officials. 

The graduates of normal schools shall be under obligation to 
serve as teachers in elementary schools in the Fu or Ken in 
question for a period of 10 years after the receipt of their gradua- 
tion certificates in the case of males and of 5 years in the case of 
females In the case of graduates at private expenses, the term of 
obligation is fixed at 3 years for males and 2 years for females. 
In the case of graduates at private expense, the term of obligation 
is fixed at 3 years for males and 2 years for females. In case the 
graduates are unable to discharge the above obligation due to 
some unavoidable circumstances, the local governor may grant 
them a whole exemption from the said obligation, but may order 
them to refund the whole or a part of the expense for study 
granted during their attendance according to circumstances. In 
case of failure to fulfil the obligations on the part of graduates or 
of forfeiture of licences, the whole or a part of said expenses shall 
refunded. 

School Books and Charts : —The school books and charts to be 
used in normal schools shall be (1) Those fixed by the Minister of 
State for Education; (2) Those examined and adopted the by 
Minister of State for Education and (3) Those not so adopted but 
examined at the meeting of officials of schools in question and 
submitted to the Minister of State for Education for approval. 
As regards the tests of school books and charts to be used in 
normal schools a fuller description will be given under the head- 
ing of School Books and Charts, Part VIII. 

Supervision and Control : — 

Supervision and Control over Schools: — It has already been 
stated that the normal school in each Fu and Ken is the fountain of 
elementary school education within its jurisdiction and charged 
with the important function of training those to be engaged in the 
work of education of children to make of them good members of 
the community, so that the uniform system and organization 
should be secured by laws and ordinances relating to the same. 
The local governor are to control and supervise according to the 
laws and ordinances above mentioned and to give necessary 
orders and instructions as prescribed by the same, so as to ac- 
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complish the proper object of the normal school education. Those 
directly responsible for the control and supervision over the normal 
schools are the local governor, while the Minister of State for 
Education exercise general supervision. However in order to as- 
certain the actual condition of education as well as the school 
hygiene and finance, and also the state of practically carrying 
out of laws and regulations, he shall send inspectors and other 
officials from time to time and issue orders and instructions accord- 
ing to the reports made by these officials. Sometimes the Minister 
of State for Education shall cause the directors of normal schools to 
be called together, in order to give necessary suggestions relating 
to the education of pupils. The chief inspectors belonging to the 
local authorities shall also make official inspection of normal 
schools. But their attention is chiefly paid to the state of finance, 
and they have hardly time sufficient to examine into the nature of 
education given. Therefore it may safely be said that the atten- 
tion of local governor is chiefly directed to the financial matters 
of the schools as well as the maintenance of the same, while the 
education of pupils is entirely under the direction of the Minister 
of State for Education. 

Supervision and Control over Pupils : — As regards the supervi- 
sion and control over pupils, the responsibility rests with directors 
and is also divided among other instructors at the same time. 
The proper aim of normal school education is to develop in the 
pupils the characteristics of obedience, sympathy and dignity, and 
to train such persons as are fit to engage in elementary school 
education. The object of normal schools above defined shall not 
be lost sight of both in the school management and discipline. 
Particularly the pupils in normal schools being very diversified, 
strict and careful attention is required in the matters of school 
management. 

School Hygiene : — School hygiene being considered as a part of 
the school management by those concerned in school matters, 
proper attention is not only paid to it, but also school physicians 
have been appointed, so that the school hygiene has now been 
more fully established. The regulations relating to the school 
hygiene is almost the same as mentioned under the heading of 
elementary schools. The Department of Education also issued 
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regulations relating to school purification, preventive measures 
against epidemic diseases and disinfection to be carried out in 
schools. As regards the individual hygiene, examinations are 
conducted more rigidly than in the case with children in element- 
ary schools, and report for each examination is to be made to the 
local governos who shall in turn report the results of examinations 
to the Minister of State for Education according to the prescribed 
forms. 

As regards school sites, school buildings, class-rooms, desks, 
seats, etc., sanitary precautions have already been taken as before 
mentioned. In regard to school books and charts, the same 
precautions have also been taken in respect of types and the 
quality of paper. These will more fully be described under the 
heading of* 4 School books and Charts," Part VIII. 

As regards the pupils in the main courses of normal schools, 
special attention is paid by the Department of Education, and 
reports relating to the physique of pupils are to be made to the 
Minister of State for Education in each year. 

2. Testing and Licensing of Teachers : — As has already been 
stated, teachers in elementary schools shall be provided with 
licences as a rule. The Fu or Ken licences shall be granted to 
those who have passed the tests conducted in respect of attain- 
ments necessary to become teachers in elementary schools, except 
the graduates of normal schools or other institutions designated by 
the Minister of State for Education. 

In each Fu or Ken a local board of committee for testing the 
qualifications of teachers for licences was instituted, for the purpose 
of conducting the business connected with the tests of qualifica- 
tions of teachers for licences. It consists of a certain number of 
permanent and special members, with the chief inspector of the Fu 
or Ken as chairman. 

The tests are of two kinds, viz., without examination and by 
examination. The tests by examination are held at least once 
in each year, while those without examination are held at any 
time, as occasion may require. 

Candidates for the tests without examination shall be (i) Those 
possessed of licences as instructors in normal schools, middle 
schools, or higher schools for females ; (2) Those possessed of 
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Kcences as elementary school teachers in any other Fu or Ken ; 
(3) graduates of the schools under the control of the Department 
of Education who have received such instruction as specially fits 
them to become teachers of any subject or subjects; (4) graduates 
of middle schools or of schools sanctioned by the Minister of State 
for Education as being of equal standard, in respect of the subjects 
of study, to the middle schools; (5) graduates of higher schools for 
females ; (6) those who are deemed by local governors specially fit 
to become teachers in elementary schools. The tests without 
examination shall be conducted with reference to the standard of 
tests by examination relating to each class of teachers mentioned 
below. As regards the qualifications of the candidates last 
mentioned, the approval of the Minister of State for Education 
must be obtained. 

The tests by examination for ordinary regular teachers in ele- 
mentary schools both male and female shall be conducted in 
accordance with the standard of the subjects of study imposed on 
male or female pupils in normal schools ; and for ordinary regular 
teachers in ordinary elementary schools in accordance with the 
standard of the subjects of study in simpler course in normal 
schools. Of ordinary special teachers in elementary schools, only 
those who are deemed by the board of committee to possess 
general attainments in respect of morals, Japanese language and 
arithmetic shall be examined in the prescribed subjects of exami- 
nation in accordance with the standard to be attained in normal 
schools, together with the method of teaching. In the case of 
assistant teachers in elementary schools, examination shall be 
conducted in respect of the elements of, or such topics 
as are necessary for instruction in, morals, the method of 
teaching, Japanese language, arithmetic, history, geography, 
science, drawing, singing, gymnastics, sewing, manual work, 
agriculture, and commerce ; female candidates to be specially 
examined in sewing. In the case of assistant teachers in ordinary 
elementary schools, examination shall be conducted in respect of 
the elements of, or such topics as are necessary for instruction in, 
morals, the method of teaching, Japanese language, arithmetic, 
history, science, drawing, singing and gymnastics. In the case 
of tests by examination of ordinary regular teachers in 
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elementary schools, one or more than one subjects such as draw- 
ing, music, manual work, agriculture, commerce and English may 
be omitted, with the further omission of gymnastics for females. 
In the case of tests by examination for ordinary regular teachers 
in ordinary elementary schools, one or more than one subjects 
such as Chinese literature, drawing and music may be omitted, 
and in mathematics, examination is limited to arithmetic, and 
in history, only Japanese history shall be examined, while 
gymnastics may be omitted for females. In the case of tests by 
examination for assistant teachers in elementary schools, manual 
work, agriculture and commerce are prescribed for males and 
sewing for females, and one or more than one subjects such as 
drawing, singing, manual work, agriculture and commerce may be 
omitted, while gymnastics may further be omitted, for females. 
In the case of tests by examination for assistant teachers in 
ordinary elementary schools, one or more than one subjects such 
as science, drawing, and singing may be omitted, while gymnastics 
may further be omitted for females. 

In the tests by examination, (i) Those qualified for tests 
without examination, (2) Those possessed of licences as elementary 
school teachers or certificates of graduation in the elementary 
normal course, where the terms of validity have already expired, 
and (3) Those who have completed the training course for ele- 
mentary school teachers shall be exempted from examination for 
certain subjects of study, in cases where their attainments are 
deemed to be equal to, or higher than the requirements of the 
prescribed standard ; and those who have not been thoroughly 
successful in the test, but have shown themselves excellent in 
certain subjects of study, may be granted certificates from local 
governors for that part of examination, and in case where those 
possessed of the aforesaid licences apply to be tested within three 
years after the date, they shall be exempted from examination 
in respect of those subjects for which the said certificates had been 
issued. 

Teachers shall not only be provided with knowledges necessary 
for teaching, but their character and conduct shall also be such 
as command the public confidence in the place where the school 
in question is situated. Therefore in instituting the tests for the 
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qualifications of teachers, any person who comes under one of the 
following clauses shall be disqualified for receiving the said tests; 
viz,, (i) Those who have been subjected to imprisonment or any 
other heavier penalties ; exclusive of those who had committed 
any political offence and have been restored to the enjoyment 
of civil rights ; (2) Those who have committed any crime against 
public confidence or public morality and been punished with fine 
or subjected to police surveillance ; (3) Those who have been sen- 
tenced insolvent and not yet been restored to the enjoyment of 
civil rights, or those who have been adjudged bankrupt and not 
yet discharged their obligations ; and (4) Those who have been 
subjected to the penalty of forfeiture of licences and three years 
have not yet elapsed. In cases where those possessed of licences 
as elementary school teachers come under one of the following 
clauses, the said licences shall be null and void; viz., (1) When 
they have been subjected to imprisonment or any other heavier 
penalties ; (2) When they have committed any crime against public 
confidence or public morality, and been punished with fine or 
subjected to police surveillance, and (3) When they have been 
adjudged bankrupt or insolvent. In cases where those possessed 
of licences as elementary school teachers have been guilty of 
misconduct, or any other acts which may bring them into 
disrepute, the Minister of State for Education or local governors 
shall deprive them of their licences, if they deem the circumstances 
of the case sufficient to warrant such deprivation. 

Skction III.— Kindergartens. 

I. Kindergartens :-— The kindergartens is an institution designed 
for training infants under school age, or aged three to five years 
and eleven months. The object of the institution is to promote 
the healthy development both bodily and mental and to foster 
good habits, so as to supply the defects of home education. 

As regards the establishment and maintenance of kindergartens, 
regulations for elementary schools shall be applied, as prescribed 
in the Imperial Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools. The 
stock property and fund shall also be provided according to the 
provisions of the General Regulations relating to Local Education. 

The first kindergarten in Japan was that established by the 
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Department of Education, in connection with the Tokyo Female 
Normal School in 1876. It was organized after the Froebel 
method and comprised the following three branches, viz., Object 
Lessons, Aesthetics, and Intellect. In 1878, a training course for 
conductors was established in the kindergarten, and women 
between twenty and forty years of age and well qualified for 
conductors were selected and taught the more important subjects 
of the infant course. However the training course above mentioned 
was abolished in 1880 and the kindergarten method was included 
in the curriculum of the main school, for one year previous to 
graduation ; while at the same time the pupils of the main school 
practically trained infants in the kindergarten. In 1884, the 
regulations of the kindergarten were revised. By this revision, the 
kindergarten was designed as a practising infant school for the 
pupils of the Female Normal School and as a model for other 
kindergartens : the five fundamental principles of human society 
such as loyalty, filial piety, etc., being made the basis of instruction. 
When the T5kyo Female Normal School was incorporated with 
the Tokyo Normal School in the following year, the kindergarten 
was also connected with it and its organization was better 
regulated. 

After the establishment of the first kindergarten in the Tokyo 
Female Normal School, some localities had soon attempted to 
establish institutions of a similar kind. In 1879, there were two 
public kindergartens ; namely, the model kindergarten in the 
Fu of Osaka and one belonging to the Kagoshima Female Normal 
School. About this time, many parents were anxious for their 
young children to be instructed in the same way as those of school 
age. This being considered injurious to their mental and physical 
development, an instruction was issued by the Department of 
Education to the local authorities to cause all infants under school 
age to be trained according to the kindergarten system. 

In 1 89 1, regulations relating to the kindergarten conductors 
were established and due attention was paid to the training of 
infants. In the Regulations for carrying out the Imperial 
Ordinance relating to Elementary Schools, some provisions 
concerning the kindergarten training were made as mentioned 
below. 
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1. (a) The kindergarten training shall be adapted to the degree 
of the mental and bodily development of the infants. Therefore 
those topics which the infants are unable to comprehend shall not 
be given, nor excessive stress shall be laid on their lessons. (6) 
Constant care shall be taken to rectify their hearts and to encour- 
age good manners, always endevouring to show them good 
examples to imitate. 

2. The kindergarten course shall include games, singing, 
conversations and manipulation, (a) Games shall be so guided as 
to give cheerfulness to their hearts and salutary effects on their 
constitutions. They are divided into two sorts, viz., free games 
and games in company. By free games, the infants are allowed to 
exercise by themselves, according to their own choice. By games 
in company, they are induced to make various movements, har- 
moniously accompanied with songs ; (b) In singing, easy musical 
pieces shall be sung, the object being to train the ear, larynx, 
and respiratory organs and thus to assist the articulation, and to 
please and refine the hearts of infants and at the same time to 
foster their moral sensibilities ; (c) Conversations shall be held 
on useful and interesting facts and fables, and on common objects 
both natural and artificial, the object being to foster the moral 
sensibilities, and the habits of observation and attention, and at 
the same time to train the infants in correct pronunciation and to 
make them well acquainted with the use of language ; (d) In 
manipulation, the eye and hand shall be trained by means of the 
kindergarten gifts, so as to contribute to the mental development. 

3. The number of daily hours for training shall not exceed five 
including the meal time. 

4. Besides the conductors who are exclusively engaged in the 
training of infants, a director may be appointed in each kinder- 
garten for managing its affairs. The conductors shall be females 
who possess qualifications as ordinary regular teachers or assistant 
teachers in ordinary elementary schools or who hold licences as 
conductors granted by local governors. The kindergarten director 
and conductors shall be appointed and discharged by local 
governors, in the case of a city, town or village establishment 
and in the case of a private kindergarten by the founder thereof, 
who shall thereupon send a notice to that effect to local 
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governors. As regards their positions and salary, those engaged 
in kindergartens are not entitled to the same protection and 
privileges as those enjoyed by the elementary school teachers, 
nor they are entitled to the same treatment as that accorded to 
civil officials of the rank of Hannin. 

5. The number of infants to be admitted to a kindergarten shall 
not exceed 100 except under special circumstances, the number of 
infants under the care of one conductor not exceeding 40. 

6. Kindergartens shall be equipped as follows : (a) The kinder- 
garten buildings shall consist of one story, provided with training 
rooms, play-rooms and other rooms necessary for the purpose of 
training. The size of the training rooms shall not be less in 
proportion than one tsubo for every five infants. The gardens 
shall be laid out in proportion of one tsubo per infant as a general 
rule, (b) Kindergarten gifts, pictures, play-things, musical instru- 
ments, black-boards, desks, seats, clocks, thermometers, warming 
apparatus shall be provided, together with other necessary 
furniture : (c) As regards the kindergarten sites, the supply of 
drinking water and the arrangement of windows, the provisions 
relating to elementary schools shall apply. 

At present, the total number of kindergartens is 263 of which 
one belongs to the government, 183 to the public and 79 to the 
private establishment. The number of conductors is 726 and of 
infants 24,185, while the average number of conductors per one 
kindergarten is 2.76, and of infants 91.96 ; the actual average 
number of infants under the care of one conductor being 33.31. 

II. Blind and Dumb Schools : — Omitted have on account of a full 
description being given under Part VII. 

Section IV.— Technical School with a Standard 
equal to Elementary School Education. 

Omitted here on account of all technical schools being 
explained under Part VI. 
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PART III. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

« 

The secondary or higher general education, as already stated in 
the Section II, Part I, is given in the middle schools, girls' higher 
schools and other schools of the same standard as well as in 
technical schools and commercial and agricultural schools of 
class A. 

Section I. — Middle Schools. 

The middle schools provide a higher general education for boys 
of the middle and higher classes and afford instruction in such arts 
iind sciences as are necessary to them in the discharge of their 
duties and at the same time prepare them for higher and special 
education. The course of study extends over five years, but a sup- 
plementary course of not more than one year may be added for 
further training in the branches already studied. 

Establishment and Maintenance : — The middle schools being 
institutions for the general education of the people, the establish- 
ment of one at least, or more, if necessary, is required of each Fu 
and Ken.* All Gun, cities, towns and villages are permitted to 
establish such schools, provided that by doing so it does not inter- 
fere with the progress of elementary education and not more than 
one branch school to each is allowed. Private individuals are also 
permitted to establish such schools. 

Applicants for admission used to be very numerous, but since 
the Japan-China war the desire for learning has grown so 
great that the increase and extension of middle schools within 
the last ten years has been remarkable. To speak only of the 
number of schools, from 53 public, and 15 private schools with 
5 branches in 1893, it has grown by the end of 1902-3 to 207 
public and 35 private schools with 22 branches, which shows an in- 

* •• Fu " and •' Ken " correspond to the French prefectures. They are subdivided 
into " Gun " or cantons. 



crease of (our times in the aggregate. As to the size of the schools, 
the expenditures and the number of pupils, etc., the growth has been 
even more rapid, as will be seen in the latter part of this section. 

The establishment and closing of schools of this class require 
the approval of the Minister of State for Education, but the expenses 
are to be borne by those who establish them. In the case of public 
schools, gratuities, pensions, etc., to the teachers and officials are 
paid from the National Treasury and one percent of their salaries 
is kept back and deposited in the National Treasury as provision 
against such payments. In public middle schools, tuition fees are 
charged except in particular cases, but with private schools such is 
left to the will of the proprietor. 

The greater part of the private schools are supported by the 
tuition fees which are generally higher than in public schools and 
vary from one to 3 yen per month. 

Entrance and examination fees are also charged in most of the 
private schools. The rates relating to the tuition fees are to be 
drawn up by the local governor for the schools under his control or 
by the proprietor in the case of private schools subject to the appro- 
val of the Minister of State for Education. The public middle 
schools arc to accumulate stock property and reserve fund, according 
to a regulations which applies also to elementary schools. The in- 
come may be appropriated towards the expenses of establishment. 

Organization of Classes : — The number of pupils in the middle 
schools is limited to 400, except in special cases in which the number 
can be increased to 600. The branch schools must be for classes 
lower than the 3rd year and the number of pupils must not exceed 
300, The number of pupils in the supplementary course is not in- 
cluded in the above limit but must not exceed the number of graduates 
in the preceding year. The classes are arranged by the school year 
and the number of pupils in each class must not exceed 50, so that 
the class may be manageable and thorough training may be given. 

The teachers are not to teach any one class in all the subjects, 
but take up only one or two subjects, as in the normal schools ; and 
their distribution is such that, in schools having less than 5 classes, 
one class must be taught by at least two teachers, and as the 
number of classes increases, the number of teachers mast be 
increased at a rate not less than i£ per additional class. 



Equipments. — A middle school must have a dormitory, and 
gymnastic grounds; and when local circumstances require, resi- 
dences are to be provided for the principal, dormitory superinten- 
dents and teachers. 

The school-ground must have an extent suited to the size of the 
school, and must be in a place perfectly free from all annoyance 
affecting the moral as well as sanitary well-being. 

The school house must be plainly and strongly built, with 
due regard to hygiene and well suited to the purposes of class work 
and management. The following rooms are to be provided ; ordi- 
nary class-rooms, special class-rooms for physics, chemist ry, natural 
history and drawing ; a lecture-hall, reading-room, repository for 
machines and instruments, specimen-room, teachers and officials' 
room, pupils' waiting room, etc. 

The lecture hall, class rooms, reading room, repository, specimen- 
room, teachers and officials' room may be used for double purposes. 
The class-rooms must be large enough to contain the class at the 
rate of over 120 cubic feet per head, and the floor must be 18 to 
24 feet by 24 to 30. In the dormitory are to be provided study- 
rooms, bed-rooms, superintendents* office, dining room, waiting- 
room, bath-room, lavatories and sick-room. The same room may 
be used both as study and bed-room. 

The study room must have a minimum capacity of 324 cubic feet 
per head and the bed-room of 436 feet; incase one room is used 
for both purposes, the rate must be larger. Each school should 
have both an open play and drill ground and a covered gymnasium. 
The gymnasium must be large enough for the class and can be 
used as pupils' waiting-room, but this can be dispensed with 
according to local circumstances. The open gymnastic ground must 
have an area of 2000 tsubo, (72,000 sq. feet) which can be reduced 
to 1000 in special cases. 

The schools must be provided with all the apparatus, necessary 
books, charts, instruments, specimens, models, etc. The books 
and registers in use are as follows : — copies of the ordinances and 
regulations relating to the middle schools, rules of the schools, 
daily routine, text-books for each class, register of medical inspec- 
tion, names of school officials, their curriculm-vitae, register of 
officials' attendance, time table for each class, register of the 



pupils' names and particulars, of pupils' attendance, table showing 
the result of the medical examination of the pupils, papers relating 
to the pupils' postponement of enlistment by conscription, ques- 
tions for entrance and term examinations and papers written by 
the pupils and the statement of the results attained ; ledger, day- 
book, estimate and balance of expenditures and lists of books, 
instruments, specimens, models, etc. The rules to be followed in 
the construction of the school-ground, school-house, and dormitory- 
have been given in details in the section of " Equipments for the 
normal, middle and girls' higher schools." 

Subjects of Study and Standard. — The subjects of study in the 
middle schools are morals, Japanese, Chinese-classics, foreign lan- 
guages, history, geography, mathematics, natural history, physics, 
chemistry, law and economics, drawing, singing and gymnastics. Of 
these, three, viz. — law, economics and singing may be omitted for 
the time being. The number of hours of instruction per week for 
each subject of study is as follows : — 



School Year. First. Second. Third. . Fourth. Fifth. 



Subjects of 
Study. 



Hours per ; Hours per j Hours per ! Hours r>er ' Hours per 
Week. Week. I Week. I Week. Week. 



Morals 

Japanese and Chinese 

Foreign Languages 

History |) 

Geography j) 

Mathematics 

Natural Histry 

Physics and Chemistry 

Law and Economics 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Total 



7 
6 

3 

4 



I 

7 
6 

3 

4 



I 

7 
7 

3 

4 

A 



i 

6 
7 






i 
i 

3 
28 
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i 
i 

3 
29 



4 , 
1st Term 2 


tad 

3rd 


»» 
•t 


2 
I 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


•t 
»• 
»» 


3 
3 
4 

1 ! 



} 
} 



3 

4 



3 
30 



4 

2 



3 
30 



N.B. — In a school where law and economics are omitted, its hours shall be given 
to foreign languages, history, and geography ; and where singing is omitted, its hours 
shall be given to drawing. 

One hour can be given to drawing in the fifth year if desired by the pupils (revised 
by No. 2 Ordinance, Department of Education, 1902). Three hours more can be added 
to gymnastics (revised by No. 2 Ordinance, Department of Education, 1902). 

In case law and economics are omitted, the hours alloted to them 
may be applied to foreign languages, history and geography, and 



those alloted to singing may be given to drawing, while the number of 
hours for gymnastics may be increased by 3 throughout all the course. 

The subjects of study in the supplementary course are to be taken 
from the preceding list and may be made optional. 

Text-Books. — The text-books are to be selected by the director 
of each school with the approval of the local governors out of the 
list of books authorized for use by the Minister of State for Education. 
In case it is found necessary to use some books not so authorized, 
the local governors may permit the temporary use of them provided 
the Minister of State for Education gives his approval. 

School year, Holidays and Vacations. — The school year begins 
on the 1st of April and ends on the 31st March next as in elementary 
and normal schools. It is divided into 3 terms — the first term is 
from the 1st of April to the 31st August, the scconcl from September 
1 to December, 31 and the third from January 1 to March 31. There 
is no rule in regard to the supplementary course. The number of 
school days in one year is over 200 days. When under special cir- 
cumstances, the above number is to be lessened, permission must 
be obtained from the Minister of State for Education. In times of 
epidemic or when any accident happens to the schools temporary 
suspension is permitted, or may be ordered. 

The school-holidays arc, besides Sundays, national festivals or 
anniversaries, the summer and winter vacations and vacations 
after each examination. 

On new year's day and on the most important national holidays, 
Kingcnsetsu (or anniversary of the foundation of the Empire) and 
the Emperors Birth-day (3rd of Nov.), officials and pupils assemble 
in the hall and observe the occasion with ceremonies, in ail govern- 
ment, public and private schools. 

Officials. — The officials in public middle schools are the Director, 
Instructors, Assistant-instructors, Dormitory Superintendent and 
Clerks. Besides these it is allowed to employ uncertificated teachers, 
and; those in private schools arc the principal, teachers and clerks. 
The regulations do not specify the qualifications for appointment of 
a director in a public middle school that then may be wide latitude 
in the selection for the post of an able and learned man, but of course 
there are some limitations in the quality of the principal and 
teachers in private schools. Such as the following are not permitted 
to become teachers. — 



(a) Persons convicted of grave offenses (amnestied political offenders 
are excepted) (b) persons convicted of minor offenses and sentenced 
to labor (c) undischarged bankrupts or insolvent debtors (d) teachers 
dismissed by way of disciplinary punishment within the last two 
years or not reinstated (e) teachers deprived of their certificates 
within the last two years (f) persons of blemished character. 

Teachers must be in possession of a certificate given by the Min- 
ister of State for Education; but as already stated owing to the rapid 
increase and extension of middle schools within the last ten years and 
the consequent deficiency in the number of certificated teachers, it 
was decided in 1900 as a temporary expedient to allow tjvo- thirds 
of the teachers in $ny one school to be uncertificated teachers. 
Yet in consequence, on one hand, both by the Government and by 
individual enterprise, of the establishment of new institutions for 
the training of teachers for secondary education and owing to the 
increase of candidates for the profession on the other, the number 
of certificated teachers at present is nearly half the total ; that is ta 
say, of 4,653 teachers, 2,621 are certificated. As for the training 
and certificates of teachers we will treat of them further on (see the 
Section on Training of Teachers and their Certificates.) 

The laws relating to the appointment, dismissal, rank, duties, 
punishment, gratuities, etc. of the director and teachers are the 
same as for normal schools with the exception that the director is 
not a regular government official as in a normal school. As 
regards the salaries of the staff, the scale has recently been revised. 
Those of the directors and other officials of sonin rank are as follows. 
There is no definite rule as to the salaries of teachers other than 
instructors and assistant instructors. 

(Salaries of Officials of Sonin Rank in Public Schools) 

Directors, Instructors. 

1st. grade yen 2000 yen 1800 

2nd. „ 1800 1600 

3rd. , 1600 1500 

4th. ., 1500 1400 

5th. , 1400 1300 

6th. , 1300 1200 

7th. , 1200 1100 

8th 1100 1000 

9th. „ 1000 900 

10th. „ 900 800 



nth* grade 800 700 

12th. „ 700 600 

13th. „ 600 500 

14th. „ — 400 

(Salaries of Officials of Hannin Rank in Public Schools.) 

Directors* Instructors r^^^Tdents CleAs - 

1st. grade yen 75 50 50 

2nd. „ 70 45 45 

3*"d. „ 65 40 40 

4th. „ 60 35 35 

5*. „ 55 30 30 

6th. „ 50 25 26 

7 th - » 45 2 ° 2 3 

8th. „ 40 17 20 

9th. „ 35 15 l 7 

10th. „ 30 14 

nth. „ 25 12 

With regard officials appointed for the first time or reappointed 
after more than a year of retirement, there is no limitation as to 
the grade of salary to be allowed, but when once fixed the grade 
cannot be raised until after one year of service, — salaries under 500 
yen a year or 35 yen per month excepted. If a teacher is appoint- 
ed within one year after once resigning, his salary must not be higher 
than the one he last received. If transferred to another post of 
different designation but equal rank, his salary remains unchanged. 
After 5 years' service a teacher already in receipt of the salary of 
the first grade may be granted as a special reward, an increase not 
exceeding 1/3 of his proper salary. The salaries of teachers may 
be reduced below the regular amount when the number of hours 
they teach are lessened. 

Pupils :— Candidates for admission to the first year course must 
be over 12 years of age and have completed the 2nd year course 
in a higher elementary school or have received an education of the 
same standard. Those to be admitted into the 2nd year or higher 
classes must be of age proper for the class and of attainments at 
least equal to those who have completed the studies of the preced- 
ing year ; this is to say, those to be admitted into the 2nd year 
class must be over 13 years of age and of equal attainments as 
those who have completed the studies of the first year course. Only 
graduates are eligible for admission into the supplementary course. 
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The time for admission is within 30 days from the beginning of 
the school year, but in case there arc vacancies new pupils are 
admitted within 10 days from the beginning of the 2nd or 3rd term. 
Applicants who have not completed the 2nd year course of a higher 
elementary school or who want to enter the 2nd year or a higher class 
must pass an entrance examination. Those who have completed 
the 2nd year course of a higher elementary school have the right 
of precedence in being admitted into the first year class in a 
middle school. But in fact, this right of precedence is rarely available, ' 
for the number of applicants from these schools far exceeds the 
number to be admitted, except in some middle schools located in 
remote parts of the Empire. The following table shows the number 
of applicants and the number admitted : 

Applicants Admitted 

1899 41,431 25,474 

1900 46,895 28,153 

1 90 1 50.484 29,596 

1902 53,O0 31,657 

In judging whether a student shall be promoted or be granted 
the certificate of graduation, the results attained both in daily 
work and examination are taken into consideration. There are 
term and final examinations, the term examination being held at 
the end of the first and second terms. Examinations may be 
dispensed with in the following subjects — Japanese, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, drawing, singing and gymnastics. Those 
who failed to appear at the examination for valid reasons are given 
special examinations or may be passed in consideration of their 
work during the year. With regard to that, each school is free to 
frame its own rules. Such rules will be treated under the head of 
•school management. 

Privileges of the Pupils. — The pupils and graduates of the middle 
schools arc entitled to certain privileges by law, which vary according 
to the nature of the establishment and the actual state of the schools. 

(1) The graduates are admitted into special or tcchincal schools 
and into higher schools through competitive examination. They 
are entitled to special treatment at the examination for teachers 
of elementary schools or in some cases they may be certificated 
without examination. 
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(2) Their other privileges may be classified as follows: — 

(a) The pupils of government, prefectural middle schools are 
allowed postponement of enlistment by conscription, and the gra- 
duates of such schools can enter the army as volunteers for onc- 
ycar-service, and are qualified to become common civil officials. 

(b) The pupils and graduates of middle schools established by 
the Gun, cities, towns, or villages, if recognized by the Minister of 
State for Education as of the same standard as those established by 
prefectures, can enjoy all rights and privileges enumerated under (a). 

(c) The pupils and graduates of the middle schools under (b) not 
so recognized by the Minister of State for Education are debarred 
from all privileges except that of eligibility as common civil officials. 

(d) The pupils of the private middle schools recognized by the 

Minister of State for Education as of the same standard as those 

of government, or prefectural establishments may postpone their 

military service, and their graduates can become volunteers for 
one-year-service. 

(e) The pupils and graduates of private schools not so recognized 
have no privilege whatever. 

Control and Management : —As to the management the chief 

points arc given in the rules of the schools. With regard to the 

curriculum, the number of school hours, the admission, dismissal, 

and punishment of the pupils, and dormitory, rules are to be drawn 

up, which all the officials under the direction of. the principals 

are to follow in exercising control or supervision over the pupils. 

The following articles are common to all schools of this class : — (a) 

that particular attention should always be paid to the discipline 

and control over the pupils in the teaching of all subjects of study, 

great stress being laid on morality, (b) that with regard to the day 

students communication should be established between each school 

and home that the conduct of the pupils may accord with the teach- 

ings of the schools even when they are out of it, (c) that a? the pupils* 

life in the dormitory shows the practical side of the education given 

school, strict attention be paid in every school to the control, 

at discipline as well as the health of the boarders. As to. the 

punishment of the pupils each school has to draw its own rules, 

but those pupils whose conduct is bad beyond any hope of 

amendment, or whose scholarship is so far behind the others that 
there is no hope of their catching up or who have absented 
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themselves from school without any reasonable excuse for more 
than a month at a time, arc expelled. 

Detailed Courses of Instruction : — With the development of 
general education in Japan, the higher general education or 
secondary education has advanced to a remarkable extent during 
the last ten years. In the number of pupils which was 19,387 in 
1893, there has been an increase of over five fold, that is to say, 
the number rose to 94,696 at the end of 1902-3. Accordingly the 
expenditures which amounted to less than 600,000 yen in 1893, 
have increased over eight fold to 5,000,000. In 1897 the Depart- 
ment of Education started the compilation of detailed courses of 
instruction to be followed by all teachers in the middle schools. 
It was hoped that this would lead to the introduction of improve- 
ments both internal and external in our secondary education. The 
compilation was finished in 1902 after repeated corrections and 
amendments, and the Minister of State for Education sent copies to 
the local governors to be distributed among the principals of middle 
schools so that the necessary changes should be made. By this 
it was hoped that each course of instruction would be made more 
effectual. 

Section II. — Girls' Higher Schools. 

The object of the girls' higher schools is to afford the higher 
general education necessary to girls. They are to do for the young 
women of the higher and middle classes what the middle schools 
do for the boys, that is to give them such knowledge of the sciences 
and arts as may fit them for their duties in life. If we consider, 
however, the past and the present situation of women in our 
country, we see that they are generally married at about 20 years 
of age, so that girls' high schools must differ from the middle schools 
in many respects. While the boys are given a higher general 
education in the middle schools, they are at the same time preparing 
themselves for a still higher and special education. With most girls, 
however, a girls' higher school is the highest and final place of edu- 
cation, for soon after leaving school, they got married and have to 
assist in keeping house. We say to assist because when a woman 
marries in our country she does not always becomo the mistress of an 
independent household but in most cases she goes to her husband's 
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family and is bound to help his mother or sisters. For this reason 
our female higher education may be said to have the object of 
forming character in women and of imparting knowledge well 
calculated to make good wives and wise mothers, able to contribute 
to the peace and happiness of the family into which they wed. 

The regular course of study extends over four years, but one 
year's latitude being allowed, it may be made either 3 or 5 years. 
In addition to this, the following courses may be provided : (a) 
a special course of manual arts of 2 to 4 years ; (b) a supplementary 
course of not more than 2 years ; and (c) a post-graduate course of 
2 to 3 years. The object of (a) is to instruct the students in the 
manual arts special to woman ; that of (b) is the review of the 
work done in the main course while that of (c) is the continuation 
of studies after graduation. 

The number of girls* higher schools at present existing is 80, 
of which one has a 3 years' course of study and four have a five 
years' course, the others having a prescribed course of four years. 
Thirty-six provide supplementary courses, 43 special courses of 
manual arts, and two post-graduate courses. 

Establishment and Maintenance: — The girls* higher schools 
together with the middle schools for boys being institutions for 
general education, their establishment belongs to the obligation of 
each city and prefecture, their number being determined by the 
Minister of State for Education. The prefectural authorities may, 
with the approval of the Department of Education, fulfil their obliga- 
tion by subsiding] schools as established by districts or munici- 
pal corporations if the standard is sufficiently high. Districts, towns, 
village or private associations and individuals are allowed to estab- 
lish such schools provided they do not interfere with the local 
elementary institutions. 

As already stated in the general remarks, the institutions for female 
education have all been founded since the Restoration. The first 
school of the kind was the Tokyo Girls' School established by the 
Department of Education in 1872. From that time female education 
went steadily on until about the year 1887 when it began to thrive. 
After a time, however, a decline set in, owing partly to well ground- 
ed censure and partly to mere doubt arising from sentiment with 
regard to the results of such education. In 1893-4 there were only 
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four schools for girls, the female department of the Normal School, 
Higher Normal ' School for Girls, the Peeresses' School, besides 
7 public and 6 private high schools. Others, indeed, there were, 
which, however, were simply a sort of high schools established 
mainly for religious purposes, or founded by individuals with philan- 
thropic views, or else schools devoted to the study of arts. 

After the Japan-China war, the general growth of educational 
institutions brought with it a revival of female education. In 1897 
the girls' higher schools numberd 19, and in 1899 after a thorough 
investigation of female education both at home and abroad an 
ordinance for the regulation of girls' higher schools was promulgat- 
ed and in the year following rules for the execution of the above 
regulations were published. These measures were followed by found- 
ation of numerous schools and female education began once more 
to thrive. According to the latest statistics, the total number of 
girls' higher schools is 80 including government establishment and 
72 public and private schools, besides many other much like the 
above institutions or special art departments which number about 
57. There seems to be a tendency to increase in number and ex- 
tent year after year. 

The rules relating to the establishment and closing, foundation 
expenses, tuition-fees and endowments, etc., arc the same as those 
for the middle schools. 

Arrangement of Classcs,etc. — The rulesr elating to the number 
of pupils, supplementary courses, arrangement of classes, and the 
number of teachers arc the same as for the middle schools, but the 
girls' higher schools have no branch schools, and provide one sup- 
plementary course not included in curriculum of the middle schools, 
the manual art course. 

Equipment. — As the middle schools, the girls' higher schools 
must be provided with a gymnastic ground and a dormitory; 
the latter may, however, be omitted with the approval of the 
Minister of State for Education. Residences for the directors, 
dormitory superintendents and teachers are to be provided 
within the school grounds, local circumstances permitting. The 
rule relating to the dimensions of school-grounds, school-houses, 
school-rooms, and dorrhitories are the same as for middle schools* 
But owing to differences in the' subjects of study, the special class 
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rooms are not the same in both schools ; while middle schools 
should have special rooms for physics and chemistry, girls* higher 
schools have only one for natural history ; on the other hand, the 
latter must have special rooms for sewing and music. The must be a 
play and drill ground and a covered gymnasium of sufficient extent, 
the latter of which may be used as waiting rooms for the pupils. 

Courses of study and standard to be attained. — The curriculum 
include the following subjects, — Morals, Japanese, Foreign 
Languages, History, Geography, Mathematics, Physical Sciences, 
Drawing, Household Management, Sewing, Music and Gymnastics. 
Of the foreign languages, either English or French may be chosen, 
and music may be dropped by those pupils who may find it difficult 
to learn, and pedagogics and manual arts may be added, as optional 
studies. In schools with a course of only three years, foreign 
languages, pedagogics, and manual arts must he omitted. 
The standard of attainment is rather lower than in the middle 
schools but with subjects such as music (singing in middleschools) 
it is of course higher. There are some subjects taught in one 
and not taught in the other and vice versa. This is principally 
owing to the difference in nature between the sexes as also to the 
difference in the objects for which the pupils are educated. The 
number of hours of instruction per week for each subject of study is 
as follows : — 
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The number of hours of instruction per week. 



"^-^^ School year 


1 

i 


• 


i 


i 

i 


"^-^^ 


1st year 


1 2nd year 


3rd year 


4th year 


Subjects of study '~- 


i 

2 


I 
i 

2 


t 


1 


Japanese Literature 


2 


i 2 

1 


Foreign languages 


6 


I 6 


5 


5 


History 


3 


i • ■ 3 


3 


3 


Geography 


3 


3 


2 




Mathematics 


2 


2 


■ • 2 


2 


Natural History 


2 


2 


2 


I 


Drawing 


1 


I 


I 


I 


Household Management 






2 


2 


Sewing 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Music 


2 


1 

2 , 

< 


2 


o 


Gymnastics 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Education 










Handiwork 




i 






Total 


28 


. 28 | 


28 


28 



When in a gires' higher school having a 4 or 5 years' course, 
pedagegics is added to its curriculum, the number of hours per week 
devoted to that study is two hours taken out of the time given to 
Japanese language in the last year. It is the same with the manual 
art course the hours for which are taken from the time allotted to 
sewing. When the foreign language course is omitted, the hours 
for it may be appropriated for any other subject. 

The number of school hours may be increased or decreased accord- 
ing to local circumstances with the approval of the Minister of State 
for Education, but the hours per week must not exceed 30. 

The subjects of study in the supplementary course depend on 
those of the regular course, and they can be made optional. In the 
special course, the subjects are manual arts, Japanese, mathematics, 
the physical sciences, drawing, domestic economy, sewing, music 
and gymnastics. Of these, mathematics, physical sciences and draw- 
ing can he omitted or else be made optional, and music too for those 
pupils who find it difficult to learn. The special and general 
subjects of study in that course and the standard to be attained arc 
fixed with the approval of the Minister of State for Education. 

The rules relating to text books and charts are the same as for 
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the middle schools. For details refer to the article under the head- 
ing of text-books. 

Officials. — The rules relating to the officials are mostly the same 
as for the middle schools, with the exception that in the girls 
higher schools the teaching in the 1st year class is left to elementary 
school teachers. Those relating to the appointment, dismissal, 
rank, duties, punishment, retirement, etc., are also the same as in 
the middle schools. 

Pupils : — The conditions of admission are the same as in the mid- 
die schools. Whether pupils merit promotion or the graduation 
certificate depends upon their daily work ; they may, however, be 
■examinend in such subjects as morals, history, geography physical 
sciences, domestic economy and pedagogics. The standard for the 
examinations is determined by the directors and must be set out in 
the rules of the schools. 

Privileges of the Pupils. — The graduates of the girls' higher 
schools are entitled to special consideration at the last examinations 
for elementary school teachers, or they may be granted certificates 
without examination. The graduates of a school with a curriculum 
extending over 4 years are qualified for admission into the special 
schools. 

Supervision and Control. — As with the middle schools, the general 
supervision and direction remain with the Minister of State for 
Education, while the local gorvernors exercise control and supervi- 
sion over financial and other matters with regard to the discipline 
and control over the pupils, the duties of the directors and other 
officials being almost the same as in the middle schools. Particular 
attention is paid to open closer communications between school and 
home. Women being the source of all social reforms, the atmost 
stress is laid upon the formation of sound moral principles, and in- 
dustrious habits and on cultivating the affections. Thus by liberal 
•culture, strict discipline and control the foundation is laid for making 
good wives and wise mothers. 

Preservation of Health. — This is also the same as in the middle 
school ; but indirectly and through discipline care is taken to in- 
cufcate the love of cleanliness and the care of health. 

The Detailed Course of Instruction. — For the same reason as was 
given in the case of the middle schools, a detailed course of 
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study to be followed by all the schools, was drawn up and publish- 
ed in March, 1903, in the hope that internal improvement would 
keep in line with the external extension and that the growth of 
female education should proceed on sound lines. 

Section III. — Training and licensing of Teachers. 

Training of Teachers. — As already stated, teachers for the 
higher general education, i.e. of the middle schools for boys and 
girls' higher schools, as well as of the normal schools must, as 
a rule, have licenses. These teachers are trained at the Higher 
Normal Schools, the Higher Normal School for Girls, the Teachers* 
Training Institute, the Tokyo Fine Art School, and the Tokyo Aca- 
demy of Music, etc. These schools are all government establishments 
and the expenditure for their maintenance is kept distinct from the 
general items of expenditure of the National Treasury. Each school 
having its own reserve fund, the current expenses are defrayed 
principally from the interest on that fund, tuition fees, entrance 
fees, examination fees, contributions and other receipts ; when the 
income falls short of the expenses, the deficency is supplied from 
the National Treasury. At the end of each year, the balance, 
if there is any, is carried to the reserve that it may accumulate in 
time. Thus, it is hoped that in time, those schools may become 
independent and self-supporting. 

The government schools under the direct control of the Depart- 
ment of Education have no definite rules as to their organization, 
equipment and discipline as in the case of schools of public and 
private establishments, but the director of each school has to plan 
for himself under the direction of the Minister of State for Education. 

I. HIGHER NORMAL SCHOOLS AND HIGHER NORMAL 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Higher Normal Schools. — The Higher Normal Schools are 
institution designed to train teachers for the local normal, middle, 
and girls' higher schools. The curriculum extends over four 
years, one year for the preparatory course, and three years for 
the main course. The Higher Normal School for Girls is for the 
training of teachers for the female department of the normal 
schools and the girls' higher schools. The course of study is also 
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of four years, but this school has no preparatory course. Both 
schools have a post-graduate course of one or two years and also 
special courses which are opened whenever necessary for the 
supply of teachers on particular subjects. There are, besides, 
elective courses established for those candidates who desire to 
make a special study of one or more of the subjects of the 
regular course. These courses extend over two or three • years 
in the Higher Normal Schools and four in the Higher Normal 
School for Girls, For the students' practice in teaching, the Higher 
Normal Schools have a middle and a primary school attached to 
them and for the same purpose to the Higher Normal School for 
Girls are attached girls' higher school, a primary school, and a 
kindergarten. These Higher Normal Schools, as all local normal 
schools, devote themselves to the culture of obedience, faith, love, 
and dignity in teachers. They are the largest establishments in 
the country dovoted to the sole object of training teachers. There 
are two higher normal schools — one in Tokyo, and the other in 
Hiroshima, and one higher normal school for girls, which is in 
Tokyo. These two higher normal schools are among the oldest 
institutions of learning in this country, having been first started, 
the one as Tokyo Normal School in 1874 and the other in 1877 
under the name of Female Normal School. After repeated improve- 
ments, they have grown to what they are at present. The 
Tokyo Higher Normal School has the Tokyo Educational Museum 
attached to it, the Hiroshima Higher Normal School was established 
in 1902 at the same time with the Provisional Teachers' Training 
Institutes (of which we shall speak further on) in order to meet 
the excessive demand for middle school teachers arising from the 
great development of secondary education. * 

The subjects of study in the Higher Normal Schools in the 
preparatory course are, Morals, Japanese, Chinese Classics, English, 
Mathematics, Logic, Drawing, Music and Gymnastics; in the 
main course, are several sections, Japanese and Chinese Section, 
English Language Section, Geography and History Section, Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry Section, and Natural Science Section 
with such difference in the subjects of study in each section. They 
a re as follows : — 

Japanese and Chinese Section : — 
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Ethics, Psychology, Pedagogics, Philology, Gymnastics. 
English Language Section : — 

Ethics, Psychology, and Pcdagogicsf?£nglish, Japanese, and 
Chinese classics, History, Philosophy, Philology and Gymnastics, 
Geography and History Section : — 

Ethics, Psychology and Pedagogics, Geography, History, Law 
and Economics, Japanese, and Chinese classics, English and 
Gymnastics. 

Mathematical Section : — 

Ethics, Psychology, and Pedagogics, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, English, Drawing, Manual 
Work, and Gymnastics. 

Natural Science Section : — 

Ethics, Psychology, Pedagogics, Zoology, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Agriculture, English, Drawing and 
Gymnastics. 

It is to be noted that as optional studies cither one or all of 
German, French and music in the English language section, and 
either German or music, or both in other sections may be added. . 

The subjects in the post-graduate course are Ethics, Pedagogics, 
Educational Legislation, Administrative Law, Sociology, Philo- 
sophy, Aesthetics, Experimental Psychology, School Hygiene, 
Special Pedagogics, Child Study and exercises in teaching. The 
students are to choose any four of the above mentioned subjects 
for their special study besides the practical exercises in teaching. 

The special courses having been established as already stated, 
for the express purpose of training teachers in a shorter space of 
time and consequently not being established permanently, the 
subjects of study are given at each fresh admission of students by 
permission of the Minister of State for Education. 

In September 1901, were opened Japanese and Chinese, and 
English Language Courses, and in 1902, Courses of Morals and 
Gymnastics, Geography and History, and Physics and Chemistry ; 
these courses extend over two years and two terms. 

Such being the Tokyo Higher Normal School, the Hiroshima 
Higher Normal School is somewhat different, there being no post- 
graduate course or special courses as yet opened. 
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Higher Normal School for Girls, — this school has three main 
courses — the Literary, the Science and the Manual Courses. 

The subjects of study in the Literary Course are : — 
P]thics, Pedagogics, Japanese, Chinese Classics, Foreign Languages, 
History, Geography, Household Management, and Gymnastics. 

In the Science Course : — 
Ethics, Pedagogics, Japanese, Foreign Languages, Geography, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Household 
Management, Drawing and and Gymnastics, 

In Science Course : — 
Ethics, Pedagogics, Japanese, Foreign languages, Household Mana- 
gement, Penmanship, Drawing, and Gymnastics. 

In addition to the above, Penmanship, Drawing and Music may 
be taken up as optional studies in the Literary Course ; Penmanship 
and Music in the Science Course ; and Music in the Art Course. 

The subjects of study in the post-graduate course arc the same 
as those given in each of the main courses, and as for the special 
course the director has to decide the subject each time with the 
approval of the Minister of State for Education, just as in the 
case of the Higher Normal School. 

The standard in these schools — the Higher Normal Schools and 
Higher Normal School for Girls — is much higher than that of the 
local normal schools or the female department of the normal schools. 
Of the subjects above enumerated those that indicate the name of 
each section in the Higher Normal School and of the course in the 
Higher Normal School for Girls are made more important as will be 
seen from the number of hours given to them. In the Higher Normal 
School, Ethics, Psychology, and Pedagogics, English and Gymnas- 
tics are common to all sections, and in the Higher Normal School 
for Girls, Ethics, Pedagogics, Foreign languages, and Gymnastics 
are common to ail courses. 

The school year and terms in these schools are the same as in 
the middle schools and the girls' higher schools. The number 
of school days is over 230 days in a year, the holidays being 
Sundays, national holidays, spring, summer, and winter vacations. 

The number of hours per week for each subject of study is as 
shown in the following tables : — 
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Table Showing the Weekly Number of Hours of 
Instruction in the Literary Course. 



School Year. 
Subjects of Study. 



Ethics 

Pedogogics 

Japanese 

"Chinese Classics 

,Yoreign Languages 

► History 

Geography 

Household Management 

Gymnastics 

Total 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Music 




3rd year 



4th year. 
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Table Showing the Weekly Number of Hours of 
Instruction in the Science Course. 



Ethics 

Pedagogics 

Japanese 

Foreign Languages 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Physics 



Chemistry 

Natural History 

Household Management 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Total 



Penmanship 
Music 



{ 



2 

3 
2 

3 
3 

o 



4 

*i 

2 

2 
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26 

*i 

1 
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3 I 



3 

2 
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*2 



3 

25 

*2 
I 
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2 

3 

2 

*i 
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3 

25 

*2 

1 

2 



{ 



1 
6 

3 

2 

2 

*i 
2 
1 
2 

*i 
4 

3 
25 
*3 



1 

2 



*i 
1 
1 

*i 
4 

2 
i »3 
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Table Showing the Weekly Number of Hours of 
Instruction in the Technical Course. 



Ethics 

Pedagogics 

Japanese 

Foreign Languages 

Household Management 

Penmanship 

Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Total 

Music 



2 
2 

o 

3 
10 

3 

5 

3 

30 

2 



2 

1 

2 ; 

2 I 

3 



12 

3 

3 

3 

30 

2 



2 

4 
1 

3 

13 

2 

2 

3 

30 

2 



x 

5 
1 

3 

13 

2 

2 

3 
30 

2 



2 

13 

2 

2 

2 
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In the 2nd term of the 4th year, students nre to he trained in practical teaching 
about ten hours per week in addition to the number of hours of instruction shown in the 
above table, at the attached elementary school and kindergarten; and the 3rd term is 
entirely devoted to the training referred to above. 
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Staff. — The staff consists of the dirertor, professors, instructors, 
students' inspectors, assistant professors, assistant instructors, teach- 
ers and clerks. Besides these, there are in the Higher Normal 
School a number of helpers and in the Higher Normal School 
for Girls, kindergarten conductors ; and in case of need, lecturers 
are employed. With the exception of these lecturers, they are all 
government civil officials. 

The director attends to the business of the school under the 
direction of the Minister of State for Education and supervises the 
officials under his charge. The director must be qualified for the 
higher civil service and must have served as a teacher of sonin rank 
for at least a year, to the satisfaction of the Higher Civil Service 
Examination Committee. The professors attend to teaching, 
assistant-professors assist the professors in the discharge of their 
duties and the assistants help the professors by carrying out 
experiments during the lectures. Instructors and teachers teach 
in the attached schools and oversee the student-teachers in the 
practice of teaching. The conductors of the kindergarten attend 
to the nursery of children in the kindergarten. The students' 
inspectors attend to the keeping of order among the students, and 
clerks attend to the general business and keeping of accounts. As 
to the appointment of professors and instructors it is under the 
control of the Higher Civil Service Examination Committee. The 
assistant professors, assistant instructors, general assistants, teachers 
and conductors of the kindergarten must satisfy the Ordinary Civil 
Service Examination Committee of their fitness, before they are 
appointed. Students' inspectors are appointed from the teaching 
staff, and the clerks must be qualified for the ordinary civil 
service. 

The director is of either chokunin or sonin rank, professors, inst- 
ructors and students' inspectors of sonin rank, assistant professors, 
assistant instructors and general assistants, teachers and conductors 
of hannin rank. The appointment of those to be ranked as higher 
civil officials is governed by the same rules as in the case of the 
directors of normal schools, and of those to be ranked as ordinary 
civil officials is left to the Minister of State for Education. 

The directors as well as other officials must observe the Law 
relating to the Discharge of Duties by Government Officials; 
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infractions are punished according to the provisions of the Civil 
Service Disciplinary Regulations as was stated in the Section of 
Officials in the normal schools. Unless punished according to this 
law, or convicted of a criminal offence the officials are protected in 
their posts by the Law of Government Service and can not be 
dismissed except in the following cases : 

(a) In case they are incapacitated through defectiveness or 
incurable disease, or through the loss of mental or bodily vigor. 

(b) When they apply for releave from duty either on account 
of inability caused by a wound or disease, or for their own 

convenience. 

(c) Or when their services are no longer needed in 
consequence of changes in the school organization or of the 

alteration in the fixed number of officials in an office. 
The officials are never ordered to a lower post against their will, 
nor are they ordered to retire except in the following cases : 

(a) When they are committed for trial in virtue of the 
provisions of the Civil Service Disciplinary Regulations for 
Government Officials. 

(b) When they are charged or accused of a criminal offense. 

(c) When their services are no longer needed owing to 
changes in the organization of the school. 

The salaries of the officials are paid according to their grade as 
shown in the following table ; the retired officials are paid one-third 
of their salary for two years for the officials of sonin rank and one 
year for those of /tannin rank beginning on the month following 
that in which they are ordered to retire. 

I grade II gr. Ill gr. IV gr. V gr. VI gr. VII gr. VIII gr. IX gr. X gr. XI gr. XII gr. 

yen per annum. 

Director. 3,000 2,500 2,200 2,000 1,800 

Professors 25002,200 2,000 1 ,Soo 1,600 1,400 1,200 1,000 900 800 700 600 

Instructors J .200 1 ,000 900 800 700 600 500 400 

yen. per month 

Assist and 7^ 60 so 4^ 40 35 30 25 20 1 5 

Prof. Inst. '- . -t. -» •?;?.> j -> 

Teachers, Con- 
ductors, Ass- 
istant and 
Clerks 

The amount of the salary paid to the director and prefessors 
of the sonin rank does not necessarily depend on the official rank, 
especially that of the teachers, for they are often paid in proportion 
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to the number of hours they teach as also to the difficulty of the 
subject j in some cases they are paid even lower than the lowest 
grade (600 yen) in the above table. The salary of a hannin 
official above the 6th grade can not be raised unless he has been in 
the service at least a year, and those getting the salary of the 
highest grade (75 yen) who have served with credit for more than 
5 years and attained superior skill in the profession may exception- 
ally be raised to 100 yen per month. 

Officials who have been in the service for more than 1 5 years 
are entitled to a pension for life in the following cases ; 

(a) In case of retirement at the age 60 or over. 

(b) In case of being retired on account of physical disability 
resulting from accident or disease. 

(c) When put on the retired list on account of the abolition of 
an office or other changes in the organization. 

In the following cases a pension for life, may be granted before 
the completion of 1 5 years of service and even gratuities may be 
added according to circumstances : 

(a) In case of disability resulting from a wound received while 
the duty, the loss of a limb, or some similar cause. 

(b) In case of disability in consequence of a disease contracted 
in attending to duty despite of danger to health. The annuity to a 
pensioner depends on the salary he was drawing at the time of 
retirement and the number of year he was in service. Those 
retiring after a service of over 15 years and less than 16 years are 
entitled to £$s °f their annual salary, and for every additional year 
up to 40 -ajj^j of their salary is added to their annuity. Those with 
less than 1 5 years service are entitled to something less than T 7 of 
what they would receive if they had served 1 5 years. At the 
death of an official either in active service or in the retired list one- 
third of the annual salary he was last in receipt, of is given to his 
family, if he is a high civil official, and 3 months' salary, if he is a 
hannin civil official. 

When a pensioner or one qualified for pension dies, a gratuity is 
allowed to his family, which is £ of his pension for a year. The 
amount of that gratuity reckons according to the same rules as 
in the case of elementary school teachers, and is subject to 
the same conditions with the exception that unlike the teacher 
of the elementary schools, the officials of the higher normal 
schools are required by the law of relief to the families of the 
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diseased to pay one per cent of their monthly allowance into the 
National Treasury. The authorized establishment consists in the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School — the largest institution of the kind — 
of i director, 50 professors, 10 instructors, 9 assistant professors, 1 1 
assistant instructors, 19 teachers, 2 assistants, 12 clerks, making 117 
in all ; in the Hiroshima Higher Normal School which is of recent 
creation and consequently has no attached schools, and has not yet 
reached its full growth, of 1 director, 17 professors, 3 assistant 
professors, 2 assistants, 6 clerks, making 30 in all. In the Higher 
Normal School for Girls which may well rival with the Tokyo Higher 
Normal School in its history and the extent of establishment, 
besides the director, of 26 professors, 7 instructors, 8 assistant profes- 
sors, 13 assistant instructors, 18 teachers, 7 conductors, 8 clerks, mak- 
ing 90 in all. The staff actually numbers 38 professors, 7 assistant- 
professors, 24 employees, 2 foreign employees, making 71 in all in the 
Tokyo Higher Normal School ; 23 professors, 7 assistant professors, 
16 employees, making 46 in all in the Higher Normal School for 
Girls j and in the Hiroshima Higher Normal School 8 professors, 
1 assistaut professor, 2 employees, 1 foreign employee making 1 2 in 
ail. In the various attached schools the principal is chosen out of 
the teaching staff and all business is entrusted to him. So either a 
professor or an instructor fills the place of the principal in the 
attached middle school, girls' higher school, Tokyo Educatioal 
Museum, primary schools and kindergarten. The only schools under 
the direct control of the Minister of State for Education that have 
permanent dormitory superintendents are the Higher Normal 
Schools. This is because so much care is taken for the formation of 
character in those who are to devote themselves to education. 

The duties of the director are defined as follows in the rules relat- 
ing to the directors of government schools. 

(a) Allotment of classes to teachers and the distribution of 
business between the officials. 

(b) Prescribing rules for the. execution of the school 
regulations. 

(c) Appointment and dismissal of employees with monthly 
wages of 20 yen or less. 

(d) Business relating to the dispatch of officials on school 
business to the interior, and the officials' leave of absence. 
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(e) Interchanging the items of expenditure. 

(f ) Giving special holidays in cases of necessity when there 
is no time for asking permission of the Minister of State for Ed- 
ucation. 

In all other cases the director has to ask the permission of the 
Minister of State for Education. He has also to make a report on 
the work done at the end of every fiscal year ; and also he has the 
power of advising the Minister of State for Education about the 
promotion or otherwise of the hannin officials and of tendering his 
advice respecting the promotion or otherwise of the high civil 
officials under his charge. 

Students of the preparatory and main courses of the Tokyo 
Higher Normal School, and in the main course of the Higher 
Normal School for Girls some are supported entirely by govern- 
ment, others partly supported by government and others again 
entirely self-supporting. Those in the elective courses are all at 
their owil expense. In the special courses they are either sup- 
ported by government or at their own expense. In the post- 
graduate course the students in the Higher Normal School are 
either supported by government or at their own expense, but those 
in the Higher Normal School for Girls are at their own expense. 

The students in the main course of the Higher Normal School, 
and the government students in the post-graduate course are pro- 
vided with clothing, and those in the preparatory and government 
students in the special course are paid for their board. The tuition 
fees are collected only of the students in the elective course. The 
students in the main course of the Higher Normal School for Girls 
are provided with board, clothing and the tuition-fees are generally 

not collected. 

According the rule of the school the candidates for admission 

into the preparatory course or as government students into the 
special course are selected through competitive examination by the 
Director of the Higher Normal School out of the applicants re- 
commended by the local governors. These must be of healthy cons- 
titution and good behaviour and must be graduates of a normal 
school, government or public middle school, or of private schools 
recognized by the Minister of State for Education as of middle 
school standard by the 13th Article of the Conscription Law. 
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Sometimes private students arc admitted through examination 
As to the recommendation above referred to, the director of cit 
school may modify the conditions with the permission of the 
Minister of State for Education. The entrance examination takes 
place once in a year, and the director is to send notice of the date 
fixed and the number of vacancies to the local governors. The 
government students in the post-graduate course are chosen out of 
the graduates of the main course with the sanction of the Minister 
of State for Education. Non-graduates are sometimes admitted. 
Admission to the elective course is governed by the same rule. 
No one is admitted to any of the courses who is not of sound 
constitution and good character. 

The qualification for admission into the Higher Normal School 
for Girls are similar. The candidates are nominated by the local 
governors. They must be single, over 17 and under 22 years of age, 
of sound constitution and irreproachable character, and fit in every 
way for the profession of teachers and hold the graduation certificate 
of a normal school, public girls' higher schools with a four years' 
course or any other institution of equal rank. The required number 
arc elected by examination. There is no limit of age for admission 
to the special course for the post-graduate and elective courses ; 
the conditions are the same as in the Higher Normal Schools. 

The students must, as a rule, live in the dormitory, under such 
government and discipline as seem best calculated to foster in them 
the qualities required in teachers. They are given more freedom 
than the students of the local normal schools, in consideration of 
their attainments, age and future profession ; and are left as much as 
possible to their own judgement. 

Obligations and Privileges. — The graduates of the Higher Nor- 
mal Schools both in the main and the special courses educated 
entirely at government expense are under obligation to engage in 
educational work for seven years after graduation. Those partly 
supported are to serve for five years, and self-supporting students 

are bound to serve only three years. 

The length of the compulsory service for graduates of the 
Higher Normal School for Girls is of 5, 3, 2 years respectively. 
The graduates in the special course have also to serve for three 
years. Those graduates, who before the expiration of their term 
of service are dismissed for misbehaviour or have their licenses 



>rfeited for default and find themselves unable to fulfil their obliga- 
t .fls, are bound top ay back the whole or a part of the cost of 
their education ; the Minister of State for Education may, however 
partly or wholly exempt them of that obligation. 

All the men graduates, with the exception of those of the elective 
and post-graduate course are granted lisenses for teaching in normal, 
middle and girls' higher schools ; the female graduates are licensed 
to teach in the latter schools only. The students of the Higher 
Normal Schools may be temporarily exempted of their military 
service and the graduates may serve as one-year- volunteers. Those 
engaged in teaching in government or public elementary schools 
are to serve six weeks in the army and their expenses are borne 
by the government. These privileges are not to extend to the stu- 
dents or graduates of the elective course. The graduates of the 
main course are qualified for appointment as directors of normal 
schools. 

The number of students in the Tokyo Higher Normal School is 
623, and in the Hiroshima Higher Normal School 101, and in the 
Higher Normal School for Girls 367. 

The number of graduates in the Tokyo Higher Normal School 
ls *>574 in all from its first establishment, and in the Higher 
Normal School for Girls is 435. By far the greater part of this 
number are engaged in the teaching profession. 

2. PROVISIONAL TEACHERS' TRAINING INSTITUTES. 

These institutes are opened provisionally to meet the urgent 
demand for teachers by training in the shortest possible time 
teachers for the middle and normal schools, just as is done in the 
special courses of the Higher Normal School. They were first 
opened in April, 1902, by order of the Minister of State for 
Education at the Tokyo Imperial University, and other schools 
under his direct control, and their management was entrusted 
to the President of the University and the directors of the 
respective schools. Consequently, there are no directors to the 
institutes, but only professors and clerks. The number of profes- 
sors is fixed at 9 permanent professors and 5 clerks including all 
the institutes. The duties, rank, and appointment of the professors 
and clerks are the same as in the Higher Normal School. 
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The course of study extends over two years, and the subjects 
vary with different institutes. They provides one or more of the 
following courses : — Japanese and Chinese Classics, English 
Language, Mathematics, Natural History, Physics and Chemi- 
stry. In the Japanese and Chinese Classic Course are taught 
Ethics, Pedagogics, Japanese, Classical Chinese, English and 
History. 

In the English Language Course: — Ethics, Pedagogics, English, 
Japanese, and Classical Chinese. 

In the Mathematical Course : — Ethics, Pedagogics, Mathematics, 
English, Physics, and Book-keeping. 

In the Natural History Course : — Ethics, Pedagogics, Zoology 
Physiology, Botany, Mineralogy, English, Physical Geography 
Geology, Anthropology, and Astronomy. 

In the Physics and Chemistry Course: — Ethics, Pedagogics, 
Physics, Chemistry, English and Mathematics. 

As to the number of school days, school holidays, and mainte- 
nance of the institutes, etc., they are the same as in the Higher 
Normal School. 

The number of hours per week for each subject of study is as 
follows : — 



Number of Hours per Week. 
Japanese and Chinese Classic Course. 



Subjects. 



ist vear. 



2nd year. 



ist & 2nd term. 3rd term. 



Ethics 

Pedagogics 

Japanese 

Chinese Classics 

English 

History 

Total 



9 
10 

3 

4 
28 



3 

9 
10 

3 

3 
28 



6 
10 
11 

3 
30 



29 



English Language Course. 



Subjects. 



Ethics 

Pedagogics 

English 

Japanese & Chinese Classics 
Total: 



ist year. 



2nd year. 



ist & 2nd term. 3rd term 



I 

2 

22 

4 
29 



1 

2 
22 

4 
29 



6 
26 

32 



Mathematical Course. 



Ethics 

Pedagogics . 
Mathematics . 
English 

Physics 

Book-keeping 

Total:.... 



{ 
{ 



1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

28 



1 

4 
16 

3 

3 
1 

1 

28 



* 



8 
16 

3 
3 
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♦Experiment 

Natural History Course. 



Subjects. 



ist year. 



Ethics 

Pedagogics 

Zoology ... 



Physiology 

Botany 

Mineralogy 

English 

Physical Geography 

Geology 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Total: 



ist Term 



{ 



I 
I 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 

3 
2 



* 



I 
I 
2 



2nd year. 



2nd Term 



3rd Term 



I 
I 
2 

2* 



I 
I 
2 



I 

1 



16 



2 


2 


2 * 
2 

2* 


2* 
2 

2* 


3 


3 


2 






2 


1 


1 




2 


4 


16 


A* 


4* 



►* 



2* 
2 

2* 

3 

2 
I 



14 



.* 
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3o 



Physics and Chemistry Course. 



2nd year 



Subjects. ist year 



i 



ist & 2nd term. 3rd term 



Ethics I I 

Pedagogics 2 4 8 

Physics < 

Chemistry «] 

English 3 I 3 , 3 

Mathematics c — — 

Total: j 



S ' 7 ^ 

2* . 2* 2* 

S ! 7 ' 5 

4* ' 2* 2* 



21 ; 22 22 

4 1 4 i 4 



♦Experiment 

The students are admitted through an examination which is 
sometimes omitted for graduates of the middle and normal schools; 
no tuition-fees are charged. 

There are at present five of those institute— one in the Tokyo 
Imperial University, one in each of the First, Second, Third Higher 
Schools and one in the Tokyo Foreign Language School. 

The number of students is 169, the yearly expenditure amount to 
209,107 yen. The first graduates are to come out in March this 
year (1904). 

3. TOKYO FINE ART SCHOOL AND TOKYO ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The Tokyo Fine Art School is devoted not only to the teach- 
ing of the fine arts and art industries, but also to the training of 
drawing masters in the secondary schools. 

The Tokyo Academy of Music has a normal course for the 
training of teachers of music for secondary education. So these 
two schools are given here as places of training for the teachers 
of secondary education ; but as regards special schools devoted to 
fine arts they are dealt with under the head of " Special Schools." 
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TEACHERS' LICENSES. 

The license for teachers for secondary education is granted by 
the Minister of State for Education (i) to the graduates of the 
Higher Normal Schools, Tokyo Fine Art School, Tokyo Academy 
of Music, etc. as also the Provisional Institutes for the Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Education, and (2) to those candidates who 
have succesfully passed the prescribed tests. There is a board of 
committees instituted in 1900 under the supervision of the Minister 
of State for Education for testing the qualifications of the applicants. 
The business of the board is to examine the candidates as to their 
scholarship, moral character, and bodily constitution. The can- 
didates may select any one or as many as they choose of the fol- 
lowing subjects : — Morals, Pedagogics, Japanese, Chinese classics, 
English, French, German, History, Geography, Mathematics, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Natural History, Law, Economics, Penmanship, 
Drawing, Household Management, Sewing, Gymnastics, Music, 
Book-keeping, Agriculture, Commerce, and Manual Arts. They 
may also be examined in one special branch of the above subjects. 
History is divided into two parts, Japanese, and Occidental and 
Oriental History ; Mathematics into four parts : — Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Conic Sec- 
tions and Integral Calculus ; Physics and Chemistry into two parts, 
Physics and Chemistry ; Natural History into three parts, Geology, 
Physiology, Botany and Mineralogy ; Drawing into two parts, Brush 
and Instrumental, Pencil and Instrumental Drawing; Household 
Management and Sewing into two parts, Household Management 
and Sewing. Law and Economics must be coupled together either 
with Morals or Pedagogics. • 

There are two modes of testing, the one by examination and the 
other without examination, just as in the case of elementary school 
teachers (Part II — Sect. II. — 2). The examination is held at least 
once a year, and the test without examination is conducted from 
time to time. The test without examination is an expedient 
devised not only for the benefit of individual candidates, but as a 
necessary measure for obtaining a larger number of licensed 
teachers. The daily progress of educational enterprises, the 
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increase and extension of schools for secondary education, and the 
consequent demand for teachers have been the general tendency 
of these last ten years. To meet the exigencies of the times the 
Department of Education has established provisional institutes for 
the training of teachers on one hand and a new higher normal 
school on the other, not to speak of the extention of the old ones. 
These measures as well as the extension given to the facilities for 
obtaining licences so as to multiply the number of licensed teachers 
were made necessary by the tendency above referred to. Those 
candidates falling into the classes described below are licensed 
without examination : (a) the graduates or those who have com- 
pleted the elective course of the schools approved by the Minister 
of State for Education, (b) the graduates of middle schools or girls* 
higher schools who have studied over three years in certain public 
or private schools approved by the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion, (the graduates of girl's higher schools having a course of five 
years are required to study two years instead of three) (c) the 

graduates of normal, middle, or girl's higher schools or other 
schools of the same standard, who have studied in a foreign college 

or other school of that standard and have obtained a diploma, (d) 

the graduates of foreign schools of the same standard as our normal, 

middle, or girl's higher schools (who have studied in a college 

or other school of that standard and have obtained a diploma), 

(e) those who have certificates qualifying them to teach in a 

school higher than the one they apply for. 

The schools in class (a), are at present the colleges of the Imperial 
Universities and their elective courses, the Higher Schools, the 
Sapporo Agricultural School, the Higher Technical and Commercial 
Schools, the Training Institutes for Teachers of Agriculture, 
Technology and Commerce, the Special Schools of Medicine, the 
Tokyo Foreign Language School, the Tokyo Fine Art School, 
the Tokyo Academy of Music, the Higher and Collegiate Courses 
of the Gakushuin (Peers' school) and the Gymnastic School of the 
Japan Physical Culture Association. 

Those schools belonging to (b), are the Shinto School under the 
control of the Home Department, the Girls' High School of Kyoto-fu, 
the National Literature Institute, the Aoyama Institute (Higher 
Course), the Collegiate and Special Courses of Waseda College, the 
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Higher Normal Course of Nippon College. 

The examinations are of two kinds — preliminary and final ; but 
on some subjects the preparatory examination is omitted. Only 
those who have passed the preliminary are admitted to the final 
examination. The standard of the examination on any subject 
applied for by the candidates shall be adjusted to that of the school 
they wish to teach ; and the examination bears on the method of 
teaching as well as on scholarship. The preliminary examination 
are held at the local government office through which a candidate 
has sent in his application ; the final examinations are generally 
held in Tokyo. 

The officers of infantry or sub-officers of infantry in our army who- 
have served over four years applying for teachers of gymnastics arc 
exempt from examination on military drill. As a teacher should be 
a model for others and should be in sound health for the discharge 
of his duty, candidates have to satisfy certain physical standards 
and their character and past life are closely inquired into. The 
following are disqualified for examination : — 

(a) One committed to imprisonment (pardoned political offenders 
are excepted), (b) One who has been fined and placed under police 
surveillance for breach of trust or an offence against public morality, 
(c) Undischarged bankrupts and insolvent debtors. 

As to the bodily constitution, the candidate must be examined by 
a medical attendant of the school or a qualified medical practi- 
sioner as to the following points : — The constitution, stature, bodily 
weight, chest measurement, power of sight, and of hearing, of 
breathing, condition of the nervous system, of the skin, of the organs 
of speech, present and past diseases or deformity, &c. The state- 
ment of the result of medical examination must be appended to the 
application stating the kind of school a candidate wishes to teach 
and the subjects of study on which he applies for examination. 

In case a licensed teacher is sentenced to imprisonment for a crime 
or is fined and placed under police surveillance for breach of trust or 
an offence against public morality ; or is sentenced to bankruptcy, 
his licence is forfeited ; and in case he has done a dishonest deed or 
anything that may injure his reputation as a teacher, his license 
may be forfeited, if the case is considered serious by the Minister 
of State for Education. 
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The demand for licensed teachers being particularly urgent as 
was stated above, and their situation growing fairer, the candidates 
are fast swelling in number. In 1903, the actual number of persons 
to whom licenses were granted was 991, while the number of 
subjects for which the licenses were given \v v as 1,576. Of these, 
281 or 28% belonged to class (a), i.e. graduates of government 
schools 242, 25% of the total, to class (b), i.e. without examina- 
tion and 468, or 47%, to class (c). 

As regards the sex, from the current year downward (1904) the 
graduates of government schools are expected to be in much larger 
number and the successful candidates will greatly increase, so that 
there will be a considerable augmentation in the aggregate number 
of licensed teachers. There will consequently be ample choice for 
secondary school directors and that part of our educational system 
will sec much improvement realized. 
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PART IV. 



HIGHER EDUCATION. 

By higher education is meant, as stated in the introduction, an 
education higher than that given in the middle schools, the 
highest of this kind being that given in the Imperial Universities. 
All other institutions intended for higher education are amenable 
to the regulations relating to special schools. The higher 
schools, which are institutions with courses preparatory to the 
collegiate courses of the Universities, are, from the standard of 
instruction given, to be treated as belonging to this category. 
Technical schools, being a kind of special schools, are also, from 
their nature, to be included in this list, although they are, for the 
sake of convenience, treated under the heads of technical, agricult- 
ural, and commercial education, respectively. 

This higher education, as it is termed, has made wonderful 
strides with the development in various departments of society, 
and has kept pace with that increase in the national prosperity, 
which has been so noticeable, especially since the Japan-China 
war (1894-1895). 

Section I.— Higher Schools. 

The Kotogakko (higher schools) were called Kotochugakko 
(higher middle schools) before 1894. Going still further back, 
before the year 1886. there was in existence only one institution 
of the kind, which was known as the Daigaku Yobimon (prepara- 
tory school to the University). It was situated in Tokyo and was 
affliated to the Tokyo University — the present Tokyo Imperial 
University. It was the embryo, as it were, of all those institutions 
which were formerly called Kotochugakko and are now known as 
Kotogakko. These institutions have undergone sundry changes 
in the matter of number, management, designation, etc,, but their 
object seems to have remained unchanged, giving as they have 



done, such instruction as is necessary for young men wishing to 
enter the Universities. In accordance with the regulations re- 
lating to the higher schools, it "was originally intended that 
instruction in special branches of science should form the principal 
feature of their educational courses, while those preparatory 
courses which have been, as occasion required, established for the 
benefit of students desiring to enter the Universities, were to be 
of secondary importance. As a matter of fact, most of the higher 
schools were provided with courses in special branches of science, 
such as medicine, pharmacy, law, and engineering. This was the 
state of things till two or three years ago. 

But the preparatory courses have increased so much in import- 
ance, that at present all the higher schools have only courses 
preparatory to the Universities, which arc at present the main 
feature of theses higher schools. In other words, the function of the 
higher schools may be said to be the same as that of schools 
preparatory to the Universities, and in them that instruction is 
given, which is necessary to individuals desiring to prosecute the 
study of special branches of science at the Universities. A revision 
was effected in the year 1900 in the subjects of study, and the hours 
of instruction in the said institutions, the object being to decrease 
the number of subjects and to increase the number of hours allotted 
to each subject, so that the knowledge acquired by students in 
these subjects might not be shallow and incomplete. The sum and 
substance of the revised regulations will be given later on. 

Establishment and Support. — The higher schhols, which number 
eight in all, are situated at Tokyo, Scndai, Kyoto, Kanazawa, 
Kumamoto, Okayama, Kagoshima, and Yamaguchi. They are 
all Government establishments, and are supported in the same 
way as the higher normal schools (q. v.), with the exception of the 
Yamaguchi Higher School, which was established in accordance 
with Art. I. of the regulations relating to government public 
schools to be established by donations ; the greater part of its 
expenditure is accordingly met by donations. 

According to these regulations, when a person offers a donation 
and applies for the establishment of a school in a Fu> Ken, Gun,* 

* "Fu" and *'Ken" correspond to the P'rench prefectures. They are subdivided 
into " Gun " or cantons. 



city, town, or village, such request shall be granted, and the school 
shall be established in the Fu, Ken, Gun, city, town, or village, 
according to the wish of the donor. A Fu, Ken, Gun, city, town, 
or village may supply any deficiency which may occur in the 
expenditure needed for the salaries of the officers of the school, up 
to an amount equal to the sum of the original donation. In case 
the school is abolished, any remaining property or funds shall be 
returned to the donor. 

Subjects of Study and Hours of Instruction. — Courses of study 
are divided into three sections : namely, the First, the Second, and 
the Third Section, each course extending over three years. 

In the First Section those arc taught who wish to enter the 
College of Law or the College of Literature ; in the Second, those 
wishing to enter the College of Science, the College of Engineer- 
ing, the College of Science and Engineering, the Course of Phar- 
macy in the College of Medicine, or the College of Agriculture ; 
and in the Third Section, those intending to enter the Course of 
Medicine or the Course of Pharmacy in the College of Medicine. 

The subjects of instruction included in the course ot the First 
Section are as follows : 
Morals. 

Japanese Language and Chinese Classics. 
Foreign Languages. 
History. 

Logic and Psychology. 
First Principles of Law. 
Gymnastics. 

N. B. — In addition to the subjects above mentioned, instruction 
in the First Principles of Political Economy is given to those 
wishing to enter the College of Literature, while those wishing to 
study Philosophy receive instruction in Physics and Mathematics, 
but receive no instruction in Logic and Psychology. 

With regard to foreign languages, students must elect two out 
of the three languages, English, German and French. Those 
intended for the College of Law may take Latin as an optional 
subject. 

The subjects of instruction included in the course of the Second 
Section arc as follows : — 



Morals. 

Japanese Language. 

Foreign Languages. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Drawing. 

Gymnastics. 
N. B. — In addition to the subjects above mentioned, instruction 
in Zoology and Botany is given to those wishing to enter the 
Course of Pharmacy in the College of Medicine, the Course of 
Zoology, the Course of Botany, or the Course of Geology in the 
College of Science, or the College of Agriculture ; and instruction 
in Surveying is given to those intending to take up Civil Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, or Mining" 
and Metallurgy in the College of Engineering and the College 
of Science and Engineering ; to take up Naval Architecture or 
Architecture in the College of Engineering ; to take up Mathema- 
tics and Physics in the College of Science and the College of 
Science and Engineering ; to take up Astronomy in the College 
of Science; and to take up Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry 
or Forestry in the College of Agriculture. 

In foreign languages, English is the primary subject of study, 
while either German or French must be taken as the secondary 
one. Those, however, who wish to study Electrical Engineering, 
Applied Chemistry, Chemical Technology, or Mining and Metal- 
lurgy in the College of Engineering and the College of Science 
and Engineering, or to enter the College of Agriculture, must take 
German as their secondary language. Those wishing to enter the 
Course of Zoology or the Course of Botany in the College of 
Science or the Course of Veterinary Science in the College of 
Agriculture, may take Latin as an optional study. 

The subjects of instruction included in the course of the Third 
Section are as follows : — 

Morals. 

Japanese Language. 

Foreign Languages. 



Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Zoology and Botany. 

Gymnastics. 
N. B. — All students in this sections must take German as their 
primary language, and either English or French as their secondary 
one. 

Table showing the distribution of time for the several subjects 
of instruction. 

FIRST SECTION. 



Subject. 



Morals 

Japanese Language and Chinese Classics, 

English 

German 

French 

History 

Logic and Psychology 

First Principles of Law 

First Principles of Political Economy 

Gymnastics 

Total 



Hours per Week. 



First Year. 



6 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

3 



3 
3o 



Second Year. 



5 

(9) 
(9) 
(9) 

3 



3 
3i 



Third Year. 



4 

(8) 
(8) 
(8) 

3 

2 

(2) 

3 
29 or 31 



SECOND SECTION. 



Subject. 



Morals 

Japanese Language 

English 

German or French 

Mathematics 

Physics , 

Chemistry (lecture) 

Chemistry (experimental) 
Geology and Mineralogy 

Drawing , 

Gymnastics 

Total 



Hours per Week. 



First Year. 



8 

5 



4 

3 

31 



Second Year. 



7 
7 
4 
3 
3 



4 

3 

31 



Third Year. 



4 

4 
6 

3 

3 

2 

2 
2 

3 
30 



THIRD SECTION. 






Subject. 


Hours per Week. 


First Year. 


Second Year. 


Third Year. 


Morals 


3 

13 

3 

3 

4 

3 
29 


13 
3 

2 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3o 


1 


Japanese Language „ 




German 


10 


English or French 


3 

2 


Latin 


Mathematics 




rhysics (lecture) 


3 
3 
3 


Physics (experimental) 


Chemistry (lecture) 


Chemistry (experimental) 


Zcology and Botany (lecture) 




Zoology and Botany (experimental) 
Gymnastics 


3 
3i 


Total 





N. B. — Those desiring to study Philosophy in the College of 
Literature receive no instruction in the Japanese Language in the 
third year classes, while they have two hours per week allotted 
to Mathematics and two hours to Physics in the second year 
classes, and in the third year classes respectively. Those who 
have undergone the entrance examination in English and intend 
to take up German Law or French Law in the College of Law or 
German Literature or French Literature in the College of Litera- 
ture, receive instruction in English for four hours per week 
throughout the whole course ; while they have 14 hours' instruc- 
tion in German or French per week, as the case may be, in the 
first and in the second .year classes ; and 12 hours' instruction in 
German or French per week in the third year classes. 

Those students in the Second and in the Third Section, who 
intend to pursue any of the following courses, receive no instruc- 
tion in Mathematics, Zoology, Botany, or Geology in the College 
of Science ; Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry, or Veterinary 
Science in the College of Agriculture. Those wishing to enter 
any of the following courses receive no instruction in Chemical 
Experiments : — Civil Engineering or Mechanical Engineering in 
the College of Engineering and the College of Science and Engi- 
neering ; Naval Architecture in the College of Engineering ; 
Mathematics or Physics in the College of Science and Engineering, 
or Astronomy in the College of Science. Those wishing to enter 



any course established in the College of Science, or to take up 
Mathematics, Physics or Chemistry in the College of Science and 
Engineering, or to enter the College of Agriculture, receive no 
lesson in Drawing. English is not taught to those intending to 
take up Forestry in the College of Agriculture. Those desiring to 
study Zoology, Botany, or Geology in the College of Science, or 
to enter the College of Agriculture, have four hours' instruction in 
Zoology and Botany per week in the third year classes. Those 
intending to enter upon any of the following courses have three 
hours' Surveying per week in the third year classes :-— : Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, or 
Mining and Metallurgy in the College of Engineering and the 
College of Engineering and Science ; Naval Architecture or 
Architecture in the College of Engineering ; Mathematics or 
Physics in the College of Science and the College of Science and 
Engineering ; Astronomy in the College of Science ; Agriculture, 
Agricultural Chemistry or Forestry in the College of Agriculture. 

Those students in the First Section, who are to enter the 
College of Law, and those in the Second Section, who wish to 
study Zoology, Botany, or Geology in the College of Science, or 
Veterinary Science in the College of Agriculture have two hours' 
Latin per week in the third year classes. 

Again, those who have entered the Third Section after under- 
going an entrance examination in German, have nine hours' 
German and seven hours' English or French per week in the first 
and in the second year classes ; while they have eight hours' 
German and five hours' English or French per week in the third 
year classes. 

Academic Year, Terms, Holidays, and Vacations. — The acade- 
mic year commences on the nth of September, and closes on the 
ioth of September of the following year. The academic year is 
divided into three terms. The first term commences on the nth 
of September, and closes on the 7th of January of the following 
year ; the second term commences on the 8th of January, and 
closes on the ioth of April ; and the third term commences on the 
1 ith of April, and closes on the ioth of September. 

The holidays and vacations are as follows : — 
Sundays. 



Shuki Korei Sai. 

Kanname Sai. 

His Majesty's Birthday. 

Niiname Sai. 

Komei Tenno Sai. 

Kigensetsu. 

Shunki Korei Sai. 

Jimmu Tenno Sai. 

Summer Vacation (July nth — Sept. ioth). 

Winter Vacation (Dec. 25th — Jan. 7th). 

One week after each term examination. 
Officers. — Officers are as follows : Director, Professors, Assistant 
Professors, Superintendents of Students, and Clerks. 

The office of superintendent (shakari) is fulfilled by a professor 
or an assistant professor in addition to his other duties. Besides 
the officers mentioned above, each higher school may engage 
lecturers, shokutaku (those specially appointed or temporarily em- 
ployed), and foreign profossors as language teachers. The regu- 
lations relating to the appointment, promotion, etc. of the officers 
as well as to their official rank, salaries, etc., are nearly the same 
as those prescribed for the Higher Normal Schools and the Higher 
Normal School for females. 

The prescribed number of the officers is not the same in all the 
higher sclfools. 

TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF THE OFFICERS. 





Professors. 


Assistant • 
Professors. 


Clerks. 


First Higher School (Tokyo) 


37 

24 

24 

24 

23 

23 
21 

20 


9 

5 

7 
10 
12 

6 

5 
3 


S 


Second Higher School (Sendai ) 


6 


Third Higher School (Kyoto) 


•» 
/ 


Fourth Higher School (Kanazawa) 


6 


Fifth Higher School ( Kumamoto) 


8 


Sixth Higher School (Oknyama) 


6 


Seventh Higher School (Kagoshima) 
Yamaguchi Higher School 


5 
6 







N. B. — The number of the 5th Higher School shown above 
includes the officers of the Engineering Department attached to 
that institution, so that the real number of the officers connected 



with the main course (i. c. the course preparatory to the Univer- 
sities) is a little less than that given in the above list. 

According to the enquiry instituted on the 31st of March, 1903, 
the total number of officers was 301, including 180 professors, 21 
assistant professors, 75 other instructors specially appointed or 
temporarily employed, and 25 foreign teachers consisting of 11 
Germans, 9 Englishmen, 2 Americans, 2 Frenchmen, and one Swiss. 

Students. — Candidates for admission to the first year classes of 
the higher schools must be at least 17 years of age and of good 
moral character. They must besides pass a competitive exami- 
nation which is held once every year at each higher school, and 
is open only to the graduates of middle schools. This exami- 
nation is conducted at the same time at all the higher schools, 
and as many students as arc required for admission to the three 
sections are selected from among the passed candidates according 
to the results of the examination, and are afterward apportioned 
among the higher schools, each taking the required number 

Before the year 1902, the entrance examination was held sepa- 
rately at each higher school at different times, and the candidates 
successful at that examination were admitted. But as the number 
of applicants at the different schools varied greatly, a very un- 
desirable result followed. Such of the higher schools as had a 
large number of candidates, were able to select good students, but 
the others, less fortunate in attracting applicants, were obliged to 
be contented with students of poor attainments in order to obtain 
the required number for admission. Consequently, candidates of 
fairly good attainments were rejected at some higher schools, 
while at others, applicants of a very inferior type in point of 
scholarship were admitted. The evil did not stop there, but it 
was visible even when, after finishing the courses of the higher 
schools, students entered the Universities, there still being a great 
divergence in their scholastic attainments. 

The present method of entrance examination seems to be the 
best hitherto tried, for by this method, the evil consequence re- 
ferred to above can be avoided and the examination can be con- 
ducted impartially. 

As has been already seen in the Sections treating ot secondary 
education, the most striking feature in the development of educa- 
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tion in this country during the last decade has been displayed in 
connection with secondary education. To enter a higher school 
and afterwards to proceed to a university was formerly a very 
natural thing for a young man to do after finishing his course at a 
middle school. Even among the fathers of pupils, there prevoiled 
an idea that learning and a university education meant one and 
the same thing. This has been, as it were, a traditional sentiment 
of the Japanese people. They thought a university education to 
be the only course of study to be aimed by young men, since, until 
a few years ago, no other educational institutions worthy of notice 
had been planned by the Government and the prcfectural offices 
for the enlightenment of the young men of the day. Boys who 
have finished the course of a primary school, enter a middle 
school, and after completing the course of a middle school, they 
enter a higher school and take a course preparatory to the 
Universities, so that the higher schools have had on enormous 
number of candidates for admission, year after year. After the 
Japan-China war, and especially during the last five or six years, 
industrial education has come to be encouraged by both the 
Government and the prefectural offices, and industrial schools of 
various grades— including primary, secondary, and higher institu- 
tions,— have come into existence in large numbers. In recent 
years there has arisen a tendency among young men to take great 
interest in industry and to choose industrial pursuits ; (of this we 
shall speak in fuller detail in the part entitled * Techinical Educa- 
tion ' ). But this tendency has not affected the number of those 
graduates of middle schools, who desire admission to higher 
schools— a state of things attributable no doubt to the fact that 
the number of those boys who desire to enter middle schools has 
greatly increased. 

In the year 1901, those who finished the courescs of middle 
schools numbered 9,025, of whom 1,391 were candidates for admis- 
sion to the higher schools, the percentage being about 38. In 
1902, of 9,003 graduates, 4,447 were candidates for admission to 
the higher schools, the percentage being 49; and in 1903, of 10,046 
graduates, 4,208 were aspirants for admission to the higher schools, 
showing a percentage of 42. 

But under present circumstances, the higher schools can not 
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accommodate one-fifth of the number of the candidates for admis- 
sion, those actually admitted being in 1903 not more than 1,600. 
The increase in the number of private special schools and expan- 
sion of their courses, of which we shall speak later on, can easily 
be accounted for, if we take into consideration the yearly increasing 
number of these graduates of middle schools, who are ambitious 
to receive higher education and the limited capacity of Government 
establishments. 

The total number of the students in all the higher schools (the 
students of the Engineering Department attached to the 5th higher 
school being excepted) was 4,609 according to the investigation 
made in March, 1903, and the number of the graduates during one 
year from April 1902 to March 1903 was 856. 

The promotion of students from one class to another and their 
graduation — the completion of the whole course — are decided by 
examinations which are of two kinds: term and Annual. The 
term examinations are held at the end of the first and of the 
second term; the annual is held at the end of the third term, in all 
subjects studied during the year; graduation is decided by the 
results of the three annual examinations. 

For the purpose of encouraging study and good morals among 
students, a student who is distinguished for his scholastic attain- 
ments and good moral character is made an honour students, and 
enjoys the privilege of exemption from tuition fees. On the other 
hand, a student who is guilty of idleness, misconduct, or dissolute 
habits, is, according to circumstances, warned, suspended from his 
attendance, or dismissed from the school. 

Each student must bear all his school expenses, and is required 
to pay an entrance fee of one yen, which is to be paid but once, 
and a tuition fee of twenty-five yen per academic year. 

In the 3rd Higher School, loan scholarships have been establish- 
ed, and when an individual or a private company has offered 
donations with the purpose of supporting poor students who are 
unable to meet their school expenses out of their private means, 
the school has accepted such donations, and disposed of them 
according to the desire of the donors. But, as such cases have 
been rather rare, the other higher schools have not yet made any 
regulations concerning this matter. 
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Standing midway between the Middle Schools and the Univer- 
sities, the Higher Schools arc institutions where the perfecting of 
secondary education and preparation for a University education 
are undertaken. But, intellectual culture, important as it is, is not 
all that is looked for from these institutions. As students in the 
higher schools are about twenty years old, — an age well fitted for 
the cultivation of their moral character, they are placed under 
strict supervision and careful protection. To this end, all the 
higher schools are provided with dormitories, and careful attention 
is given to instruction in gymnastics, with uniform good results in 
the matter of students' health, conduct, and scholastic attain- 
ments. 

Privileges. — Students enjoy the privilege of postponement of 
conscription, and graduates have the privilege of joining the Army 
as one-year-volunteers. Those graduates of the First and Second 
Sections, who are specially distinguished for their proficiency in 
English, may be licensed, without examination, to teach in a 
Middle School, a Normal School or a Girls' Higher School. 

Section III.— Special Schools. 

Besides the two Imperial Universities and the higher schools 
already mentioned, there are various institutions, both Government 
and private, in which higher education is given. Although these 
institutions differ from one another in their nature, and in the 
standard of instruction given, yet they are all to be treated under 
the name of special schools. With a view to perfecting special 
education, and making it really practical, the following regulations 
— Regulations relating to special schools — were made in March 
1903, concerning special schools, all special schools being expect- 
ed to observe the said regulations from and after April 1904 at 
latest. 

In special schools are taught the higher branches of science and 
various arts. Admission to special schools (the schools of music 
and fine arts excepted) may be granted to the following classes of 
persons : — 

(a) Those who hold diplomas of graduation from a middle 
school or a girls' higher school provided with a course of study 
extending at least over four years. 
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(b) Those who have successfully undergone certain tests and 
have proved themselves to possess scholastic attainments higher 
than or equal to those mentioned in (a). 

Those wishing to undergo the tests referred to in (£), must 
possess the following qualifications : — 

(a) They must be 17 years of age, or upwards, in the case ot 
males, and 16 years of age, or upwards, in the case of females. 

(d) They must not be studying at a middle school or a girls' 
higher school. 

(c) They must be of good health and good moral character. 
The tests are applied according to two methods, namely, by 

examination, and without examination. The examination is based 
on the standard of graduation at public or Government middle 
schools or public or Government girls' higher schools having a 
course of study extending over at least fours years. Certificates 
are given to those candidates who pass the tests. 

Those qualified to undergo the tests without examination are 
graduates of the institutions sanctioned by the Minister of State 
for Education to be of the standing of a middle school or a 
girls' higher school with a four years' course of study. At 
present, only the following schools arc on the accredited 
list: — 

The middle school course of the Peers' School, under the control 
of the Imperial Household Department ; the middle school course 
of the Taiwan Sotokufu Language School ; normal schools esta- 
blished by prefectures, and nine other institutions of the standing 
of middle schools. 

The course of study extends over three years, and besides the 
principal course, each special school may be provided with a 
preparatory course, a post-graduate course, or a special course. 

The Government schools are 15 in all, including 5 special schools 
of medicine, the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages, the Tokyo 
Fine Art School, the Tokyo Academy of Music, and higher 
schools of technology, agriculture, and commerce. 

The Hokkaido, Fu, Ken and cities may establish special schools, 
when, owing to local circumstances there is a pressing need for 
such establishments. The special schools of this kind now in 
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existence are chiefly for instruction in relation to medicine and 
commerce. 

Private schools arc numerous and vary in their nature, compris- 
ing schools for law, political economy, medicine, religion, pedago- 
gics, literature, and industry, but most of these special schools are 
intended for male students alone. 

For the instruction of female students, there are only a few 
institutions, among which may be mentioned the Tokyo Academy 
of Music and some other schools with courses in medicine and 
literature. Public and private medical schools arc, however, open 
to female students. 

Of institutions provided with a course of literature, the Women's 
University, recently established, is worthy of special-notice for its 
design and its equipment. 

Public and Private Schools. — To obtain sanction for the establish- 
ment or abolition of a public or private special school, application 
must be made to the Minister of State for Education. 

Regulations relating to the length of the course of study, 
curricula of study, and standard of instruction, as well as regula- 
tions relating to the preparatory, post-graduate, and special courses, 
shall be made by the superintendents (governors of Fu or Ken) in 
the case of public establishments, and by the founders in the case 
of private establishments, after the sanction of the Minister of State 
for Education has been first obtained. To attain official sanction for 
the establishment of a public or a private special school, a written 
application must be sent in, giving information on the following 
points : the object of the school ; designation ; position ; regulations ; 
prescribed number of students ; date of opening ; expenditure ; and 
manner of support ; together with a brief sketch of the personal life 
of the founders (in the case of a private establishment) ; plans of the 
ground and buildings appropriated for the various uses of the 
school ; and a statement as to by whom or what body the school 
is owned. 

In case of special schools of medicine, there must be stated in 
the application, in addition to the particulars mentioned above, the 
situation of the hospital to be established for clinical teaching, the 
prescribed number of clinical patients, the probable number of dead 
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bodies to be dissected, together with plans of the ground and 
buildings. 

The plans of ground and buildings must, furthermore, be 
accompaincd by statements relating to the area, the nature of the 
soil, the condition of the surroundings, the quality of the drinking 
water available, and the state of the environment as looked at 
from the moral as well as from the sanitary point of view. 

Equipments. — Special schools must own the ground upon which 
they stand, and the school-buildings, and must be provided with 
all necessary equipments. School grounds must be large enough 
for the accommodation of the schools, and such places must be 
carefully avoided as would be likely to do harm to the morals or 
health of students. School buildings must be strongly constructed 
and suitably equipped, so as to meet the requirements of instruc- 
tion and management, and must also fulfil all sanitary requirements. 
They should comprise faculty-rooms, class-rooms, offices, and such 
other rooms as the nature of the schools may demand: e.g., rooms 
for experiments, laboratories for students' practical work, rooms 
for research, libraries, rooms for chemical and physical apparatus, 
rooms for specimens, rooms for medicine, dispensing laboratories, 
etc. The school furniture should consist of books, apparatus, 
implements, specimens, models, and such other articles as may be 
necessary for the proper imparting of the instruction given. 

The records, registers, papers, etc.. to be kept by special schools 
shall be, as in the case of middle schools and girls 1 higher schools, 
as follows : — 

(a) Regulations for studies. 
Record of daily work. 
List of text books for use. 

(b) List of officers' names. 

Brief sketches of officers personal history. 

Record of officers' attendance. 

Subjects of instruction for which officers are responsible. 

Time Schedule. 

(c) Students' register of names. 
Record of attendance. 

Papers relating to postponement of conscription. 
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(d) Examination questions. 
Examination papers. 
Results of examinations. 

(e) Register for the entry of school property. 
Account-books. 

Books containing particulars relating to school income 
and expenditure. 

N. B. — As in the case of middle schools and girls' higher schools, 
matters to be included in the regulations for studies mentioned in 
(a), shall be the curricula of study, the method of instruction, the 
government and discipline of students, etc ; such matters, in fact, 
as shall indicate the essential points of instruction and the method 
of teaching in these schools. 

Officers. — The designation, appointment, promotion, etc. of the 
officers of public special schools are similar to those of public 
middle schools and girls' higher schools, but as regards their 
official treatment there is a little difference between the two, the 
directors, the Kyoyu (professors), and the shakan (Superintendents 
of students) being of sonin rank. 



TABLE SHOWING THEIR RESPECTIVE OFFICIAL 
RANK AND SALARIES. 



Designation 

of 

officers. 



Director. 



Kyoyu. 



Shakan. 



Official rank and salaries. 



3rd sonin 
rank. 



3,000 yen. 



4th sonin 
lank. 



5th sonin 
rank. 



6th sonin 
rank. 



More than 

2,000 yen 

and less than 

3,000 yen. 

More than 
2,000 yen. 



More than 

1 ,600 yett 

and less than 

2,000 yen. 

More than 

1,600 yen 

and less than 

2,ooo yen. 



Ijcss than 
1,600 yen. 



More than 

1,200 yen 

and less than 

1,600 yen. 

1 ,200 yen. 



7th sonin 
rank. 



More than 

800 yen 

and less than 

1,200 yen. 

More than 

800 yen 

and less than 

1,200 yen. 



8th sonin 
rank. 



I-ess than 
800 .jvw. 



Less than 
800 yen. 



Those qualified to become teachers in public or private special 
schools are as follows : — 

(a) Graduates of a College of one of the Imperial Universities, 
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or graduates of a Government institution, who may have the right 
to the title of Gakuski. 

(b) Persons specially nominated by the Minister of State for 
Education, 

(c) Persons approved of by the Minister on application. 

In case such teachers as are mentioned in (a), (jb) and (c) can not 
be procured, a special school may for a time employ others, 
subject to approval by the Minister. 

N. B. — When a special school wishes to enagage a teacher, the 
director or founder shall apply to the Minister of State for Educa- 
tion, presenting the curriculum vitae of the proposed teacher, 
except when he is appointed a professor of sonin rank. . His 
scholastic attainments may be tested, by order of the Minister of 
State for Education, by examination, when such a test is deemed 
necessary. The official sanction thus granted to his employment 
as a teacher lasts only so long as he remains and teachs in the 
school he is engaged by, and does not apply afterwards. 

Students. — The details ol the requirements for admission to the 
lowest class of a special school have already been given. Those 
desirous of entering a higher class must first prove themselves 
qualified for entering the lowest class, and be admitted after 
examinations in all the subjects taught in the lower classes. 

The director shall dismiss from the school such students as the 
following : 

(a) Students whose moral conduct is incorrigibly bad. 

(b) Those whose scholastic attaimments are so poor that there 
is no hope left of their improvement. 

(c) Those who are continuously absent from school for over 
one year. 

(d) Those who are continuously absent from school for over 
one month without any adequate assigned reason. 

The director may, moreover, inflict suitable disciplinary punish- 
ments upon those students whose moral conduct or whose attitude 
toward school work is unsatisfactory and detrimental to their 
further progress, although their cases may not be so hopelessly 
bad as those indicated above, and their immediate dismissal from 
school is not a necessity. 

These regulations relating to special schools were enacted but 
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recently, in March, 1903, previous to which time there existed no 
uniform regulations worthy of the name. It is true that even 
before these rcgulatiens came into existence, private special 
schools were, to a certain extent, under supervision, since their 
students and graduates enjoyed special privileges from the govern- 
ment. Furthermore, they were required to observe the regulations 
relating to private schools in regard to the number, qualification, 
and appointment, etc. of officers ; school accommodation ; method 
of teaching, and so forth. But these old regulations were poor 
and imperfect as compared with the present ones. At present, the 
number of public and private institutions which are treated as 
special schools, is 49 in all. Some of these have not yet come 
under the new regulations prescribed for special schools, but they 
will be subject to them from April 1904 at latest. 

The pablic special schools now in existence arc provided with a 
course of medicine ; the principal ones are at Osaka, Kyoto, and 
Nagoya. Their course of study is almost the same as that of the 
government special schools of medicine, except that the course 
of pharmacy is not cstlablishcd in these public medical school. 

Private special schools have greatly increased of late in number, 
there being an aggregatc'of 45 according to the investigation made 
in 1 901. The reason for this increase is that, as education has 
made great progress in recent years, the number of those ambitious 
of receiving higher education has greatly multiplied, while the 
capacity of the government and public institutions is too limited to 
meet this increased demand. The necessity of meeting this 
deficiency has accordingly prompted the establishment of so many 
private institutions. 

The Keiogijiku, the Waseda University and the Kyoto Doshisha 
are at present conspicuous amongst such institutions, each having 
its characteristics derived from its founder, its origin, and its methods 
of instruction; and these institutions are entitled side by side with 
the government special schools of various descriptions, to the 
credit of having been pioneers in the advancement of civilization 
in our country. 

The Keiogijiku, as its name shows, was established during the 
Kcio Era (previous to the Restoration of Meiji), and is, consequently, 
the oldest establishment of all the special schools, public or private, 
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now in existence. Its founder was Yukichi Fukuzawa, one of the 
most prominent characters modern Japan has yet produced. His 
name will long be remembered as the planter of western civiliza- 
tion in Japan ; to him is chiefly owing the introduction of the 
material side of civilization into Japan. 

The number of the graduates of this institution has reached 
3,318, and not a few of these are now holding important positions 
in commercial and political life. The institution is provided with 
a university course, an ordinary course of the standing of a middle 
school, a commercial course, and a primary school course. The 
university comprises four departments : namely, those of Political 
Economy, Law, Politics, and Literature. At present the number 
of students and pupils is over 2,000. 

The Waseda University was established in 1882 by Count 
Okuma, one of the most distinguished statesmen of our country, 
and some of his followers. At first, it was called the Tokyo 
Semmon Gakko (Tokyo Special School) ; but in 1903 it assumed 
the present name of the Waseda University, its design and its 
courses of study being then greatly expanded. This institution 
consists of a University Course, a Special Course, and a Higher 
Preparatory Course. The University Course embraces three depart- 
ments : namely, those of Political Economy, Law, and Literature, 
while the Special Course consists of six departments: namely, 
those of Politics and Economics ; Law ; Administrative La w ; 
Japanese Language and Chinese Classics ; History and Geography ; 
Law and Economics ; and English. In addition, it is provided 
with a post-graduate course. The number of the graduates of the 
Special Course has already exceeded 2,000, and the number of 
students and pupils is at present as many as 3,000, so that in point 
of prosperity it seems to surpass the Keiogigiku. The Wasedc 
Middle School and the Waseda Industrial School are to be 
regarded as belonging to this institutions. 

Both the Keiogijiku and the Waseda University are situated in 
Tokyo, while the Doshisha, a similar institution, and one equally 
prosperous, is situated in Kyoto. It was established in 1875 by 
Jo Niijima who had received a Christian education in America. 
At the beginning, it was called the Doshisha English School. 
Later on, a theological seminary, a girls' school and a preparatory 
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school were added to it. In 1883, * ne courses were much enlarged, 
and the institution was about to become the Doshisha University, 
a scheme however, which was not realized owing to the lamented 
death of its founder. At present, the Higher School Course of the 
Doshisha is treated as a Special School. It consists of the Harris 
Science School; the department of politics and law, and the 
department of literature. 

In addition, this institution is provided with a theological 
seminary, an ordinary school, and a girls' school of the standing 
of a Middle School, together with a library, a school of nursing and 
a hospital. The graduates of the various departments of this 
institution from its establishment number about 1,000. Some of 
these have become exemplary Christians, having no doubt been 
inspired by the noble and self-sacrificing spirit of its founder, while 
some others have made themselves conspicuous in other fields 
such as politics and literature. 

Besides the foregoing Special Schools, there are quite a number 
of Special Schools provided with courses in law, political econmy, 
and politics. They number 15 in all, including the Meiji Univer- 
sity, the Hogakuin University, the Hosei University, the Nihon 
University, the Senshu Gakko, etc. 

The prevalence of a desire for such abstract forms of learning as 
law and politics in this country is no doubt due to the fact that 
people have become aware of the importance and necessity of 
pursuing these studies, since they live under a constitutional 
government ; but for this state of things another reason is assignable, 
at least as powerful as the one just given. Great importance is 
attached by our countrymen to what is called governing a country 
and saving its people — an idea which has been implanted in the 
mind of the nation by the study of Chinese literature. So deeply 
rooted is this idea in their minds that it has come to be almost a 
hereditary trait of Japanese character. This sentiment it is which 
impels the most promissing young men to give themselves to the 
study of law, politics, and the like. 

Among the institutions devoted to instruction in literature and 
pedagogics, may be mentioned the Kokugakuin, the Tetsugakkwan, 
etc. As regards institutions designed wholly or partly for the 
imparting of religious instruction, the Doshisha, which has been 
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already mentioned, is the most conspicuous f>f its kind, while all 
the others are institutions established by various Christian and 
Buddhist sects. Of the latter (i.e. those established by Buddhist 
sects), the two Shinshu Universities founded by the East Honganji 
and the West Honganji respectively are noteworthy as regards 
design and equipment. 

Besides these, there are special schools of medicine, science, 
and pharmosy, most of which are situated in Tokyo. 

As regards medical instruction, as early as 1872, the curricula of 
study for medical schools were prescribed, and in 1882, general 
regulations were issued in connection with medical schools, the 
growth of schools of medicine in Fit and Ken being thus prompted, 
and the way being paved, at the same time, for supplying the 
demand for physicians, which was becoming urgent throhghout the 
country. It so happened, however, that in the year 1888 /*« and 
Ken were forbidden by official proclamation to maintain public 
medical schools by means of local taxations, and the number of 
the public schools of medicine was consequently greatly reduced, 
dwindling down to the four institutions now in existence which in- 
clude the public special schools of pharmacy. 

According to the investigation made by the Department for 
Home Affairs, more than 1,000 physicians are annually wanted, so 
there is ample room left for private medical schools, in addition to 
the government and public schools of medicine. For this reason 
there are at present no less than 12 private schaols of medicine; so 
in point of number, they come second only to those institutions 
designed for instruction in law and politics, which have already 
been spoken of. 

The number of students belonging to these private medical 
schools is over 2,200. Some of these institutions were abolished 
upon the promulgation of the new regulations rcating to special 
schools, the reason being either their unwillingness or their 
inability, from various circumstances, to observe these regulations. 
Amongst the other private special schools, which have already 
been spoken of, there are some which are as yet undecided as to 
placing themselves under the new regulations relating to spec*' 
schools. As, however, all the Special Schools now existing i 
be required, whether willing or unwilling, to submit to these re, 
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lations from and after^April 1904, as a condition of being allowed to 
remain as the such, there may be some change in the number of 
Special Schools. On the other hand, as Special Schools intended 
for industrial education (of which we shall speak in Part VI.) will 
be established in large numbers to meet the growing requirements 
of the times, and to keep pace with the progress of society, the net 
result will be that the number of Special Schools will continue to 
increase, as has heretofore been the case. 

Government Special Schools. 
Special Schools of Medicine — : 

Special Schools- of Medicine existed as Medical Departments of 
the Higher Schools, so forming a part of the said institutions, till 
1901, when they were each placed on an independent footing under 
their present title. The Medical Department of the First Higher 
School became the Chiba Special School of Medicine ; the Medical 
Department of the Second Higher School became the Sendai 
Special School of Medicine ; the Medical Department of the Third 
Higher School became the Okayama Special School of Medicine ; 
the Medical Department of the Fourth Higher School became the 
Kanagawa Special School of Medicine ; and the Medical Department 
of the Fifth Higher School became the Nagasaki Special School of 
Medicine. 

Curricula of Study. — Each Special School of Medicine is provid- 
ed with two courses : namely, the Course of Medicine and the 
Course of Pharmacy ; the Okayama Special School of Medicine, 
however, is an exception to this, no course of pharmacy having 
been established in this school. 

The course of study extends over four years in medicine and 
three years in Pharmacy. 

The subjects of study included in the Course of Medicine arc as 
follows: — 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Pathology. 

Materia Medica. 

Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Ophthalmology. 
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Obstetrics. 

Gynoecology. 

Hygiene. 

Forensic Medicine. 
N. B. — In addition to there subjects, students are instructed in : — 

Morals. 

German. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Gymnastics. 
The subjects of study included in the Course of Pharmacy arc as 
follows : — 

Chemistry. 

Medical Botany. 

Analysis. 

Sanitary Chemistry. 

Forensic Chemistry. 

Pharmacography. 

Pharmacopa&ia. 

Dispensing. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
Determination of the nature of medicine. 

N. B. — In addition to these subjects, students are instructed 
in : — 

Morals. 

German. 

Mineralogy. 

Physics. 

Gymnastics. 
Table showing the distribution of time for the several subjects of 
instruction. 
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COURSE OF MEDICINE. 
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The regulations relating to the academic year, terms, vacations and 
holidays are the same as those prescribed for the Higher Schools. 

Equipment. — Most of the Government Special Schools of 
Medicine have been situated, from the time of their establishment, 
and even before they were placed upon an independent footing, 
at a distance from the Higher Schools they respectively belonged 
to, and those even which stood in the same grounds as the 
principal school, had an almost complete school- equipment >f their 
own. Not to speak of various rooms, apparatus, implements, 
furniture, etc., necessary for purposes ofintruction as well as for 
practical purposes, these schools were each provided with a 
hospital to be used for clinical teaching. So complete were these 
arrangements, that the equipment requisite for the establishment of 
public and private special schools, of which mention has already 
been made, was for the most part, modelled upon that of the 
Government Special Schools of Medicine. 

Officials. — As regards the designation, official treatment, appoint- 
ment, promotion, etc. of officials, the same regulations apply as 
those prescribed for the Higher Schools, while the functions to 
be discharged by the director are the same as those of the 
principals of the Higher Normal. Schools (q. v.). Being nearly 
uniform in their plans, each Government Special School of Medicine 
has nearly the same prescribed number of officials as the other 
schools. The officials consist of: one director, from 12 to 13 
professors, from 5 to 7 assistant professors, and 5 clerks. 

Students. — Candidates for admission, as has been stated in the 
first part of this section, must either be graduates of Middle 
Schools, or they must have proved themselves to possess the same 
degree of proficiency as persons who hold certificates of graduation 
from middle schools, whether by successfully passing a test exami- 
nation, or by giving such proof without being exainmed. 

The number of applicants being much larger than the number 
required for admission, candidates have hitherto been subjected to 
a competitive examination every year. According to investiga- 
tions made in 1901, there were 1/184 applicants for admission, as 
against the prescribed number of vacancies, 571, the number of 
applicants for admission being thus more than double the number 
required for admission. 
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The regulations relating to students' entering and leaving 
schools, tuition fees, rewards and punishments, etc. are very 
similar to those prescribed for the Higher Schools. 

The promotion of students from one class to another is decided, 
as in the case of other government institutions, by the results of the 
term and annual examinations in all the subjects taught during the 
prescribed periods. Rut graduation examinations are divided into 
two parts : theory and practice. 

In the Course of Medicine practice examinations are held in the 
following subjects : — 

Specimens. 

Models. 

Examination of dead bodies. 

Examination of patients. 
In the Course of Pharmacy, practice examinations are held in 
the following subjects : — 

Specimens. 

Examination of organic bodies. 

Compounding medicines. 

Drugs. 

Prescriptions. 
According to the investigation made in March 1903, the total 
number of students was 2,183, of whom 2,021 belonged to the 
Course of Medicine, while 162 belonged to the Course of Pharmacy, 
the average number for each school being 436. The number of 
graduates was 360, the average number for each school being- 72. 

With regard to the administration of school affairs, the director, 
as in the case of other government institutions, takes charge of all 
matters connected with the school, while the other officials, under 
his direction, attend to that portion of the work which is assigned to 
them. A Faculty is organized, and at its meetings all matters are 
to be decided relating to the curricula of study, and the methods 
of teaching, as well as those matters which are connected with the 
management of the school. Supervision of the students devolves 
chiefly upon the Seitokan (Superintendents of Students), as in the 
case of other schools of the same type. 

To the moral culture of the students, the school authorities pay 
no small amount of attention; but, as Special Schools are designed 
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for the instruction of students in the final stage of their school life, 
from the very nature and object of these schools, the cultivation of 
the students' moral character has but a secondary place in their 
design, and the subject does not receive the same amount of 
zealous attention as in the Higher Schools, i.e the Courses prepara- 
tory to the Universities. 

Privileges.— Students have the right of postponing conscription r 
while graduates enjoy the following privileges : 

(a) They may enter the army as onc-year-voluntecrs. 

{b) They may be granted a physician's license. 

(c) They may become school-physicians. 

(d) They may be appointed surgeons in the army or the navy. 

The Tokyo School of foreign Languages 

Historical Summary of Language Education. — As we have had r 
from the very beginning, to look to foreign language as a medium 
of instruction, when planning new education in connection with the 
introduction of western civilization into our country, language 
education was not left solely in the hands of private institutions, 
such as the Keiogijiku at the begining of Meiji, but the government 
did all in its power to foster such education. In 1873, the English 
and French Courses of the Kaisei School, and the German, Russian 
and Chinese Courses, which were under the control of the Depart- 
ment for Foreign Affairs, were fused into one institution under the 
title of the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages. In addition, in- 
stitutions of the same nature and bearing the name of Schools of 
Foreign Languages, were established at Nagoya (in Aichi Prefec- 
ture), Hiroshima, Niigata, Sendai (in Miyagi Prefecture), Osaka, 
and Nagasaki. 

In the following year, the English Course of the Tokyo School 
of Foreign Languages was placed upon an independent footing, 
under the title of the Tokyo English School, and all the other 
Schools of Foreign Languages were, in like manner, called English 
Schools. English has consequently come to be regarded as the 
principal foreign language to be studied, so much so that the 
foreign language included in the courses of study of the Middle 
Schools has been almost exclusively English and it has been 
taught even in some of the Primary Schools. Thus the English 
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language has come to be taught all through this country. 

In the course of time, the Tokyo English School was changed 
into a school preparatory to the University, and the Osaka English 
School became a Special School, while all other English Schools 
were abolished. In 1885, the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages 
was incorporated with the Tokyo Commercial School (the present 
Tokyo Higher Commercial School). Although instruction in 
languages has made steally progress, year after year, and besides 
English, German and French have come to be included in the 
curricula of study of the institutions designed for higher education, 
and in the courses of instruction of some of the Middle Schools, yet 
Special Schools for the study of foreign languages ceased to exist 
for a time as such. 

Establishment and Object of the Tokyo School of Foreign 
languages.— In couscquence of the Japan-China war, the people at 
large came to take a great interest in foreign matters, and the 
necessity for the study of foreign languages having greatly 
increased, in 1897 ^ ie School of Foreign Languages was establish- 
ed. This institution came into existence in consequence of a Bill 
passed by the Imperial Diet in 1896. The school was at first 
attached to the Higher Commercial School (the present Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School). In 1894, however, it was placed 
upon an independent footing, under the name of the Tokyo School 
of Foreign Languages. It is designed to give instruction in eight 
of the principal modern languages of the east and the west : name- 
ly, English, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese, 
and Corean. The object of this institution is to turn out men well 
versed in the languages of those foreign countries with which Japan 
is very closely connected in respect of commerce, politics, and 
learning— men sufficiently qualified to carry on practical pursuits in 
the various walks of life. 

The regulations relating to the organization and the method of 
support are similar to those of the Government Special Schools of 
Medicine. 

Curricula of study. — The course of study extends over three 
year. 

The rules relating to the commencement and termination of the 
academic year and its terms, and to vacations and holidays arc the 
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same as those prescribed for the Government Special Schools of 
Medicine. 

Table showing the distributions of time for the several subjects 
of instruction. 



COURSES OF ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN. 



Subject. 



English (principal)... 
French (principal) . 
German (principal) 

(English (secondary) 
French (secondary) 
German (secondary) 

Japanese language 

Chinese Classics 

Political Economy .. 
International Law .. 

Pedagogics 

Philology 

Gymnastics 

Total 



Hours per week. 



First year. 



18 
18 
18 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 



3 
27 



Second year. 



18 
18 
18 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(1) 

(1) 

(3)* 

(3)* 
(2)* 

(2)* 
3 

28 



Third year. 



18 
18 
18 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(1) 
(I) 
(3)* 

(3)* 
(2)* 
(2)* 

3 
28 



COURSES OF RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH. 



Subject. 



Russian (principal). 
Italian (principal)... 
Spanish (principal) 



English (secondary) 
French (secondary).. 
German (secondary) 

Japanese Language . 

Chinese Classics , 

Political Economy ... 
International Law... 

Pedagogics 

Philology 

Gymnastics , 



Total 



Hours per week. 



First year. 



18 
18 
18 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(2) 
(2) 



3 
27 



Second year. 



18 
18 
18 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(I) 

(1) 

(3)* 

(3)* 

(2)* 

(2)* 

3 

28 



Third year. 



18 
18 
18 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 

(1) 

(0 

(3)* 

(3)* 
(2)* 

(2)* 

3 

28 
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COURSES OF CHINESE AND COREAN. 



Subject. 



Hours per year. 



First year. 



(Chinese (principal) 
Corean (principal) 

English (secondary) 

Japanese Language and Chinese Classics 

Political Economy 

International I aw 

Pedagogics 

Philology 

Gymnastics 

Total 



18 
18 

4 
3 



3 

28 



Second year. 



18 
18 

4 

2 

(2)* 
(2)* 

(I) 
(I) 

3 
29 



Third year. 



18 
18 

4 

2 

(2)* 
<*)* 

(I) 

(I) 

3 

2 9 



N. B. — (1) In the second and the third year classes of the prin- 
cipal courses, students are taught a general outline of the history, 
geography, and literature of the country or countries in which the 
language they are studying in spoken. 

(2) The hours given in brackets in the above tables belong to 
subject originally optional, but which having been once selected 
become a part of the prescribed subjects of study, and are treated 
in the same way as the other regular subjects and gymnastics. 

(a) Students belonging to the English, the French, the German, 
the Russian, the Spanish, and the Italian Department must take up 
one optional subject of four hours per week and one subject of three 
hours per week ; or one subject of four hours per week and one 
subject of two hours, and one subject of one hour per week. 

Note : — Those who at the annual examination have attained an 
average mark of 70 for the previous year, may, by permission, take 
up one additional optional subject. 

(J?) In the foregoing lists, certain hours are marked*. This 
is to show that as the lectures on the subjects to which the marked 
hours are attached, last only for one year, those who have studied 
these subjects for one year shall not select the same subjects in the 
following year. 

(c) Students in the Chinese and Corean Departments ar general- 
ly required to take one additional subject. 
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Members of these two departments who wish to take up an addi- 
tional optional subject must possess the qualifications stated in the 
Note appended to (a). 

(3) For the benefit of the students of the post-graduate course 
and the Itakusei^ as well as for students of the principal courses, 
lectures on such subjects as are considered to be useful and 
necessary, but are not included in the curricula of study of the 
school, will occassionally be given in addition to those additional 
subjects mentioned in the tables already given. 

This institution is also provided with special courses for persons 
wishing to study for a shorter period of time any of the languages 
taught in the school. The course of study extends through two 
years, and the number of hours of instruction does not exceed 15 
hours per week. 

Officials. — The designation, offcial treatment, appointment, 
dismissal, etc. of officials are the same as those prescribed in the 
case of the Government Special Schools of Medicine, except that 
the director of this school can be of Sonin rank, and his salary is 
not to exceed 2,600 yen per year. 

The prescribed number of officials is 28, including one director, 
21 professors, 11 assistant professors, and 5 clerks. But from the 
special nature of instruction given in this institution every depar- 
ment has one or more foreign teachers. 

According to the investigation made in March 1903, the staff of 
officials consists of 12 professors, 13 Shokutaka (those specially 
appointed or temporarily engaged), 9 assistant professors, and 1 1 
foreign teachers, including one Englishman, one American, one 
Frenchman, one German, one Russian, one Spaniard, two Chinese 
and two Coreans. 

Students. — The regulations relating to qualifications for admis- 
sion and the method of making up any deficiency, where the 
number of candidates falls short of the number required for admis- 
sion, are the same as those for the Special Schools of Medicine. 
As it is, the number of applicants so far exceeds the number pre- 
scribed for admission, that the candidates are subjected to a 
competitive examination held at the commencement of each 
academic year. 

When a Government office, a private company, or a school, etc 
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applies to the school for the special admission, of students of it 
own sending, and states the object proposed in having thei 
specially instructed in the language selected, such students ar 
admitted under the name ot ltakusci> and are instructed togethc 
with the regular students. Before being admitted, they are teste 
in regard to scholastic attainments, and in regard to their posses 
sing such qualifications as would enable them to pursue to advar 
tagc the study of the language in question. 

Those of the graduates, who wish to further continue thei 
studies, may remain after their graduation for a period not exceed 
ing two years in length. 

Persons, not regular students, who wish to study one or more c 
the subjects prescribed in any of the eight courses, may, upo 
application, be admitted as elective students at the beginning c 
each year. Such only shall be admitted after examination, as ar 
considered capable of pursuing to advantage the proposed cours 
of study. 

Special courses arc opened for those who have regular calling! 
or for such other persons as are approved of by the Director i 
consideration of special circumstances. These courses being o 
this footing, candidates applying for the first year are admitted 
without examination, (unless the number of applicants exceeds th 
maximum number prescribed for admission), but those applyinj 
for admission at or after the commencement of the second an< 
third terms arc only admitted after examination. 

According to the investigation carried out in March 1903, th* 
number of students was 821, including 401 students of the principa 
courses, 52 students of the post-graduate course, 29 students of th< 
elective course, and 330 students of the special courses. Th< 
graduates are, for the most part, engaged in educational, industrial 
or official pursuits, so that their occupations vary a good deal ir 
nature, but the graduates are one and all following practical 
pursuits more or less connceted with the language they have studied, 

Promotion and graduation arc, as in the case of the Higher 
Schools, decided by the results of examinations ; and the rules 
relating to rewards and punishments, and to matters connected 
with government and discipline are nearly the same in this school 
as in the institutions spoken of. 
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Students belonging to the special courses can not become honour 
students. 

Each student must bear his own school expenses, and is required 
to pay an admission fee of one yen and a half, which is to be paid 
but once. The annual tuition fee amounts to 20 yen. The students 
of the post-graduate course must pay a fee of 5 yen annually. 

The students of the special courses must pay a tuition fee of 10 
yen annually, besides an admission fee of one yen, which is to be 
paid but once. 

Such of the students of the principal courses as are distinguished 
for their scholastic attainments and good moral character, but are 
unable through poverty to defray their school expenses from their 
private means, may be given loan scholarships of the sum of 100 
yen per annum. 

Loan scholarships are of two kind : namely, government loan 
scholarships and puplic or private loan scholarsihps. Government 
loan scholarships are provided out of the National Treasury, and are 
awarded to poor students who are distinguished for their scholastic 
attainments and good morals, and who take up such a course of 
study as makes it necessary for them to receive special aid. Public 
loan scholarships consist of the funds furnished by government 
offices or given by private companies or individuals particularly 
interested in the work of this school and these scholarships also are 
awarded to students belonging to the foregoing category. 

The Tokyo Fine Art School and the Tokyo Academy of 
Music. — These two institutions will be treated of in the next part, 
so no further mention is made of them here. 

Industrial Schools. — As these schools will be dealt with in the 
next part under the heads of technical, agricultural, and commercial 
education, no further mention is made of them here. 

Section II.— Imperial Universities. 

Imperial Uuiversities have for their object the teaching of such 
arts and sciences as are required for the purpose of the State, and 
the prosecution of original researches in such arts and sciences. 
Each Imperial University consists of a University Hall and 
Colleges : the University Hall being established for the purpose of 
original research, and the Colleges for that of instruction, theoretic 
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cal and practical. At present there are two universities, viz, tin 
Imperial University of Tokyo and the Imperial University o: 
Kyoto. The latter is of very recent origin, having been establish- 
ed in 1897, while tnc former dates almost from the same period as 
the Meiji Government. At the Restoration of 1 868, the Imperial 
Government revived an institution known in the Tokugawa period 
as Kaiscijoy and in the following year it was designated Daigaku 
Nanko ; from this originated the persent University of Tokyo. In 
1873 the name was changed, and the institution was called Kaisci 
Gakko. In 1877 it was combined with the Tokyo Igakko (Tokyo 
Medical College) to form the Tokyo Daigaku or Tokyo University 
with the four departments of Law, Medicine, Literature, and 
Science. In 1886, when the Kdbu Daigakkd (Imperial College of 
Engineering) was incorporated with it, the institution was given 
the name of Teikoku Daigaku or Imperial University. At that 
time it consisted of the Departments of Law, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Literature, and Science, the Department of Agriculture not 
being established until 1890, when the College of Agriculture and 
Dendrology was incorporated with the University. On the es- 
tablishment of the Kyoto Imperial University 1897, the word 
* Tokyo ' was officially prefixed to the previously existing Univer- 
sity, to distinguish it from the institution in Kyoto. At present, the 
Impei ial University of Tokyo consists of a University Hall and six 
Colleges, while the Imperial University of Kyoto consists of a 
University Hall and Colleges of Law, Medicine, and Science and 
Engineering. There are two Colleges of Medicine in the Kyoto 
Imperial University, one in Kyoto and the other in Fukuoka. 

The term of study at the University Halls is five years Imperial 
University of Tokyo and in- the Imperial University of Kyoto 
the shortest term is fixed at one year. The course of study 
in the Colleges of Literature, Science, Agriculture, and Science 
and Engineering, extends over three years. In the Colleges 
of Medicine, the term is four years in Medicine and three 
years in Pharmacy. In the Colleges of Law no definite term 
of study is fixed ; but the shortest term extends over 
three years in the University of Kyoto. Each College in the 
University of Tokyo admits elective students and in the Kyoto 
University hearers at lectures are admitted. Both classes of 
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students arc admitted to pursue one or more of the subjects of 
study prescritcd in the courses ior the Colleges. The term of study 
of the elective students and hearers at lectures is one year in 
the College of Medicine ; in other Colleges no definite term is fixed. 
A course of graduate studies is established in the College of Medi- 
cine, Literature, and Science in the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
for the benefit of graduates of these Colleges, as well as persons 
possessed of attainments equal to or higher than those of the said 
graduates, who desire to pursue further the studies of the course 
which they have already completed. The length of a course of 
graduate studies is less than two years. 

The Imperial Universities arc established by the Government, 
and their disbursements are paid out of the National Treasury. 
The finances of the Universities are managed similarly to those of 
the Government Schools already referred to. The expenditure for 
the Imperial University of Tokyo amounted to yen 1,021,083 for 
1902-3, and that of the Kyoto Imperial University amounted 
yen 536,669 for the same year. 

Courses of Study, Numbers of Chairs, etc. — The College of Law 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo includes the two courses of 
Law and Politics, with 29 professorial Chairs. In the Imperial 
University of Kyoto, the College of Law, in like manner, the two 
courses of Law and Politics, with 20 professorial Chairs. The 
subjects for lectures in the course of Law, in the University of 
Tokyo, are as follows: Constitution; Civil Code; Commercial 
Code; Code of Civil Procedure ; Criminal Code; Code of Criminal 
Precedure ; Administrative Law ; Public International Law ; Private 
International Law ; History of Legal Institutions ; Roman Law ; 
Political Economy ; Comparative History of Legal Institutions ; 
Law of Bankruptcy ; Jurisprudence ; and English, French, or 
German Law as may be selected. In the course of Politics, the 
subjects are : Constitution ; Political Economy ; Finance ; Statistics ; 
Public Law ; Politics ; Administrative Law ; Public and Private 
International Laws ; Civil Code ; Commercial Code ; Criminal 
Code (General) ; Economic History ; History of Politics ; History 
of Legal Institutions ; History of Political Economy ; Diplomatic 
History ; Jurisprudence. In the University of Kyoto, the subjects 
for the lectures in the first course of Law are : Constitution ; Civil 
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Code (General) ; Criminal Code ; Administrative Law ; Commen 
Code ; Code of Criminal Procedure ; Code of Civil Procedu 
Law of Bankruptcy ; Public International Law ; General Politi 
Economy ; and English, French, or German Law, as may 
selected. In the second course, the subjects are: Constitute 
Criminal Code ; Administrative Law (General; ; Civil Code ; Cc 
mercial Code ; Code of Criminal Procedure ; Code of Civil Pre 
dure ; Law of Bankruptcy ; Public and Private International Lai 
Political Economy (General) ; Roman Law ; History of Le 
Institutions ; and Jurisprudence. In the third course are : Con 
tution ; Criminal Code (General) ; Administrative Law ; C 
Code ; Public and Private International Laws ; Commercial Co< 
Political Economy ; Finance ; Statistics ; Politics ; History 
Politics ; Public Law ; and English, French, or German Law, 
may be selected. The subjects in the fourth course arc : Con 
tution ; Criminal Code (General) ; Administrative Law (Genera 
Civil Code (General) ; Jus in Rem ; Jus in Personam ; Commen 
Code ; Public International Law ; Political Economy ; Finan 
Statistics ; Public Law ; History of Political Economy. 

The College of Medicine of the Imperial University of Tol 
includes the two courses of Medicine and Pharmacy, with 
professorial Chairs. In connection with the College is establisl 
a course of lectures on State Medicine. In the Imperial Univers 
of Kyoto, the College of Medicine has only one course of Medic 
with 14 professorial Chairs. The subjects of study in the con 
of Medicine arc identical in both Universities, viz., An at on 
Anatomy (practical) ; Histology ; Histology (practical) ; Physic 
gy ; Medical Chemistry ; General Pathology ; Pathological Ana 
my (practical) ; Comparative Anatomy and Viviparity ; Pharr 
cology ; Pharmacology (practical) ; Physiological Chemistry (prai 
cal) ; Materia Medica; Pathological Histology (practical); Diagno: 
General Surgery ; Gynaecology ; Special Medicine ; Special Surj 
ry ; Topographical Anatomy ; Course of Demonstration in Pat] 
logical Anatomy ; Clinical Medicine ; Out-patient Dispense 
(medical) ; Clinical Surgery ; Out-patient Dispensary (surgica 
Bandaging (practical) ; Obstetrics ; Ophthalmology ; Pract 
with Ophthalmoscope ; Hygience ; Forensic Medicine ; Out-pati< 
Dispensary (otological, rhynotogical ; and laryngological) ; Dem< 
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stration in Surgery (practical) ; Clinical Gynaecology and Ob- 
stetrics ; Out-patient Dispensary (gynaecological and obstetrical) ; 
Practice on the Mamikin (phantom) ; Clinical Ophthalmology ; 
Out-patient Dispensary (ophthalmological) ; Dermatology and 
Syphilis ; Clinical Dermatology and Clinical Syphilis ; Out-patient 
Dispensary (dermatological and syphilitic) ; Psychiatry ; Clinical 
Rsychiatry ; Bacteriology (practical) ; Clinical Paediatrics ; Out- 
patient Dispensary (paediatrical) ; Clinical Otology ; Clinical 
Rhynology ; and Clinical Laryngology ; Out-patient Dispensary 
(otological, rhynological, laryngological) ; Out-patient Dispensary 
(dental). Course of Pharmacy : — Pharmaceutical Chemistry ; 
Medical Botany ; Botanical Anatomy ; Analysis (practical) ; 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry (practical) ; Botany and Microscopy ; 
Pharmacography ; Forensic Chemistry ; Sanitary Chemistry ; 
Analysis of Plants (practical) ; Pharmacography (practical) ; Or- 
ganic Chemistry ; Dispensing ; Forensic Chemistry (practical) ; 
Sanitary Chemistry (practical) ; Dispensing (practical) ; Practice 
in the Japanese Pharmacopaeia. 

In the College of Engineering are the nine courses of Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Naval Architecture, Tech- 
nology of Arms, Electrical Engineering, Architecture, Applied 
Chemistry, Technology of Exploives, and Mining and Metallurgy, 
with 29 professorial Chairs. The subjects in the course of Civil 
Engineering are as follows : Mathematics ; Applied Mechanics ; 
Heat Engines ; Building Materials ; Mechanical and Metallurgical 
Technology ; Geology ; Masony Bridges ; Road-making ; Survey- 
ing ; Design, and Drawing, and their Practice ; Hydraulic Engi- 
neering ; Railways ; Sanitary Engineering ; Hydraulics ; Workshop 
Appliances ; Industrial Economy ; Street Railways ; Hydraulic 
Machinery ; Seismology ; Administrative Law affecting Engineer- 
ing Works ; Building Construction ; Geodesy ; and Outlines of 
Electrical Engineering. Course of Mechanical Engineering : 
Mathematics ; Dynamics ; Applied Mechanics ; Heat Engines ; 
Mechanisms ; Hydraulics ; Workshop Appliances ; Outlines of 
Naval Architecture ; Drawing and Exercises in Applied Me- 
chanics ; Design and Drawing in Naval Architecture ; Steam and 
Thermodynamics ; Kinematics and Dynamics of Machinery ; 
Marine Engines; Spinning and .Weaving ; Locomotives; Outlines 
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of Naval Architecture ; Hydraulic Machinery; Outlines of Klectri- 
cal Engineering ; Mechanical and Metallurgical Technology ; 
Building Construction ; Industrial Economy ; Electrical Engineer- 
ing Laboratory ; etc. Course of Naval Engineering : Mathema- 
tics ; Dynamics ; Applied Mechanics ; Heat Engines ; Mechanism; 
Workshop Appliances ; Mechanical and Metallurgical Technology ; 
Hydraulics; Naval Architecture; Drawing and Exercises in 
Applied Mechanics ; Design and Drawing ; Marine Engine and 
Drawing ; Steam ; Marine Engines ; Hydraulic Machinery ; Out- 
lines of Electrical Engineering ; Industrial Economy. Course of 
Technology of Arms : Mathematics ; Dynamics ; Applied Mecha- 
nics ; Heat Engines ; Mechanism ; Technology of Explosives ; 
Rifles and Guns ; Hydraulics ; Workshops Appliances ; Metallurgy ; 
Drawing and Exercises in Applied Mechanics ; Chemical Labora- 
tory ; Mechanical Drawing ; Exterior Ballistics ; Technology of 
Explosives ; Theory of Projectiles ; Gun "Carriages and Limbers ; 
Torpedoes ; Steam ; Outlines of Electrical Engineering ; Outlines 
of Naval Architecture; Metallurgy of Iron ; Hydraulic Machinery; 
Chemical Laboratory ; Drawing, Practical Exercises ; Mechanical 
and Metallurgical Technology ; Special Extra Lectures ; Con- 
struction of Tables for Artillery Practice ; Design and Drawing. 
Course of Electrical Engineering : Mathematics ; Dynamics ; 
Applied Mechanics ; Heat Engines ; Hydraulics ; Mechanism ; 
Electricity and Magnetism ; Electric and Magnetic Measure- 
ments ; Mechanical Drawing ; Chemical Laboratory ; Ele- 
ctrical and Magnetical Laboratory ; Telegraphy and 
Telephony ; Electric Lighting and Electric Power ; 
Dynamos and Motors ; Electro Chemistry ; Steam ; Hy- 
draulic Machinery ; Mechanical and Metallurgical Technology ; 
Building and Construction ; Industrial Economy ; Design and 
Drawing ; Electrical Engineering Laboratory ; and Special Extra 
Lectures. Course of Architecture : Mathematics ; Heat Engines ; 
Applied Mechanics ; Surveying ; Geology ; Perspective ; Stere- 
otomy ; Building Materials ; Building Construction ; Japanese 
Architecture ; Architectural Design ; History of Architecture ; 
Practical Surveying ; Drawing and Exercises in Applied Mecha- 
nics ; Freehand Drawing ; Drawing and Perspective Practice ; 
Sanitary Engineering ; Hydraulics ; Asthetics ; Iron Construction ; 
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Execution of Works ; Decoration; Decorative Drawing; Japanese 
Architectural Design and Drawing ; Design and Drawing ; Me- 
chanical and Metallurgical Technology ; Seismology ; Building 
Laws Course of Applied Chemistry : Inorganic Chemistry 
Organic Chemistry ; Histry of Chemistry ; Chemical Technology 
Metallurgy ; Mineralogy ; Heat Engines ; Mechanism ; Hydraulics 
Applied Mechanics ; Building Construction ; Chemical Analysis 
Determinations of Minerals ; Design and Drawing ; Elactro- 
Chemistry ; Outlines of Electrical Engineering; Outlines of Tech- 
nology of Explosives ; Technical Analysis ; Chemical Technology 
Laboratory ; Mechanical and Metallurgical Technology ; Assay- 
ing ; Assaying Practice. Course of Technology of Explosives : 
Mathematics ; Dynamics ; Applied Mechanics ; Mechanism ; Heat 
Engines ; Technology of Explosives ; Rifles and Guns ; Inorganic 
Chemistry ; Organic Chemistry ; Chemical Technology ; Hydrau- 
lics ; Chemical Analysis ; Mechanical Drawing ; Exterior Ballitics ; 
Theory of Projectiles ; Gun Carriages and Limbers ; Torpedoes ; 
Outlines of Electrical Engineering ; Mechanical and Metallurgical 
Technology ; Building Construction ; Technical Analysis ; Chemi- 
cal Technology Laboratory; Design and Drawing; Special Extra 
Lectures Course of Mining and Metallurgy : Mineralogy ; Geolo- 
gy ; Mining ; Metallurgy ; Surveying ; Mine Surveying ; Building 
Construction ; Heat Engines ; Mechanism ; Applied Mechanics ; 
Determinations of Minerals and Rocks ; Chemical Analysis ; Survey 
Practice ; Mine Survey Practice ; Design and Drawing ; Metallurgy 
of Iron ; Dressing ; Hydraulics ; Workshop Appliances ; Outlines 
of Electrical Engineering ; Assaying ; Assaying Practice ; Blow- 
pipe ; Analysis ; Ore Deposits ; Mechanical and Metallurgical 
Technology ; Mining Laws ; Metallurgical Experiments ; Engi- 
neering Practice ; Mining ; Designing ; Metallurgical Designing ; 
Iron Metallurgical Designing. 

The College of Literature includes the nine courses of Philosophy, 
Japanese Literature, History, Philology, English Literature, Ger 
man Literature and French Literature, with 2 1 professorial Chairs. 
The course of Philosophy includes the following subjects of study, 
viz : Introduction to Philosophy ; History of European Philosophy ; 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge ; Sociology ; Oriental Philoso- 
phy ; Practical Course of Psychology ; Ethics, Philosophy; Exer- 



<,iv;* in PhiJ'/wphy ; /Esthetics ; Pedagogics : English, German or 
French an/ t*xro of which are to be selected. Course of Japanese 
Lfteratw; : Introduction to Philosophy; Japanese Language 
)a\/'aw.%c Literature ; History of European Philosophy; Phonetics 
CliiriTv: Literature ; Comparative Philology- ; Japanese History 
Oriental Philosophy 'Chinese) ; History of Japanese Literature 
y-E*thetic% ; History of Fine Art; Oriental Philosophy (Buddhist) ; 
I Vdaj/ogicft J ;inr ' two out °f *h e three subjects of English, French, 
and German. Course of Chinese Literature : Introduction to Phi- 
losophy ; 1 liatory of European Philosophy ; Historical Methodo- 
logy, Oriental Philosophy; Chinese History ; History of Legal 
ImttitutioriH of China; Chronology; Chinese Language; Chinese 
Literature; Phonetics; History of Oriental Philosophy; History 
of Cliinrftr. Literature; History; Psychology; Logic and Theory 
of Knowledge ; Ethics; Esthetics; History of Fine Art; Paeda- 
^jojricH ; and two out of the three subjects of English, German, and 
Prc-nch. (The: course of Chinese Literature is subdivided into the 
three branches of Chinese Classics, Chinese History, and Chinese 
Literature. Those students whose special study is the Chinese 
CliiMHics are not required to take up the Historical Methodology, 
Ili'Unry of Legal Institutions in China, Chronology, Phonetics, 
History of Chinese Literature, History, /Esthetics, and History 
of the Tine Art. Students whose special study is Chinese History 
are not required to take up the History of European Philosophy, 
Phonetics, History of Chinese Literature, Psychology, Logic and 
Theory of Knowledge, Ethics, .Esthics, and History of the Fine 
Art. Students whoso special study is Chinese Literature are not 
required to take up the Historical Methodology, History of the 
Legal Institutions of China, Chronology, History, Logic and 
Theory of Knowledge, and Ethicsh Course of Japanese History : 
Japanese History and Geography; History of the Legal Insti- 
tutions of Japan ; Chinese History and Legal Institutions; Histori- 
cal Methodology ; Chronology, Diplomatics ; Introduction to Phi- 
losophy ; History : Pedagogics ; and any two of English, French 
and Gemun. Course of History: History and Geography ; Japa- 
nese History; Chinese History and Legal Institutions; Diplo- 
matics; Chronology; Introduction to Philosophy; Pedagogics 
and two out of the tVrev suHccts of English. French and German. 
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Course of Comparative Philology : Comparative Philology ; Japa- 
nese Language ; Latin ; Greek ; German ; French ; Anthropology ; 
Introduction to Philosophy ; Phonetics ; Comparative Grammar of 
Romance and Teutonic Languages ; Chinese Language ; Sanskrit ; 
Comparative Grammar of Indo-European Languages ; Exercise in 
Comparative Philology ; Korean Language ; and Paedagogics. 
Course of English Literature : Introduction to Philosophy; History 
of European Philosophy ; English ; German ; Latin ; History of 
Oriental Philosophy ; Phonetics ; Comparative Grammar of Ro- 
mance and Teutonic Languages ; French ; ^Esthetics ; History of 
Fine Art ; History of European Literature (modern) ; Paedagogics, 
and one of the following : — History, French, Japanese Literature, 
Chinese Literatute. Course of German Literature : Introduction 
to Philosophy ; History of European Philosophy ; History of 
European Philosophy ; German ; Latin ; English ; History of 
Oriental Philosophy ; Phonetics ; Comparative Grammar of Ro- 
mance and Teutonic Languages ; French ; ^Esthetics ; History of 
Fine Art ; History of European Literature (modern) ; Paedagogics ; 
and one of the following: — History, French, Japanese Literature; 
Chinese Literature. Course of French Literature : Introduction 
to Philosophy ; History of European Philosophy ; French ; Latin ; 
English ; History of Oriental Philosophy; Phonetics; Comparative 
Grammar of Romance and Teutonic Languages ; German ; ^Esthe- 
tics ; History of Fine Art; History of European Literature (mod- 
ern) ; Paedagogics ; and one of the following : — German, History, 
Japanese Literature, and Chinese Literature. In addition, students 
are allowed to take certain optional subjects, and may also be 
permitted to attend the lecture in the Colleges of Law and 
Science. 

The College of Science includes the eight courses of Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Theoretical Physics, Practical Physics, Chemistory, 
Zook < /, Botany, and Geology, with 22 professorial Chairs. The 
subjects of study in the course of Mathematics are as follows : 
Calculus; Solid and Plane Analytical Geometry; Select Chapters 
in Elementary Mathematics, Astronomy and Least Squares; 
Elements of Theoretical Physics ; Mathematical Exercises ; General 
Theory of Functions and Theory of Elliptic Functions ; Algebraic 
Curves; Higher Differential Equations; Theory of Numbers and 
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Algebra; Dynamics; Physical Laboratory; Higher Geometry; 
Algebra; Select Chapters in Higher Analysis; Calculus of 
Variations ; and Mathematical Seminary (optional). Course of 
Astronomy: Calculus; Geometry; Mathematical Exercises ; Ele- 
ments of Theoretical Physics ; Exercise in Theoretical Physics ; 
Astronomy and Least Squares; Physical Laboratory; Spherical 
Astronomy ; Practical Astronomy ; Practice (in Astronomy) ; 
Dynamics ; Higher Differential Equations ; General Theory of 
Functions and Theory of Elliptic Functions ; Light ; Spherical 
Harmonics (optional) ; Theory of Potentials (optional) ; Applied 
Dynamics (optional) ; Celestial Mathematics ; Astro-Physics. 
Course of Theoretical Phisics: Calculus; Mathematical Exercises; 
Geometry; Elements of Theoretical Physics; Physical Laboratory; 
Astonomy and Least Squares; Higher Differential Equations; 
General Theory of Functions and Theory of Elliptic Functions; 
Dynamics ; Theory of Elasticity ; Light ; Thermodynamics ; Theory 
of Conduction of Heat; Spherical Harmonics; Theory of Potentials; 
Exercise in Theoretical Physics; Physical Laboratory; Klectri- 
city and Magnetism ; Electromagnetic Theory of Light ; Sound ; 
Capillarity ; Kinetic Theory of Gas ; Physical Chemistry; Crystal- 
lography; Seismology (optional); Geodecy (optional); Metalo- 
rogy (optional). Course of Experimental Physics; Calculus; 
Mathematical Exercises ; Geometry ; Elements of Theoretical 
Physics ; Physical Laboratory ; Astronomy and Least Squares ; 
Dynamics ; Applied Dynamics ; Methods of Physical Experiments, 
Theory of Elasticity ; Light ; Thermodynamics; Physical Chemistry; 
Spherical Harmonics ; Chemical Laboratory ; Electricity and 
Magnetism ; Astro-Physics ; Sound ; Capillarity (optional) ; Practical 
Electricity ; Practical Astronomy ; Seismology (optional) ; Geodesy 
(optional) ; Meteorology (optional). Course of Chemistry : Inorganic 
Chemistry ; Analytical Chamistry ; Calculus (optional) ; Mathema- 
tical Exercise (optional) ; Physics ; Physical Laboratory ; Chemical 
Laboratory ; Organic Chemistry ; Stochromctry ; Thermochemistry 
and Photochemistry ; Electrochemistry Applied Chemistry ; Che* 
mical Dynamics ; Technics of Experiments in Physical Chemistry; 
and Special Lectures. Course of Zoology and Botany (in the First 
and Second Year) : General Zoology ; Osteology ; Zoological 
Laboratory; General Botany; Determination of Plants and 
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Laboratory Work in Vegetable Anatomy ; Geology ; Phisiological 
Chemistry with Laboratory Work ; Determination of Rocks and 
Minerals ; Systematic Botany ; Laboratory Work in Vegetable 
Anatomy and Physiology ; Comparative Anatomy of Vetebrate 
Animals; Histology and Embriology; Physiology; Palaeontology; 
and Marine Laboratory. Course of Zoology (in the Third Year) : 
Special Subjects; Zoological Laboratory; Parasitology; Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory ; Anthropology. Course of Botany (in the 
Third Year) : Vegetable Phisiology ; Botanical Laboratory ; Bacte- 
riological Laboratory. Course of Geology : Geology ; Mineralogy ; 
Lithology ; General Zoology ; Osteology ; Zoological Laboratory ; 
Chemical Laboratory ; Lithological Laboratory ; Mineralogical 
Laboratory ; Palaeontology ; Palaeontological Laboratory ; Crystal- 
lography ; Crystallographical Laboratory; Botany; Botanical 
Laboratory; Physics (optional); Geography; Geological Labor- 
atory; Cartography; Geographical Colloquium; Geographical and 
Mineralogical Laboratory ; Ore Deposits ; Seismology (optional) ; 
Anthropology (optional) ; and Geological Excursions. The College 
of Agriculture includes the four courses of Agriculture, Agriculture 
Chemistry, Forestry, and Veterinary Medicine, with 22 Professorial 
Chairs. Course of Agriculture : Geology ; Soils, Meteorology ; 
Vegetable Physiology ; Entomology ; Vegetable Pathology ; 
Animal Physiology ; Manures ; Agricultural Physics ; Political 
Economy ; Botanical Laboratory ; Zoological Laboratory ; Che- 
mical Laboratory ; Farm Practice ; Cultivation of Crops ; Milioration 
of Land ; Horticulture : Zootechny ; Cattle-Feeding ; Diary ; 
Sericulture ; Encyclopaedia of Laws ; Farm Management ; Agricul- 
tural Laboratory ; Agricultural Technology ; Outlines of Veterinary 
Science; Outlines of Forestry (optional) ; Pisciculture (optional); 
Agricultural Politics; Finance; Physiology of Insects (optional). 
Course of Agricultural Chemistry : Organic Chemistry ; Analytical 
Chemistry ; Geology ; Soils ; Meteorology ; Vegetable Physiology ; 
Animal Physiology ; Manures ; Agricultural Physics ; Political 
Economy (optional) ; Chemical Laboratory; Cultivation of Crops; 
Melioration of Land ; Physiological Chemistry ; Chemistry of 
Fermentation ; Cattle-Feeding ; Diary ; Sericulture ; Farm Manage- 
ment, Principles of Chemistry ; Agricultural Technology ; Food 
and Stimulants; and Agricultural Politics (optional). Course of 
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Forestry : Forest Mathematics ; Geology and Soils ; Meteorology ; 
Forest Physics ; Least Squares and Dynamics ; Forest Botany ; 
Vegetable Physiology; Forest Zoology; Encycropaedia of Forestry ; 
Forest Surveying ; Sylviculture ; Political Economy ; Botanical 
Laboratory ; Zoological Laboratory ; Practice in Forest Surveying ; 
Practice in Sylviculture ; Practical Forestry ; Diseases of Trees ; 
Forest Chemistry ; Forest Utilization ; Forest Road-Making ; Forest 
Protection ; Forest Management ; Encycropaedia of Laws ; Forest 
Laws ; Forest Politics ; Finance ; Forest Water-Regulation and 
Prevention of Torrents; Practice in Forest Chemistry; Practice 
in Forest Road-Making ; Outlines of Agriculture (optional) ; 
and Pisciculture (optional) ; and Hunting (optional). Course of 
Veterinary Medicine : Anatomy ; Physiology ; Histology ; General 
Pathology ; Operative Surgery ; Horse-Shoeing ; Anatomy 
(practical) ; Histology (practical) ; Horse-Shoeing (practical) ; Cattle 
Feeding ; Dairy ; Pharmacology ; Surgery ; Special Pathology ; 
Pathological Anatomy ; Parasitology ; Hoof Pathology ; Examina- 
tion of Milk and Meats ; Dispensing (practical) ; Operative Surgery 
(practical) ; Hospital Practice and Ambulatory Clinics; Zootechny ; 
Dcrmato-Pathology ; Hippology ; Animal Plagues ; Obstetrics ; 
Ophthalmology ; Veterinary Hygiene ; Embryology ; Veterinary 
Police ; Veterinary Jurisprudence ; Bacteriology ; Pathological 
Anatomy (practical) ; Pathological Histology and Bacteriology 
(practical); and Practice in Examination of Milk and Meats. 

The College of Science and Engineering includes the six courses 
of Mathematics ; Physics ; Pure Chemistry ; Electical Engineering ; 
Civil Engineering ; Mechanical Engineering ; and Mining and 
Metallurgy, with 26 Professorial Chairs. The Courses of Mathema- 
tics, Physics, and Pure Chemistry Correspond respectively to the 
courses of Mathematics, Experimental Physics, and Chemistry ; of 
the College of Science (Imperial University of Tokyo) ; and the 
courses of Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, and Mining and Metallurgy correspond to the 
respective courses of the College of Engineering in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. 

The time available for instruction in each College is over 230 
days in the year. Holidays and vacations are subjected to the 
same rules as in other Government educational institutions. The 
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hours for instruction per week are determined by the regulations 
of each College according to the nature of the course. Forty 
hours in a week are sometimes allotted for one course in a College 
while for another course ten hours may be sufficient. The 
academic year begins on the nth of September and ends on the 
ioth of July. In the Imperial University of Tokyo, it is divided 
into three terms as in other Government educational institutions ;. 
but the academic year in the University of Kyoto is devided inta 
two terms : — the Spring Term and the Autumn Term. The Spring 
Term extends from January 21st to July ioth and the Autumn. 
Term, from July 1 ith to January ioth. 

Equipments : —The Imperial University of Tokyo, as has been 
already mentioned, has a history. It is planned on a large scale,, 
and though it is fairly complete in its equipments, it is still being 
yearly enlarged and expanded. The annual expenditure for new 
constructions and repairs, amounts in the fiscal year 1902, to 
yen 345.500. There is a Library attached to the University ,. 
Hospitals have been established in connection with the College 
of Medicine, and there is a Historiographical Committee in* 
connection with the College of Literature. Attached to the College 
of Science are the Tokyo Astronomical Observatory, the Botanic 
Garden, the Seismological Observatory, and the Marine Biological 
Station. The Forest for Practice, the Experimental Farms, the 
Veterinary Hospitals, the Laboratory for Forest Technology and 
Horseshoeing, together with the buildings intended for Sericulture, 
are connected with the College of Agriculture. Several laboratories 
are attached to the Colleges of Medicine, Engineering, Science,, 
and Agriculture. The amount expended on the purchase of instru- 
ments, apparatus and books is by no means small. The books 
either purchased or contributed during the year 1902 number 
14,709. These several establishments are meant on the one hand 
to amply furnish students with the materials necessary for the 
prosecution of their studies, and on the other, to encourage original 
research and the practical development of the arts and sciences in 
the country. 

The Imperial University of Kyoto, though of very recent 
establishment, being scarcely seven years old, and consequently 
far from complete in its equipment, seems to be satisfying the 
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expectations of the students belonging to the various Colleges. 
With its buildings increasing yearly, the University is fast laying 
a foundation for larger usefulness in the future. It possesses a 
library ; and hospitals have been established in connection with the 
two Colleges of Medicine. The necessary instruments and books 
are purchased as they are needed. 

Officers :— Towards the end of March 1904, the number of 
instructors in the University of Tokyo was 256, including 3 honor- 
ary professors, 106 professors, 57 assistant professors, 76 persons 
specially appointed, and 17 foreign instructors. In addition to the 
foregoing fixed numbers of the staff, there are 43 professors and 
assistant professors, 8 of whom occupy professorial chairs, 33 are 
in the service of foreign Governments. Of the foreign instructors, 
8 are of German nationality ; 3 of American ; 2 each of British, 
French, and Russian ; and 1 each of Spanish, Italian and Chinese. 
In the Imperial University of Kyoto, the total number of in- 
structors is 93, including 49 professors, 19 assistant professors, 24 
persons specially appointed, and one foreign teacher of German 
nationality. Fifteen assistant professors, in addition to the fore- 
going, are studying abroad. 

Students. — Admission to the first year class of any College, is 
limited to students who arc qualified under one of the following 
head : (a) Students who have completed at one of the Higher 
Schools a course preparatory to the Collegiate Courses of the Uni- 
versity ; (b) Students who have completed a preparatory course at 
one of such schools as have been recognized by the Minister of State 
for Education to have a course similar to the preparatory course 
of the Higher Schools, e.g. such as the Higher Course of the Peers' 
School ; (c) Students who have passed the University entrance 
examination. Applicants qualified under head (a), however, have 
a prior right of admittance to those qualified under heads (6) and 
(c). If the applications for permission to follow any course ex- 
ceeds the maximum number admissible to that course, the candi- 
dates are conditionally admitted and are subjected to a competitive 
examination in some subjects belonging to the course preparatory 
to the Collegiate Course of the University ; and by the result of 
this examination, the admission is determined. In case those who 
have not been admitted in consequence of the results of this 
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examination, again apply for admission to the same course, at the 
next time of admission, they may be admitted to that course with- 
out any examination, prior to the admission of the other applicants 
at that matriculation. Should the applicants under head (6) be 
in excess of the maximum number to be admitted, they must be 
subjected to a competitive examination. The entrance exami- 
nation for candidates under head (c) is of a grade similar to that 
of the examination for graduation of the preparatory course in the 
Higher Schools. The total number of students admitted to both 
Universities in the year 1903, was 850. But as the pupils admitted 
to the Higher Schools in the same year numbered 1,600, it will not 
be long before the number of graduates from the said schools 
amounts to 1,300; and the two Universities have accordingly made 
arrangements to accomodate 1,694 students in the present year 
(1904). 

The Government authorities have thus endeavoured to enlarge 
both Universities, and it is proposed to establish another Univer- 
sity with the view to more fully realizing the aspiration of those 
numerous students who are eager to pursue the highest course of 
study in Japan. At the same time, higher technical education has 
been much developed, which has proved very adventageous to the 
national welfare, and the way has been made plain for those 
middle school graduates who desire it, to take adventage of a 
course of practical training. 

At present, the majority of students belong to the Colleges of 
Law, Engineering, and Medicine, while the minority are found 
in the Colleges of Science, and Agriculture. Those who arc 
admitted to the first year class of a College, as elective students or 
attendants at lectures, must be at least 19 years of age — except in 
the Colleges of Medicine — and such only are admitted as after 
being examined by the Professors of the subjects they elect, are 
considered by them as capable of pursuing the proposed subjects. 

Promotion and graduation are generally determined according 
to the results of examinations, but in some Colleges the daily or 
term marks are combined with the marks allotted in the examina- 
tion. As regards the method of examinations, the two Univer- 
sities differ somewhat. There being great differences of ability 
amongst the students, there were many failures, year by year, 
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in the examinations, especially in the case of students in the 
College of Law in the University of Tokyo. The number of 
students failing, however, has recently been reduced, the ex- 
aminations being made less severe. The total number of graduates 
from the University of Tokyo is 5,093 of whom the largest number 
-1,479-graduated the College of law, and the smallest number-392 
-were from the College of Science. It is perhaps needless to add 
that the majority of the graduates have given proof of the good 
effects of their training in arts and sciences, and in every grade of 
society they have contributed materially to the progress and 
welfare of the country. 

All the expenses of a student are to be defrayed by himself. 
Each student is required to pay a fee of 2 yen for the admission ; 
and 25 yen annually for tuition fees. An incidental fee of 10 yen 
for each academic year, to cover the cost of materials used, is also 
required of each student in the Colleges of Engineering, and of 
Science and Engineering. There are among University students 
some who have not the means of meeting the necessary expenses. 
To help such students, a system of loan scholarships has been 
established in the University of Tokyo. Loan Scholarships are of 
two kinds, viz., College Scholarships and Donation Scholarships. 
A College Loan Scholarship of a value not exceeding one hundred 
and twenty yen per annum may be allotted to a student who takes 
up a course of study, for which special assistance may be required, 
if the student shows himself proficient in scholastic attainments 
and is of good moral character, but is himself unable to meet his 
college expenses. According to the latest report, the students 
holding a College Scholarship are twenty in number. A Donation 
Loan Scholarship may be allotted, according to the wish of its 
donor, to a student of any College ; the value of the scholarship 
per annum shall not exceed the amount previously mentioned (120 
yen per annum) except in cases where the sum is fixed by the 
donor. The number of such students is at present seventy. In 
the University of Kyoto, two kinds of scholarships are established, 
viz : the Ordinary Loan Scholarship, and a Scholarship for the 
Encouragement of University Education. The latter Scholarship 
is of two kinds; Scholarships for students as regarding them, and 
Scholarships for students as assisting them. The one is allotted to 
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students distinguished for scholastic attainments and good morals ; 
the other, to such student as takes up a course of study for which 
the University deems if necessary to give special assistance. Loan 
Scholarships are allotted to students who devote themselves to 
such courses of study as are designated by the Univerty, or ta 
students who have lost, through some unforeseen event, while 
pursuing their studies, the means of paying their college expenses. 
In the University of Tokyo, besides the College Scholarships* 
there are scholarships offered by the Departments of War, Navy, 
Education, and Agriculture and Commerce, as well as by the Red 
Cross Society, for students of the four Colleges of Law, Medicine* 
Engineering, and Agriculture, upon condition that the students* 
after completing their studies shall enter the service of the 
respective Department or Society, in accordance with such instruc- 
tions as may be given them. As a matter of fact a scholarship 
covers only a part of a student's expenses, the average expenses of 
a university student being half as much again, or double, the 
value of a scholarship. 

Privileges : — Students of a College enjoy the same privilege as 
pupils of Higher Schools of a postponement. In addition, the 
following privileges are granted to university graduates : — 
Graduates of the Course of law in the College of Law may be 
appointed, without examination, (i) Adovocates, or Probationary 
Judges; (2) Probationary Military Judges, or Probationary Naval 
Judges ; and they need not undergo the preliminary examination 
for (3) The Higher Civil Service ; and are certified without ex- 
aminations to be qualified as (4) teachers of Economics in Middle 
Schools. Graduates of the Course of Politic, may also be appoint- 
ed Naval Judges, and enjoy the privileges designated in (3) and 
(4). Graduates of the Medical Course in the College of Medicine 
may be licensed without examination as General Practitioners, 
and qualified to act as School Physicians ; graduates of the Course 
of Pharmacy may be licensed as Pharmacists, and are qualified as 
teachers of Chemistry in Normal Schools, Middle Schools, and 
High Schools for Females. Graduates from any one of the under- 
mentioned courses of Colleges are certified without examination to 
be qualified as teachers in Normal Schools, Middle Schools, and 
High Schools for Females, respectively in the following courses of 
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instruction. Those from the course of Electric.il Engineering in 
the Colleges of Engineering, and Science and Engineering, in 
Physics. Those from the courses of Applied Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology, in Chemistry. Those from the course of 
Philosophy in the College of Literature, in Ethics, Pedagogy, 
and English, those from the course of Japanese Literature, in 
Japanese, Chinese, and English ; those from the course of Chinese 
Literature, in English and in either Ethics, Japanese and 
Chinese, or History ; those from the course of Japanese History 
and History, in History and English ; those from the course of 
Comparative Philology, in German and English ; those from the 
Course of English Literature, in English ; those from the course of 
Cerman Literature, in German and English ; those from the Chinese 
of French Literature in French and English. Graduates from the 
Courses of Mathematics, Astronomy, Theoretical Physics, Practical 
Physics, and Physics, in the College of Science and the College of 
Science and Engineering, in Mathematics and Physics ; those from 
the courses of Chemistry, and Pure Chemistry in the same Colleges, 
in Physics and Chemistry ; those from the Courses of Zoology and 
Botany, in Natural History ; those from the course of Geology, in 
Botany and Mineralogy. Those from the course of Agriculture in 
the College of Agriculture, in Zoology, Botany, Physiology and 
Agriculture ; those from the course of Agriculture Chemistry, in 
Chemistry and Farmining ; those from the course of Veterinary 
Medicine, in Zoology and Physiology. Graduates from any Col- 
lege are also qualified to be teachers in Special Schools as well as 
in Technical Schools. Graduates may assume the title of Gaku- 
shi ; and those who have passed the prescribed examination at 
the University Hall will have conferred upon them by the Minister 
of State for Education, the Degree of Hakushi. 

Elective Students do not have the privilege of postponement of 
conscription ; the only privilege enjoyed by the graduates at elec- 
tive studies, is to be certified without examination to be qualified 
as teachers in Middle schools, Normal Schools and High Schools 
for Females. Graduates at elective studies in the College of Law 
are excluded from this privilege too. 

Administration. — As regards the duties of the President and 
other officers, details have already been stated in the section 
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of " Officers." For the general administration of the University, 
the President, Directors of Colleges, Secretaries, and Superintend 
dants of Dormitories are responsible. As regards the attached 
hospitals and botanical gardens, their directors exercise a general 
supervision over the affairs of their respective establishments. 

The superintendance of students is undertaken by the Supcrin- 
tendants of Dormitories ; but the President is always responsible 
for the general direction of instruction and administration. A 
University student, being the oldest and farthest advanced of all 
students and pupils, and one whose future is of great importance 
to all classes of society, is regarded as being worthy of trust, and 
he is required to behave himself in a manner according with his 
rank and position. While the University does not attempt to 
interfere with the general course of a student's life, at certain 
times, as on the anniversary day, and on the day appointed for 
taking " prescribed oath," instructions issued by the President 
and general hints and directions necessary for the student are 
given. A student who by reason of misconduct or idleness, is 
considered by the director of his college to be worthy of punish- 
ment, is, according to circumstances, warned or suspended from 
attendance, or he may be removed from the college by the 
Director, subject to the approval of the President. A student who 
by reason of chronic illness or for any other cause, is considered by 
the Director of his College unfit to remain a student of the College, 
may be removed by the Director, also subject to the approval of 
the President. 

Instruction and Researches. — Questions connected with the 
institution or abolishment of any course of study in any College, 
questions concerning Professional Chairs in the University, 
and other general matters, are submitted to the deliberation of 
the University Council ; while questions relating to the curricula 
of studies, the examination of students, etc., are submitted to a 
meeting of the Faculty of each College. The method and 
matter of instruction are left altogether to the judgment of the 
individual instructor. There are no special regulations enforcing 
on a student attendance at lectures, but as he must undergo 
examinations, — oral, written or practical — , and produce thesis on 
the subjects he has been studying, each student is obliged, as a 
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matter of fact, to attend all the lectures pertaining to his course of 
study. Professors of Colleges sometimes give practical guidance 
to the regular students as well as to the students on the course 
of graduate studies. As regards the instruction given in the 
Colleges, the University treats the students as grown men, and 
interferes but little, in minor details, with the course of study. 

Researches. — It is hardly necessary to say that the Professors, 
Assistant Professors and students in the University Hall engage in 
researches of the subjects while they are specially engage in study- 
ing. The results of these reseaches have been published, by the 
University of T5kyo, since the year 1887 with the forms of" Memo- 
randum of the College of Science, M and "Journal of the College 
of Agriculture," and in various Journals, both home and foreign. Va- 
rious organizations have been formed by the Professors, Assistant 
Professors, or other Gakushi, and the students, in connection with 
their respective studies ; and in the Journals belonging to these 
organizations are published the results of their researches and 
investigations in the Kyoto University, things arc tending in the 
same direction. All these reports and publications have not only 
proved of great value in our own country, but those on Medicine 
and Science, often dealing with original inventions and discoveries, 
have contributed much to the profit of the Scientific world at 
large. The University Libraries ; Hospitals attached to the College 
of Medicine ; the Tokyo Astronomical Observatory, the Botanical 
Garden, the Seismological Observatory, and the Marine Biological 
Station, attached to the College of Science, the Veterinary 
Hospital, the Pomological Garden and the College Forest attached 
to the College of Agriculture ; all these establishments afford the 
students ample means for their study and research. In addition, 
outsiders largely avail themselves of the Hospitals and the 
Astronomical and Seismological Observatories. The Astronomic- 
al Observatory in addition to its main work undertakes the task of 
investigating the method of computing the tidal hours, as well as 
the work of chronometre comparison for meteorological purposes. 
Notice of the standard mean time is given every day from the 
Observatory, and the compilation of Almanacs for the succeeding 
year is also carried on. The committee for the History of Japan, 
attached to the College of Literature, which was originally 
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established in the College of Literature in 1888, when the Board of 
the Cabinet for the compilation of Japanese History was abolished, 
and the work undertaken by the Board was entrusted to the 
University, had nearly completed their work of compilation and 
selection of Materials and old documents, by April 1900. It was 
then decided that the materials so gathered should, after one 
more revision, be published under the names of" Japanese Historic- 
al Materials " and " Old Japanese Documents," in a continuous 
series of volumes. A certain number of volumes of both series 
have according already been issued. The total number of such 
ancient documents compiled by the Committee, amounts to more 
than one hundred thousand ; while there are over twenty thousand 
volumes of old records. A very complete collection of documents 
relating to the history of Japan has thus been made. The 
Committee consisting of Professors, Assistant Professors and 
students of the University Hall, all of whom are specialists in that 
line, there is scarcely any doubt but that these publications will 
open up new and wide field of knowledge to those who aspire to 
study our national history. Those Gakushi and students who have 
chosen Japanese History for their speciality, are in a most favour- 
able position for the pursuing of those studies in which they are 
specially interested. 
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ERRATUM. 
P. 12 — Section III, Special Schools should follow Section II. 
Imperial Universities, P. 33. 
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The change brought about by the China- Japan war (1894-5) 
in the status of this Empire and its international responsibilities to- 
gether with the development of new industries, made the necessity 
of industrial education very pressing. To encourage such education, 
a law was passed in 1894 for the granting of state subsidies to 
technical schools. 

Henceforth, not only were subventions granted by the National 
Treasury to those of the public industrial, agricultural, commercial, 
nautical, apprentices' and supplementary schools, which were 
thought useful, but also special institutes were established to train 
teachers for them. As these schools were enlarged and their 
number increased year after year, the total sum given in their aid 
proportionally rose. At the time when the law was issued, it did 
not exceed 150,000 yen, but now it is no less than 320,000 yen. 

In the 32nd year of Meiji (1899), an imperial ordinance was issued 
regarding technical schools. It defined the object of such schools as 
the preparation of students for industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial pursuits. The schools belonging to this class are industrial r 
agricultural, commercial, nautical, and supplementary schools. The 
sericulture, forestry, veterinary, and marine industries schools are 
treated as a kind of agricultural schools and apprentices' schools as 
a kind of technical schools. Agricultural and commercial schools 
are each divided into two sub-clssses viz., A-class schools and B- 
class schools. Those of A-class, together with technical schools 
and nautical schools are in the same class with middle schools and 
so they all belong to intermediate education ; and those of B-class 
together with apprentices' schools and supplementary schools are 
treated as belonging to elementary education. 

In the same year, that is the 32nd year of Meiji, (1899) the 
regulations regarding the training of teachers for technical schools 
were issued, and in the 35th year the said regulations were modified, 
and in March of last year it was ordained that those technical 
schools which did higher educational work should come under the 
control of the law of special schools and thus a strong impetus was 
given to industrial education of the higher grade. 

The total number of technical schools (government, public and 
private schools) is at present 869* Those belonging to higher 
education are chiefly government establishments and are seven in 



number, of which three are industrial, two agricultural, and two 
commercial. There is also one nautical school of the same grade 
as the above mentioned schools, but this establishment is under the 
control of the Communication Department and so we say nothing 
of it here. In no remote furturc, two more schools of the kind, the 
one commercial and the other technical, will be established. The 
organization of professional education is completed by the Engineer- 
ing and the Agricultural Colleges of the Tokyo Imperial University. 

The number of government and public schools belonging to in- 
termediate education is 1 2 1 and that of private schools is 1 1 . The 
government and public industrial schools belonging to elementary 
education are 691 in number while the private schools of the same 
class number 39. 

Excepting those schools belonging to elementary education 
where male and female scholars are taught, and those where only 
female scholars are taught the scholars of all the remaining schools 
are males. The total expenditure of the government institutions is 
934,597 yen and that of public and private institutions 2,739,297 
yen. Of the total sum, that is, 3,673,894 yen, the National 
Treasury pays out 1,138,998 yen. Of this sum (1,138,998, yen), 
285,253 yen is the aid given to public and private industrial schools 
and 853,743 yen is the expenditure of the government industrial 
schools. If the sums needed for technical education in the Tokyo 
Imperial University and in the Technical Department of the Fifth 
Higher School were added to the above sum, the total sum would 
be much increased. 

Since the Japan-China War, our government, has put much 
weight upon technical education, and the more enlightened of our 
countrymen, seeing that young people were extremely eager to 
enter middle schools, without considering whether their parents 
could afford it or not, began to warn them of the dangers of their 
misplaced zeal. Thus the government and thinking people agree- 
ng in this respect, industrial education has made rapid progress, 
and if you look at the following table which shows the number of 
industrial schools and school people during the last ten years (from 
the 25th to 35th year of Mciji) you will find that students and 
scholars have come to pay for more attention to industrial studies 
than before. It is also true that since the war, our countrymen 



have come to pay far more attention to education in general and 
the number of schools and school people in elementary and middle 
education has vastly increased ; but the progress made by indus- 
trial education has been rapid and steady. 

Technical Schools, public and private. 



The Minister of State for Education, desiring to make the several 
branches of industrial education agree in essential points, issued in- 
structions in accordance with the industrial school regulations, 
respecting the establishing and closing of schools, the qualifications 
of teachers and school officials, the organization and equipment 
of schools and so forth. We shall briefly state here the provisions 
relating to the establishing and closing of schools, the titles of 
school officials, and the privileges of students. Regarding the rest, 
we shall speak when we come to treat of each class of school. 

Industrial schools may be established in the Hokkaido and in any 
Fu and Ken and the Minister of State for Education has the 
power, when he thinks it necessary, to order such to be established. 

: subdivided 



No Public supplementary industrial school may be established ex- 
cept in connection with public industrial schools (established by Fu 
or Ken). Any Gun city, towji, or village may establish, an indu 
strial school, when the local finances permit it without detriment to 
the elementary schools of the place, and any chamber of commerce 
or private person may also do so. 

For the establishing or closing of any private and public 
industrial school the sanction of the Minister of State for Education 
must be obtained, but private and public supplementary schools 
(excepting those established by Fu or Ken) may be established or 
closed with the sanctions of the local governors. 

To get the permission of establishing a private or public industrial 
school or an technical school of A-class, a written petition must be 
presented to the Minister of State for Education stating the proposed 
name and site of the school, its regulations, the number of scholars 
to be admitted, the date of opening, a plan of the ground and of the 
buildings, an estimate of the expenditure and income, the number 
of teachers contemplated, the amount of salary, and the state of 
technical pursuits in the place and its neighbourhood. In the case 
of a private school, a short biography of the founder is required in 
addition and when the founder is a legal person or an association, 
its articles of association, the act ef endowment, etc. 

The staff of a public industrial school must include a director, 
instructors, assistant instructors, "Shakan" (inspector of board- 
ers), and clerks. These officials receive the same treatment 
as common " hannin " officials, but those of special industrial 
schools are "sonin" (director, instructors, and "Shakan"). The 
director and three of the instructors of other industrial schools 
may be treated as " Sonin " and their official grade is determined 
by the amount of their salary and they stand on the same grade 
with the instructors of the special industrial schools who receive 
the same amount of salary. The officials of those industrial schools 
belonging to intermediate education receive the same treatments as 
the officials of the public middle schools and higher female schools 
and in those industrial schools belonging to elementary education, 
the officials are placed on the same footing, with regard to salary 
and rank as elementary school teachers. 



PRIVILEGES OF THE SCHOLARS AND GRADUATES : — 

When the management and resources of the public and private 
schools of intermediate or higher rank, are on solid bases and they 
have proper staff and equipment, they may be granted all the 
privilages enjoyed by government, and prefectural middle schools. 
There are for scholars, the deferred and shortened military service 
and for the graduates, eligibility to civil service appointments of 
" hannin "" rank. At present most of the private and public 
technical schools and A-class industrial schools have got the 
Departmental sanction and their scholars and graduates are now 
enjoying the above mentioned privileges. 

SUBVENTIONS FROM THE NATIONAL TREASURY : — 

As aleady stated, in virtue of the Law relating to Subven- 
tions to Technical Education, subsidies are given to those public 
schools for the services they render to industrial education and to 
those schools established, with the sanction of the local governors, 
by agricultural, industrial and commercial associations. The amo- 
unt granted should not exceed the founder's yearly contribution 
to the maintenance of the school and the subsidy runs for a 
period of five years, thus giving strong impetus to this kind of 
education. 

The total amount paid out in subsidies to these schools should 
be, at least, \ of the sum allotted for grants in aid to technical 
education. As these schools have increased in number anci as they 
are also enlarged the total sum has increased proportionally year 
after year till now it is 285,253 yen for this year. 

These schools should not only conform to the school regulations 
sanctioned by the Minister of State for Education and fill up other 
essential conditions, but also are required to submit to the Minister 
budget for the coming year before each fiscal year and get his 
approval. If, during the term for which the subvention is grant- 
ed, the founder fail to pay his share of the school expenditure 
or the school management goes wrong, or the school does anything 
contrary to the regulations — or in one word, if the school did 
anything contrary to the spirit of the Law relating to Subventions 
the grant is withdrawn. 



Training of Teachers for Technical Schools: — 

As the natural consequence of the extension of technical educa- 
tion, the demand for qualified teacher soon exceeded the supply 
and the government had to desvise measures to meet the deficiency, 
a certain part (J or less) of sum allotted for subventioning technical 
education being devoted to the purpose. 

At present, the institutes established for this purpose are the 
Agricultural School Teachers' Training Institute attached to the 
College of Agricultural, Imperial University of Tokyo, the Com- 
mercial School Teachers' Training Institute attached to the Tokyo 
Higher Commercial School, and the Technical School Teachers' 
Training Institute attached the Tokyo Higher Technical School. 
The graduates of the normal and middle schools and other can- 
didates having equal attainments are eligible for admission into 
either of these three institutions ; graduates of the technical school 
of middle or higher rank may be admitted into the Technical School 
Teachers' Training Institute, and those of commercial schools of 
class A. are admitted into the institutes attached to the Imperial 
University and the Tokyo Higher Commercial School. Moreover, 
all the applicants must be of healthy constitution and good morals, 
and willing to devote themselves to educational work. Into the 
shorter course of the institute belonging to the Tokyo Higher 
Technical School are admitted applicants between twenty and 
thirty years of age who have devoted themselves to technical 
pursuits over 3 years, or the graduates of apprentices' schools, or 
those who have finished the second year course in the higher 
elementary school, and all these applicants should possess the firm 
desire to become teachers. 

To the students of all the above mentioned institutes, and the 
students of the regular and practical courses of the College of 
Agriculture, Imperial University of Tokyo, the Tokyo Higher 
Commercial School, Tokyo Higher Technical School, Tokyo Fine 
Art School, Nautical School, and the Marine Industries Institute, 
an allowance of 6 yen per month may be granted. Those who 
have availed themselves of this provision are bound to teach in an 
industrial school under the direction of the Minister of State for 
Education one year longer than the period during which they 
received the allowance. If they leave the institute, college or 
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school before finishing their studies, or do not discharge the above 
mentioned obligation, they are liable to repay the whole of the 
sum received. 

The instructors of the institutes are the professors or instructors 
of the college or school to which they annexed, and the presi- 
dent of the institutes is the president of that college or school* 
The total number of aided students is 184, of whom 150 are students 
of the institutes ; and the total number of aided graduates, who 
arc now discharging their duty as teachers, is 273. 

Industrial. ; Agricultural j Commercial 
Kind of Institutes. School School school Total. 

1 Teachers. Teachers. ' Teachers. 

Applicants for admission 173 142 

„ admitted 51 30 

Number of Students 92 30 

graduates l 213 1 89 
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315 
8l 


28 

22 


I50 
325 



The institute belonging to the Tokyo Higher Technical School 
is provided with a main and a shorter course. The instruction in 
the former is divided into 6 courses, viz., mechanical engineering, 
architecture, dyeing and weaving, ceramics, applied chemistry, and 
industrial designs. The shorter course includes six subjects, viz., 
metal work, wood work, dyeing, weaving, ceramics and lacquering. 
The course of study extends over three years in the main, and not 
more than two years in the shorter course. 

Supplementary Schools for Technical Education. 

The regulations relating to supplementary schools for technical 
education were first issued in the 26th year of Meiji (1893). The 
general organization and the aim of that class of schools had 
already been indicated in the educational code of 1890. Many- 
such schools were founded ; but, the character of the instruction 
they were to supply had not been properly understood and some 
soon degenerated into common elementary schools. The regula- 
tions were, however, revised in the 35th year of Meiji (1902) and 
their characteristics were made clearer; the diffusion of more 
enlightened idea and the improvement in the local financial aiding, 



the existing ones were reorganized and properly equipped, while 
new ones were founded wherever there was a need for them. 

OBJECT, NUMBER OF HOURS AND SESSIONS :— 

As these schools are designed to give children engaged or intend- 
ing to engage in practical pursuits, such general knowledge and 
skill as are necessary for such pursuits, and to supplement the work 
of the elementary schools, they may be said to make industrial sub- 
jects their chief aim. So, in fixing the number of hours and the 
season for teaching, great care should be taken to study local 
circumstances. In some places, the institution should be opened 
evenings of week-days, in others, Sundays or on holidays; here during 
the snowy season, and there in the intervals between the farming 
seasons. Thus considering the circumstances and conveniences of 
each locality and seeing the kinds of pursuits of the scholars and 
the time when they are busy or at leisure, the institution should be 
opened at the most convenient time and practical subjects should be 
taught by simple means. Owing to the peculiar character of these 
schools, the number of hours should be kept within limits and where 
they are annexed to elementary, technical, or middle schools they 
should be open before or after regular school hours or on Sundays. 
In so doing without any inconvenience to cither, the teachers and 
school-house may be employed by both. 

For the same reasons, it was thought wise to limit the time 
given to each subject and, according to the circumstances and 
convenience of the locality and the kind of subjects, to allot to 
them a short period of a few weeks or a very long period of many 
years. Several subjects requiring different periods for instruction 
may be taught in the same school and left to the choice of the 
scholars. They may be made to study each subject or a part of it 
at a time. 

SUBJECTS OF STUDY, METHOD OF TEACHING, ETC: — 

The subjects intended to be taught in these schools, are morals, 
Japanese language, arithmetic, and those relating to industry ; any 
general subject except morals may be dispensed with, and according 
to local circumstances, such subjects as Japanese history, elementary 
physics and chemistry, and music may be added to the curriculum. 
Even when all the subjects are taught, the school may leave them 
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to the choice of the scholars but with the young scholars lacking 
general knowledge, great care should be taken to instruct them in 
all subjects. The Japanese language includes reading, writing, 
composition, and arithmetic. With regard to the technical subjects 
scholars may be instructed in one item or many according to their 
wishes. 

The school gives its scholars knowledge and skill which they 
•cannot get at home workshops, and stores, and combines theory 
and practice. 

The technical subjects may be selected out of the following 
.according to circumstances and they may be also combined or 
separated as occasion requires. 

(i) Industrial subjects : — Physics, chemistry, drawing, wood 
modelling, geometry, mechanical drawing, designing, dynamics, 
materials, implements and tools, trades, etc. 

(2) Agricultural subjects : — Physics, chemistry, natural history, 
soils, manures, productions of the soil, cultivation, implements and 
tools of husbandry, harmful insects apd plant diseases, horticulture, 
sericulture, domestic animals, sylviculture, surveying and so on. 

(3) Subjects relating to marine industries : — Physics, chemistry, 
natural history, physical geography, fishing, preparation of fish, 
rearing of fish, handling of fishing-boats, and so on. 

(4) Commercial subjects : — Commercial arithmetic, commercial 
correspondence, important commercial items, merchandise, com- 
mercial geography, book-keeping, laws relating to commerce, 
foreign languages, and so forth. 

Beside these, subjects useful to some particular pursuit may be 
added, for instance, those relating to maritime transportation. 

The scholars who would devote themselves to business should 
win the confidence of others and also respect public morality ; they 
should be instructed in morals practically and theoretically even 
when others subjects are taught, and in instructing them on moral 
subjects, special care should be taken. 

In supplementary schools for industrial education, the number of 
teachers should be determined by the subjects and the number 
of teaching hours and classes, but on account of the before cited 
peculiarities, the number and qualifications of teachers are not fixed 
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by regulations and their official title and treatment are the same 
as those of public elementary school teachers. 

ADMISSION: — 

The graduates of ordinary elementary schools who are above ten 
years old or those who possess the same degree of learning or more, 
shall be admitted into the institution, but this regulation has not 
been strictly observed, and boys whose years arc far advanced and 
who have not graduated in any ordinary elementary school are 
admitted. 

The regulations regarding the object of the school, the length of 
the course of study, seasons of teaching, holidays, subjects and 
standard of study, the proper time for teaching and number of 
teaching hours, admission into and leaving the school, and school- 
fees, are framed in harmony with the general features of the 
institution. 



EXPENDITURE AND SUBVENTIONS FROM NATIONAL TREASURY : — 

These schools which are fit to be established by cities, towns, or 
villages, should be maintained at the least possible expense, but 
those established by the provincial governments in connection 
with their industrial schools arc intended to be models of the kind. 
The sum which the National Treasury contributes to the expenses 
of these schools increases yearly, still the sum is very limited. 

And as industrial schools which apply to the National Treasury 
for aid have been increasing in number, and dimensions, schools like 
supplementary schools which can be carried on at little expense have 
been made to get their aid out of the local treasuries. Even those 
that have hitherto received aid from the National Treasury have 
been warned to find some independent means for their sustenance. 

The total number of supplementary schools for industrial educa- 
tion is, at present, 630, of which those belonging to agriculture are 
most numerous, those belonging to commerce and technical pursuits 
come next, and nautical ones are least numerous. Most of them (594) 
are public schools and 62 are receiving aid from the National 
Treasury amounting to 16,573 yen. 
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Statistical Table of Technical School, Private and Public. 



Kind of schools. 



Industrial Schools 

Apprentices' 
Schools 

A-class Agricul- 
ture Schools 

B-class Agricul- 
ture Schools 

A-class Commer-. 
cial Schools j 

B-class Commer-I 
cial Schools 

A-class Nautical 

Schools 

_ Industrial ' 



ire ■ 



Pi 



23 

31 
55 

i 

47 

i 

i 

34 
16 

7 
42, 



Agriculture... 482 
Commercial... 69 



Nautical 
Sum 



1 

807 
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ft* 



2 
I 
2 

2 

7 
1 

o; 
i 1 

21 
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I3 , 

l 
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2 5 
32 

57 
49 
4i 
•7 

7. 

43 

i 

S°3, 

82 

1 

857 



(A 



Number of Schools ~ 



ex 



I 



8 

9 

is 

o 

o 

J? 



2 

c 

8. 

X 



417 508,700 



469 125,799 
1,919 11,031,697! 



2,590 
2,192 
7,146 

2,701; 572 , 154,435 

i 
9,882! 1,021 611,300 

i>488 573 48,395 



715 
3,042; 

22,933 

4,880 

57.596 



93 
479 

1,804 

501 



6j 

7,854 2,739,297, 



S3 

-3 f> 

£ c 
.2 

"S 



yen 
62,330 

29,230 



I 10,090 



53,2IO 



83,407 13,820 



> 17,564 16,573 



285,253 



In the table, marine industries schools are included ampng 
agriculture schools, the technical schools with apprentices' school 
courses and those school provided with A-class and B-class courses 
are doubly counted, and supplementary school for industrial 
education having more than two kinds of subjects are counted as 
one. The number of graduates here given is that of the 35th 
year of Meiji. 

Not counted in the above table, there are one government 
apprentices' school having 128 pupils and 34 graduates, and one 
supplementary school for technical education with 131 pupils and 
176 graduates. 
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Section II. — Technical Education. 

If we consider the state of things at home and also the tendency 
in all civilized countries to put the foundation of their prosperity 
and power on technical pursuits, we cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that this is the most pressing of our needs in education. 
Accordingly, our government has paid the greatest attention to 
the subject and of all government industrial schools, the technical 
schools stand first in points of number, attendence and expenditure. 

Statistical Table of Government Special Technical Schools. 



Kind of Schools 

Industrial Schools 

Agricultural Schools 

Commercial Schools 

Total 



Number of 
Schools 



Number of 
Students 



Number of 
Graduates 



Expenditure 



1 






jen 


3 : 


866 


1,107 


262,310 


» ! 


336 


6OI 


70,224 


i ■ 


957 


970 


82,440 


5 ! 


2,159 


2,678 


4H,974 



Besides these, there are one forestry school and one commercial 
school; but they were not opened in 35th year of Meiji and so 
the arc left out in the above table. 

The educational establishments relating to technical education 
are apprentices' schools and supplementary schools for technical 
education, in the elementary grade; technical schools in the 
intermediate grade, and the three government technical schools 
before mentioned, together with the College of Engineering of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo and the Engineering Department of 
the Fifth Higher School for higher education. 

1. Schools belonging to elementary education where 
technical subject are taught : — 

The schools belonging to this class number 33 apprentices' schools 
and 44 supplementary schools for technical education, making in all 
j j schools. The regulations regarding the latter are given in the 
preceding section and so fchey are left out here. 
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APPRENTICES' SCHOOLS. 

In these institutions, pupils are instructed on those subjects indis- 
pensable to artisans and these subjects are for one or more kinds of 
occupation. The programme includes morals, arithmetic, geometry, 
chemistry and drawing, together with those subjects directly con- 
nected with handicrafts and practical work. When convenience 
requires it, any subject except morals may be left out or taught 
simply as elective subject. As to practical work, if it interferes 
with the teaching, necessitates too great an outlay, or is othrwise 
inconvenient it may be omitted. The course may be established 
in the same insutitution with a technical school as we shall show 
further on. The length of the course is from 6 months to 4 years, 
the season for teaching may be fixed according to the convenience 
of the locality, and lessons may be given on Sundays or at nights. 

The following is the curriculum of study in the Lacquer "Work 
Schools of Shidzuoka and Wakamatsu both of which have sent 
exhibits to the present exposition. 

Curriculum of Study in the Lacquer Work School of Shidzuoka. 

._ m^ 

First year. Second year. Third year. 

Weekly Hours. Weekly Hours. Weekly Hours, 

Morals 1 1 1 

Reading Writing & Composi- 
tion 3 2 2 

Mathematics 3 3 3 

Natural Science 2 2 2 

Drawing Free Hand} 

Drawing / ) • 

Instmmental f ' Designing)' " ' 

Drawing ) 
Process of ( Gold Lacquering 
Manufac-J Decoration with 

ture I Lacquer 2X „ 2X 2x 

( Wood Work 2+ „ 1+ „ # 1 + 

Materials ...2 1 „ I 

History of Arts 1 1 



Practice 18 



21 x 
22 -f 
Total 39 39 39 



(20 X 
.121 + 



Note: — Students are required to select one of gold-lacquer- 
ing, or decoration with lacquer or wood work. 

x For Students of gold- lacquering, etc. 
4- For Students of wood work. 
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The age for admission is fixed at over twelve years. Candidates 
should be graduate of ordinary elementary schools or possess the 
same or a higher degree of learning ; but applicants without the 
above mentioned qualifications, may be admitted through special 
permission. To such reading, writing, and sometimes composition 
are taught in addition to the above mentioned subjects ; and even 
graduates, if they wish to, may be instructed in one or more than 
one of these subjects. 

In the apprentices' schools established by Fu, Ken Gun, city, 
town, or village, an advisery council may be elected from among 
the persons of experience in education or industrial pursuits or those 
who have helped much in founding and keeping up the school. 

What has just been stated of the apprentices' schools is only the 
special regulations concerning them ; in other respects, they are 
subject to the regulations stated in Section I regarding all kinds 
of technical schools. 
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These institutions together with the supplementary schools for 
industrial education belong to the elementary' grade, but the former 
differ from the latter in this : 

The pupils in the apprentices' schools are instructed from the 
beginning, in those subjects which are essential to their callings, 
and those who have finished their school courses are perfect work- 
men. Except those who do so of their own accord or those who 
have not graduated at the ordinary elementary school, they are not 
required to reveiw or to be taught the elementary school lessons 
The supplementary schools on the other hand, make industrial 
subjects its chief aim and give at the same time supplementary 
lessons of elementary grade. 

These two kinds of schools, it is almost needless to say, with 
proper and simple means fitted to the circumstances of the locality, 
may accomplish their educational aim. 

The subjects now taught at apprentices' schools are wood work, 
dyeing and weaving, lacquer work, ship-building, and furnace work ; 
those of supplementary technical schools were given in Section I. 
The necessity and usefulness of these two kinds of schools have 
come to be appreciated by our people, and they have been 
increasing in number, 7 apprentices* schools and 12 supplementary 
schools having been newly established this year. 

2. TECHNICAL SCHOOLS OF MIDDLE GRADE. 

(Industrial Schools) 

These schools are, in fact, the fountain-head of technical 
education and their graduates as foremen and managers in our 
factories and workshops, have played a considerable role in the 
steady progress of our industries. 

In addition to the technical school regulations stated in Section 
I., there are special regulations relating to industrial schools only, 
framed out of the law relating to the said institutions. The length 
( >f the school course is 3 years, but it may be prolonged one year, 
and a preparatory course of less than two years may be established. 
The applicants for admission into the main course should be 
graduates of higher elementary schools and more than fourteen 
years old, or possess the same degree of learning. Those who 
would enter the preparatory course, like the applicants for middle 
schools, should have finished the second year course of higher 
elementary schools and be above twelve years of age. 
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The subjects of study are morals, reading, composition, mat he 
matics, physics, chemistry, drawing, and gymnastics, togethe 
with those studies of direct utility in the trades and practical work 
to these, if necessary, geography, history, natural history, foreigr 
languages, economy, industrial legislation, book-keeping, and othen 
may be added. The technical subjects are civil engineering 
metallurgy, ship-building, electricity, wood work, mining, dyeing 
and weaving, ceramics, lacquer work, and design and painting 
For particular industries, special subjects may be taught, as occasior 
requires in addition to the above stated subjects, and these may tx 
selected out from the following list, and combined or separated ai 
convenience : 

(i) Civil Engineering: — Surveying, applied dynamics, hydraulit 

engineering, roads and railroads, bridges, execution, mechanica 

drawing, and so forth. 

(2) Metal Work : — Applied dynamics, tools and implement 
required in work- shops and their manufacture, machine-tool 

. (general idea regarding these), prime-movers (general idea] 
mechanical drawing, and the like. 

(3) Ship-building : — Applied dynamics, implements and tool 
and manufacture; prime- movers (general idea); mechanica 
drawing ; and so forth. 

(4) Electricity : — Applied dynamics, implements and tool; 
and manufacture, prime-movers (general idea), electricity anc 
magnetism, electrical engineering, mechanical drawing, and so on 

(5) Wood Work : — applied dynamics; construction of building 
implements and tools and manufacture ; general history ol 
architecture; execution, perspective, mechanical drawing and 
painting, and the like. 

(6) Mining : — Geology ; mining ; metallurgy ; assaying ; ap- 
plied dynamics, prime- movers (general idea) ; surveying ; map- 
drawing, and practical work in mines ; and so on. 

(7) Dyeing and Weaving: — Weaving, dyeing, applied che- 
mistry, applied mechanics, analysis, drawing and painting, etc. 

(8) Ceramics: — Modelling of baking and casting work, applied 
chemistry, applied mechanics, analysis, drawing and painting 
and the like. 

(9) Lacquer Work : — The manufacture of lacquer ware, the 
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history of the industry, painting, elements of applied chemistry, 
and the like. 

(10) Designing and Painting: — Perspective, elementary ana- 
tomy, history of art, the general history of architecture, 
painting, elements of applied chemistry, industrial designing, and 
so forth. 

The subjects of the preparatory course are morals, reading, writ- 
ing , composition, arithmentic, geography, history, general science 
(elementary physics and chemistry), drawing, and gymnastics ; a 
foreign language is sometimes added. 

Beside the main and the preparatory courses may be provided 
(i)a shorter course, the length of which is not fixed, and in which 
important branches of technical industry are taught and (2) special 
courses of 2 years at most for those graduates who would make 
a special study of one or more subjects. 

The following is the curriculum of the Technicol Schools of Ishi- 
kawa-ken and three others, all of which have sent their exhibits to 
the present exposition. 
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The staff and equipment. The number of teachers should be 
fixed according to the subjects, and the number of teaching hours 
and classes. The teachers are engaged or dismissed in the same 
way as in middle schools. 

Each school should be provided with class-rooms, special class- 
rooms, workshops, other necessary rooms and a play-ground and 
be supplied with text-books, reference books, apparatus, scientific 
machines, specimens, models, and machines for practical work. 

There are now 25 technical schools, the great majority of which 
are public establismcnts and their number is increasing every year. 
The subventions granted to them out of the National Treasury 
amount to 62,330 yen. There is one school receiving 4,000 yen 
a year. With regard to the subjects, in consequence of the present 
state of our technical industries and their prospects, dyeing and 
weaving are most widely adopted, and metallurgy and civil en- 
gineering come next. The total number of pupiis in all these 
schools is now 2,590 and each school has more applicants every 
year than it can conveniently admit. 
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Statistical Table of Technical Schools, Private and Public. 
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The mark x is attached to private schools 
of graduates is that of the 35th Year of Meiji. 
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III. Technical Institutes of Superior Grade. 

As it has already been stated, all the special technical institutes 
belong to the government. Those at present arc the three Higher 
Technical Schools, of Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto, besides the College 
of Engineering in the Imperial University of Tokyo and the Engi- 
neering Department of the Eifth Higher School. Some new 
institutes of the kind are to be established before long. 

Higher Technical Schools : In all these schools, the greatest 
importance is laid on skill in practical work as well as on the 
scientific principles of industry, so as to produce practically 
useful experts. Much care has been, therefore, taken to harmonize 
lectures with work-shop practice. For this purpose, the schools 
are equipped with various work- shops and other necessary buildings, 
as well as with new costly machines and apparatus, books and speci- 
mens, so as to give every advantage to the students and to keep the 
schools abreast with the progress of the industrial world. Though 
these schools are all situated in the greatest cities and centres 
of arts and industry of this country, there is some difference as to 
the supply of raw materials, the leading industries and the trade 
and the skill of the people in the neighbourhood, so that each of 
these three schools exhibits some characteristic variation in the 
kinds and contents of the subjects of instruction. Thus the curri- 
culum of the Tokyo Higher Technical School, includes the courses of 
dyeing and weaving, ceramics, applied chemistry, mechanical 
technology, electrical technology, and industrial designing ; that 
of the Osaka School, mechanical ingineering, applied chemistry, 
dyeing, ceramics, brewing, metallurgy, ship-building,and marine 
engineering and that of the Kyoto school, dyeing, weaving, and 
designing. Moreover, even in the same courses, for instance, in . 
dyeing and weaving or in weaving, there is some difference between 
the schools, silk weaving and dyeing being a speciality in the Kyoto 
School and wool weaving and dyeing, a speciality of the Tokyo 
Schools; the same is the case with other branches of study. The 
history of these schools may be described as follows. 

The Tokyo Higher Technical School is the oldest, having been 
established in the year 1879 under the name of Tokyo Mechanics' 
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schools. Since that time, it has undergone many changes. After 
much enlargement and improvement, its name was changed to 
Tokyo Technical School in 1890 and the present name was given 
to it in 1 90 1. It is the largest of the three schools above mention- 
ed, and the expenses for the maintenance have been increasing 
yearly until the present amount of 137,276 yen has been reached. 
It has had a great influence on the progress and development of 
the industrial education of our country. To this school are attached 
an appentices* school and the Institute for Training Industrial 
Teachers ; to the latter [is also attached a Supplementary School 
of Industry. 

The Osaka Higher Technical School was established in 1 886, by 
the government, in Osaka, the greatest centre of industry, to meet 
the necessity of promoting industry after the war against China. As 
this school has in its neighbourhood many places noted for the 
production of " sake " (Japanese wine) and 4t soy " (a kind of sauce 
prepared from beans), and, moreover, as it is situated on the coast 
of the Inland Sea, the Mediterranean of Japan, it may be said an 
expedient arrangement that the courses of brewing, ship- building 
and marine engine give were prominence in the curriculum of that 
school. 

In the year 1 899, the Imperial Diet passed a representation to 
the government urging the establishment of a school of industrial 
fine arts. The Department of Education acknowledged the necess- 
ity of the suggested measure and prepared a plans the next year. 
The result was the establishment of Kyoto Higher Technical 
School in the September of 1902. Kyoto, the centre of the 
fine arts and art industries, was chosen as the site of this school, 
as affording better facilities for harmonizing practice and theory as 
well as for the selection of what is best in the domestic and foreign 
arts and industries. Its artistic traditions pointed it out as the home 
of a school designed to and thus to introduce improvements in our art 
industries and to place Japan in the forefront of the artistic nations. 
Brief Account of the Original Reserches in these School : — (1) As 
it has already been stated, the plan of Tokyo Higher Technical 
School is divided into six sections. Their aim and the results of the 
investigations carried on may be stated as follows. The courses of 
1 )yeing and Weaving is divided into two subdivisions of Dyeing and 
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Weaving. In the subdivision of Dyeing, the application of colours 
is investigated with appropriate apparatus, and the compounding 
of colours has been much studied recently. In the subdivision of 
Weaving, the principles relating to texture and the use of the machi- 
nery have been studied, and much attention is paid to the weaving 
of woollens before which lies a great future. As the progress of 
woollen weaving is slow in Japan, new forms of machinery were 
procured and an expert was engaged from England to help in devis- 
ing various contrivances for improving manufacture and finishing, 
which has proved very influential towards the progress of woollen 
weaving. 

(2) In the Ceramics Section, experiments have been direct- 
ed towards the invention of a kiln in which coal may be used 
for fuel and which is well adapted to the present state of manu- 
facture in our count ry. The attempt has been partly successful. 

(3) The sphere of applied chemistry is very wide, but in this 
school sugar manfacture and brewing play the most important 
part. It is the intention of this school to maunfacture various 
colours from coal-tar. 

(4) Mechanical Technology in also an extensive field. Almost 
all the arts and products of industry are related to mechanics, so 
almost all the possible appliances arc provided for the practice 
of the students. To complete the work in school, they are sent to 
various workshops and factories to make experiments and gain 
practical skill, the consent of those in charge of these establish- 
ments having been previously obtained. Besides the general 
principles of mechanics, special lectures are delivered on the 
machinery for paper, sugar, and oil, spinning and dredging. In 
workshop practice, great importance is laid on making exact 
estimates of the amount of the output. 

(5) The Course of Electrical Technology is subdivided into 
Electro-mechanical Technology and Electro-chemistry. In 
Electro-mechanical Technology is taught everything relating to 
the distribution of electric power, electric railroads, telephone, 
and electric lighting, and in Electro-chemistry is taught every- 
thing relating to electro-casting, electro-plating, and electro- 
metallurgy. The practice in connection with these courses is 
provided in establishments for other courses which have resem- 
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blance and relation to these courses. 

(6) In the Course of Designing in this school, painters do not 
apply their own designs, but it is the aim of this school to train 
painters to apply properly the decoration designed by the school 
itself to porcelain and woven stuffs. In this way, the result of 
the effort can be at once seen and a great deal has been done to 
improve the present state of the industry. 

Since its establishment, this school has done a great deal to 
promote industry. In the Dyeing and Weaving Section a method 
has been invented of dyeing with unfading colours prepared from 
coal-tar and also silk for making umbrellas. To the Section of 
Foundry Work is due the invention of the furnace in exhibition here, 
in which coal can be used for fuel. The Applied Chemistry Course 
discovered a method of preparing " ichthyol," a* very useful 
medicine from sulphuric acid after refining petroleunt which otherwise 
would be wasted. The most striking feature in the course of 
Mechanical Technology is the apparatus of fifty tons capacity for 
testing the strength of materials. No less than 2,636 tests were made 
for the public with this apparatus. The school has invented a new- 
method of colouring metallic substances. Among the graduates 
now engaged in industry are many who have made various inven- 
tions and discoveries. The most noted among them is the method 
of hardening steel shells and the invention of the gas-generating 
machine necessary for it. The invention of the crucible for mak- 
ing the steel shells is another instance. The inventor was re- 
warded with a high decoration. 

Kyoto Higher Technical School being of recent establishment, 
little can be said about it ; but as some time has elapsed since the 
establishment of Osaka Higher Technical School and it has 
sent out some number of graduates, something can be said about its 
investigations and the result thereof. As this school is situated in 
the centre of the country and it has in its neighbourhood places 
noted for the production of '* sake " and " soy ", the course of 
brewing is filled with students who are almost all the sons of brewers, 
so that they feel great interest in the theory and apply themselves 
willingly to the practice, thus making great progress in their study. 
In this department, " sake ", " soy ", cider, wine, and vinegar are 
the principal subjects of study, of which the investigation of 
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" sake " and " soy " is almost complete. 44 Sake " was manufactured 
with a pure yeast prepared by choosing bacteria supposed to be 
fitted for the purpose ; a powerful forment was prepared pure, and 
the result was quite satisfactory- ; that is, compared with the liquor 
brewed according to the old empirical method, the time spent in 
the manufacture was shortened, the amount of the refuse matter 
lessened, the quality of the product much improved and little 
liable to decorate, and the quantity of the product greatly 
increased, in so much that those engaged in the business are going 
to adopt the method followed in this course. In the manufacture 
of " soy ", a bacteria which liquifies the materials (wheat and beans) 
at the same time was discovered ; with this bacteria, a pure ferment 
was prepared on trial. The " soy " manufactured by this ferment 
had, unlike what was made by the ordinary method, no bad smell 
and acid taste ; moreover, it was exempt of the liability to get sour 
and mouldy. The amount of the product was moreover greater, 
so that the method is likely to be adopted by the brewers. 

Staff : — The staff consists of the directors, professors, assistant 
professors, and clerks. The rules as to rank, appointment, dismis- 
sal, and responsibility are the same as those in the Higher Normal 
School. Besides these officials, there are lecturers and specially 
engaged teachers and in the Tokyo Higher Technical School 
two foreigners engaged as foremen. 

In addition, there is in each school an advisory council chosen 
from the higher officials of the Department of Education and the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce, and the higher officials 
and experienced merchants and manufacturers of the places where 
the schools are established, to consult about the curriculum and 
more important business relating to the schools and to give their 
opinions on questions referred to them by the Minister of State for 
Education. 

Students : — The course of study in all these three schools ex- 
tends over three years. Candidates for admission must be of good 
morals, strong health, and steady purpose to engage in industrial 
arts, gaduates of the middle schools, technical schools or some other 
schools acknowledged by the authority to have the same standard 
as the middle schools. 

Once a year during the vacation, the students of upper classes 
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arc sent to visit industrial districts at government expense, and they 
must report what they have observed in their trip. The post-gradu- 
ates are sometines made to practice at some work- shops or factories 
more than a year under charge of the school. Those whose con- 
duct and attainments arc particularly good arc allowed, if they will, 
to stay in the school to pursue their study further. 

Those who are engaged in industrial arts or have passed some 
technical schools are allowed to enter the school as students in the 
elective course to choose from any courses some particular subject 
for special study. Their course of study is limited to less than two 
years. Those who are over twenty years of age, having good 
morals and strong health and have been engaged in industrial pur- 
suits more than three years are alone admitted, besides the gradu- 
ates of technical schools. Foreigners are allowed to enter as stud- 
ents in the elective course without any qualification for admittance. 
In some of the school, there are " bekkasei " (students not qualified 
to become regular students) and " chokosei " or auditors (who are 
allowed to .attend the lectures without being matriculated. 

All the students, except the post-graduates must pay fees. The 
rules as to reward, punishment, and treatment of the students are 
almost the same as in other government schools. But there is this 
difference that some prizes or medals are given to those students who 
apply themselves earnestly to their studies and behave themselves 
well, and the money contributed by philanthropists for the encour- 
agement of students are given or lent to the students who are 
good both in conduct and learning and strong in the spirit of 
independence. 

Statistics Relating to The Students: — 

In consequence of the rapid progress of industry, the number of 
the applicants for admission is always greater than that of the 
admitted in all the three schools. But the number of students at 
present and that of the graduates are of course much greater in the 
Tokyo school than in the other two. The graduates are mostly 
engaged as specialists in the service of companies and the govern- 
ment, and as teachers in schools. Some are working in their own 
private work-shops. They are all doing very satisfactly. 
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Table I. Number of Students of the Tokyo Higher 
Technical School arranged according to 
their courses of study. 
(Main Course.) 



Subjects 



1 Post- 
graduates' 



4th year 3rd ycar;2nd year 1st year ! Total 



Dyeing 

Do (Elective course) . . . 

Weaving 

Do (Elective course) .. 

Ceramics 

Do (Elective course) . . . 

Applied Cemnistry 

Do(Electi vc course) 

Mechanical Technology 

Do(Elective course) 

Electro- mechanical 

Technology 

Do(Electivc course) 

Electro-chemistry 

Do(Electivc course) 

Industrial 

Designing 

Do(Elective course) 

Total 



— 7 

— 7 

— 1 

— , 4 



17 ! 

9 ' 



3 

3 

3 ; — 



17 


25 ' 





3 


43 


76 


2 


I 


16 


27 


— 


— — 



8 
3 ' 

22 

9 1 

6 

3 
23 

1 

1 i 
72 



23 
I 



I 

12 



I 
I 



I 
7 

no 



9 

5 
183 



14 



202 



24 

3 
46 

10 

19 

5 
70 

6 
194 

8 
69 

I 

21 
2 

28 
2 

503 



Table II. Number of Students of the Institute for Training 
Industrial Teachers attached to the school, arranged 
according to their courses of study. 
(Main Course.) 



Subjects 



4th yeadjrd year 2nd year istyear 



Total 



Mechanicnl Tech- 
nology 

Architecture 

Dyeing 

Weaving 

Ceramics 

Applied Chemistry 

Industrial Design- 
ing 

Total 



7 
6 
2 

1 



19 



1 


10 


i 
7 , 


30 


6 i 


9 


9 


30 


I 


3 


3 : 


9 


2 


5 


3 , 


1 1 


— 


1 


1 i 


2 


3 


5 


3 

1 


14 


2 


3 ' 


3 i 


8 


20 


36 i 


29 ! 


104 
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(Shorter Course.) 



Subjects 



Metal Work . 
Wood Work . 
Power Looms 

Ceramics 

Dyeing 

Total .... 



2nd year 



i 
i 
i 



1st year 



*> 
j 



5 
4 

i 

2 
12 



Total 



6 

5 
i 

i 

2 
15 



Table III. Number of students, applicants for admission, students 
admitted, and graduates of the same school (main course) within 
last five years. 



Kinds. 



Students . 
Applicants 
Admitted . 
Graduates . 



1898 1899 1900 



1901 



1902 



317, 

3S7i 

95: 

SO 



347 
398; 
141I 

104 



354 
446 

125 
90 



37 6 

544 
140 

90 



418 

722 

168 

92 



Table IV. Relating to Osaka Higher Techincal School. 



Subjects 



Mechanical Technology 

Applied Chemistry 

Dyeing 

Foundry 

Brewing 

Metallurgy 

Ship- building 

Marine Engineering 

Total 



Students 



128 

45 
14 
14 
35 
24 
49 
44 
353 



Applic- I Admit- Gradu- 
ants I ted atcs 



154 
36 



51 
15 



21 


7 ! 


20 


1 


! 34 


19 


32 


16 


70 


20 


57 


'9 


428 


*53 



60 

22 

6 

2 

s 

I 



96 



Note. As this school was lately established, the graduates are 
dated only from the 33rd year of Meji (1900). 



Tabic V. Kyoto Higher Technical School. 



Students j Applicants ■ Admitted 



Dyeing 30 ! 72 30 

Designing 29 35, 34 

Do (Special course) 4 5 5 

Weaving . - — — 

Total 63 112 69 



Note. As the school was lately established, there are no grad- 
uates, and the students at present are only those of the first and 
the second year classes. The course of Weaving will be opened in 
March of the 37th year. 

Table VI. Graduates of the Tokyo Higher Technical 
School classed according to their courses of study. 
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Curriculum of the 
Tokyo Higher Technical School. 

In this school some subjects common to several sections are made 
common study to the students belonging to those sections. The 
schedule of these subjects is shown below to distinguish it from the 
special courses. 
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55 
Apprentices' School attached to the To- 
kyo Higher Technical School : — This school 
is established for training good workmen 
for the practical business of wood work and 
metal work, so that the subject, and the 
method of teaching arc adapted to that 
object. The details of the subjects are ar- 
ranged as to the school years from the 
schedule mentioned below. 

The course of wood work is subdivided into 
carpentry, joinery, and architectural drawing. 
The course of metal work is subdivided into 
casting, wood- modelling, forging, finishing, 
plate metal work and lead work, and me- 
chanical drawing. These together with 
ethics, arithmetic, physical science, mate- 
rials, tools and implements and method of 
working, drawing, and gymnastics are learn- 
ed in three years. Both the wood work 
course and the metal work course receive the 
same instruction in preparatory lessons in 
the first school year. The special subjects 
arc taught from the second year according 
to the wishes of the pupils. 
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After finishing their course in the school, the pupils arc sent to 
some factories or some individuals engaged in practical work at 
their own houses and obliged to serve as apprentices for two years 
under charge of the school. The number of pupils in the wood 
work is 34 and in the metal work course 94; total 128. 

The College of Engineering in the Imperial University of Tokyo 
and the Engineering Department under the Fifth Higher School : — 
the College, has been already described under the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, Part III. Nothing need be added here save that it 
was an independent institute before 1886 under the name of the 
Techinical University and was established in the year 1871. 
Since 1879, the number of the graduates has reached 1,200, and 
they have served as the highest leaders and inspectors in industrial 
institutes and establishments both public and private and have 
done much towards the advancement of the industrial arts. 

The Engineering Department of the Fifth Higher Schools was 
established in 1987. 

The course of study is divided into two, viz., civil engineering and 
mechanical engineering, each of which extends over four years. 

The following table shows the subjects of study and the number 
of hours of instruction. 



Civil Engineering, 
(subjects of study and the number of weekly hours.) 



rigonomcl- 
, and C. 

n Roads anil 
of lecture and P. of practice. 



Mechanical engineering. 
(Subjects of Study and the Number of Weekly Hours.) 



Drawing 

Surveying ' - 

Dynamics and Graphic' 
Statics j A 

Mechanics - 

Steam and Steam! 
Engines I " 

Boilers - 



! 'A .21 

tj 3B.1-1- 



Building Materials ...J - 
Strength of Materials I - 

Industrial Economy 

Dynamos and Motors I - 
Metallurgical Tech-: _ 

nology I 

Hydraulic Machinery I - 

Work-shop Tools ; - 

Special Lecture - 

Mechanical Engineer-, 

ing Designs, Practice' - 

and Drawing j 

Gymnastics I 

Total I 39 39: 39i 39| 39| 39j 39 



39 39 39 39 39 



For the benefit of those who desire to further pursue their studies 
after graduation, a post-graduate course extending over not more 
than two years is established. The regulations as to qualifications 
for admissions, rewards, punishments, etc. arc the same as in the 
preparatory course for the Imperial Universities, but in the case of 
graduates of the main course, the academic title of " Kogaku- 
tokugyoshi is granted. 

At present, the number of students is 91 m in the course of civil 
engineering and 81 in the course of mechanical engineering, 172 
in all. 

The Engineering Department has sent out 16 graduates in three 
times since its foundation, the majority of which are engaged as 
engineers in government offices or companies or in the educational 
profession. 

Section hi. — Agricultural Education. 

The agricultural industry of Japan is most closely connected with 
the history of our national prosperity and at present the majority of 
the people are engaged in husbandry. It is specially noticeable that 
from the olden times wise sovereigns and ministers fostered and 
encouraged this industry, thinking that it was * c the bone of the 
nation." But previous to the Restoration, everything connected 
with agriculture was far from being satisfactory and it was not until 
quite recently that the system of agricultural education was perfectly 
organized and that this branch of industry began to manifest a 
progressive tendency. With regard to the organs of agricultural 
education, the lowest are the agricultural supplementary schools 
and agricultural school of class B., the intermediate are agricultural 
schools of class A. and the highest are the Sapporo Agricultural 
School, the Morioka Higher School of Agriculture and Forestry, 
and the College of Agriculture of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
the latter three being government institutions. 

Agricultural Schools of Elementary Grade. 

The number of these schools, is 552-503 agricultural supplement- 
ary schools and 49 agricultural schools of class B. The Regulations 
relating to agricultural supplementary schools were given under 
the heading of supplementary schools for technical instruction. 
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Agricultural Schools of Class B. 

The course of study extends over not more than three years and 
the number of weekly hours is fixed at twenty-seven, exclusive of 
practice. 

The subjects of study include morals, reading, writing, composi- 
tion, arithmetic, science, gymnastics and other branches of study 
bearing on technical pursuits, and practice. Besides those above 
prescribed, such subjects as geography, history, political economy, 
drawing etc. may be added or one or more subjects excepting morals 
and practical subjects may be omitted where a shorter course of in- 
struction is required to be established. The subjects bearing on 
practical pursuits are selected from among the following; soils, 
manures, agricultural products, stock-breeding, sericulture, injurious 
insects, climates, etc. Practical subjects for the schools of sericul- 
ture, forestry and veterinary medicine are selected from among the 
following : 

A. — Anatomy, physiology and pathology with reference so 
silkworms, sericulture and preparation of silkworms' eggs, prepara- 
tion of silk, the cultivation of mulberry-trees, climate, elements of 
agriculture etc. for the schools of sericulture, 

B. — Sylviculture, forest-production, forest utilization, forest sur- 
veying and engineering, forest measurement and arithmetical pro- 
cesses with reference to the valuation of forest, forest management, 
climate, elements of agriculture, etc. for the schools of forestry. 

C. — Anatomy and histology, physiology, materia medica, and art 
of prescription, horse-shoeing, hoof pathology, medicine and sur- 
gery, parasitology, stock-breeding, hygiene, cattle plague, obste- 
trics, anatomical examination, etc. for the schools of veterinary 
medicine. 

Candidates for admission must be over twelve years of age with 
attainments at least equal to those who have completed the four 
year course of ordinary elementary schools. 

The agricultural schools of this description must be equipped with 
a sufficient staff of teachers, with due consideration to the subjects 
to be taught, of number of classes, etc., besides class-rooms both 
ordinary and special, gymnastic grounds, farms for practical 

lining, books, apparatus, specimens, etc. The courses of study in 
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agricultural schools of both classes and those prescribed for schools 
of sericulture, of forestry, etc. of class B., may be conjointly 
established in one and the same school. 

The number of agricultural schools of class B. is 49, of which 47 
are public and 2 private institutions. Of these, 47 receive aid from 
the National Treasury, the maximum amount being yen 1,000. 
The yearly expenditure amounts to yen 54,435, viz., yen 3,152 per 
school. 

The following table shows the number of public and private 
agricultural schools of class B, students, graduates etc. 



No. of 
Schools. 



Agriculture 

Agriculture and forestry. . . . 

Sericulture 

Fishery 

Veterinary Medicine 

Agriculture and Fishery 

Agriculture and Sericulture... 
Sericulture and Agriculture. .. 
Agriculture, Forestry and 

Fishery 

Total 



29 



5 
x 1 

4 
x 1 

1 

1 

1 



49 



Students. 



1,673 

3" 

43 
134 

35 

$4 
64 

53 



71 



/ 



2,701 



1 • 



Graduates. 

316 
22 

65 
29 

33 
9 

47 

31 
20 



Teachers. 



572 



in 

20 

*5 

5 
10 

4 
6 



177 



x Private institutions. 
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II. Agricultural Education of Middle Grade. 
(Agricultural Schools of Class A.) 

As has been mentioned in the foregoing section, the institutions 
where agricultural education of middle grade is given arc the agricul- 
tural schools of class A. The number of institutions of the kind, 
including schools of sericulture, of forestry, of veterinary medi- 
cine, of fishery, etc., is 57, of which 55 are public institutions, and 
there is a strong tendency to increase. 

The course of study in the schools of class A., generally extends 
over three years, but it may be lengthened by any period not ex- 
ceeding one year. The number of hours of instruction is not to ex- 
ceed thirty per week, exclusive of practice. But in schools of fishery, 
the course of study may be fixed at a period from two to five years, 
and the hours of instruction shall not be more than twenty-seven. 

The subjects of study in agricultural schools of class A., include 

morals, reading, composition, mathematics, physics, chemistry-, 

natural science, political economy and gymnastics. Besides those 

above mentioned, such subjects as geography, history, foreign 

anguages, laws and regulations, book-keeping, etc., may be added. 

The branches of study bearing on practical pursuits shall be 
selected from among those mentioned below : — Soils, manures, 
agricultural products, horticulture, zoochemy, stock-breeding, sericul- 
ture, injurious insects, climate, elements of forestry, veterinary 
medicine and fishery, etc. 

The practical subjects taught in schools of sericulture, of forcsty 
and of veterinary medicine of class A, are similar to those in schools 
of class B. of the corresponding nature. 

The subjects of study taught in schools of fishery include morals, 
the Japanese language, mathematics, geography, physics, chemistry, 
natural science, drawing, laws, regulations and customs bearing on 
fishery, political economy and gymnastics including the branches of 
study bearing on practical pursuits and practice. 

Of these, some may be omitted excepting morals ; those bearing 
on practical pursuits and practice or history, foreign languages, book- 
keeping, singing, etc, are left to option. 

The subjects of study bearing on practical pursuits shall be select- 
ed from among those mentioned below. 
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(a) Outlines of aquatic productions, fisheries, aquatic animals 
and plants, navigation, management of fishing boats, meteorology 
and oceanography, ship sanitation, prompt action to be taken in 
case of wound or sickness, etc. in the case of the course of fishery. 

(b) Outlines of aquatic productions, preparation of aquatic 
productions, aquatic animals and plants, elements of bacteriology, 
analysis, outlines of mechanics, etc. in case of the marine industries 
course. 

(c) Outlines of aquatic productions, rearing of aquatic animals 
and plants, their growth, etc. in case of the course for the rearing 
of aquatic animals and plants. 

In case more than two of these three courses are established co n 
jointly in one and the same school, the subjects to be taught there- 
in shall be selected from among those above mentioned and be con- 
veniently arranged. 

In agricultural schools of class A., a preparatory course covering 
not more than two years may be established or a special course may 
be established to give instruction by simple methods in such 
branches of study as arc necessary for agriculture or fishery. 

Besides, a post-graduate course not exceeding two years may also 
be established for the benefit of those who may desire to study 
one or more special subjects on agriculture or fishery after gradua- 
tion and for the benefit of those who may desire to enter more ad- 
vanced schools of agriculture, a supplementary course not exceeding 
two years may also be established. In schools of fishery of class- 
A. [an elective course may be provided in addition to the main 
course, or according to local circumstances, only a special course 
may be provided or a course of fishery and a navigation school, 
course and other technical school courses may conjointly be 
provided. 

The number of hours of instruction in the preparatory course shall 
be less than thirty per week and the subjects of study include 
morals, the Japanese language (or reading, composition and penman- 
ship), arithmetic, geography, history, natural science, drawing and 
gymnastics. Besides these, a foreign language or singing may be 
added. 

The following is the curriculum of the Agricultural School of 
Iwate, which has sent its exhibits to the present exposition. 
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Qualifications of candidates : — Candidates for admission to the 
main course of agricultural schools and schools of fishery both of 
class A. must be over fourteen years of age and have completed the 
higher elementary school course of four years or have equal attain- 
ments. Candidates for admissions to the preparatory courses must 
be over twelve years of age and have attainments at least equal to 
those who have completed the second years' course of higher 
elementary schools. 

Agricultural schools of class A. shall in the same manner as those 
of class B. be equipped with an efficient staff of teachers, with due 
consideration to the subjects of study to be taught, the number of 
hours of instruction and of classes, etc. 

The titles, treatment, etc. of the teaching staff and other school 
officials in public institutions are the same as for officials of public 
middle schools, as has already been remarked in section I. 

Equipment : — the provission of buildings, apparatus, furniture, 
etc. for agricultural schools of class A. is required to be more com- 
plete than for schools of class B. 

Fishery schools must be equipped with specimens, i nplement, etc. 
such as are necessary for practice, better than agricultural schools 
of class A. 

Lately the importance of technical education having been appre- 
ciated by the nation, the sons of middle class farmers who would 
otherwise have aspired to a university education have began to 
gravitate technical schools of middle grade, better suited to their 
ability and circumstances. Consequently the number of students and 
graduates in both schools of agriculture and forestry of class A. has 
greatly increased, making a total of 7,146 students and 1,919 
graduates in 1902-3. The majority of graduates are engaged in 
business or have entered government or other public service or 
became teachers ; in a word they are contributing to the advancement 
of agricultural pursuits in their respective stations. 

The following table shows the number of schools of agriculture 
and forestry and of teachers, students etc. 



<*> 



ClassificatlOIV i gj.^" : Pupils. Teachers. .Graduates 



Agriculture 
Fishery 



Forestry , 
Sericulture. 



Agriculture & Ve- 
terinary Medi- 
cine 

Agriculture & Fo- 
restry 

Agriculture & Se- 
riculture 

Agriculture, Ve- 
terinary Mede- 
cine & Sericul- 
ture 

Agriculture, Vete- 
rinary Medici- 
ne & Fishery... 

Stock — breeding 
& Agriculture.. 

Forestry & Seri- 
culture 

Total 



32; 
x 1 

3 
1 

5 
x 1 



6! 

; 

3; 

1 

I 
I 



3.974 
141 

219 

72 
420; 

4'5 



903 

377 
118 



1,039 
20; 

47; 

160 
1 1 1 



253 
118 

44 



Expenditure. 



306 
20 

19 

5 

42 

9 



/6 

3« ; 

1 

1 

12! 



553,i6i 
3,672 

27,892 

7.912 

59>3<54 
15,642 



152,481 

123,102 

42,271 



i59i 



169 



135 



44 



5* 



3« 



Ti 



'5 



'5 



1 1 



13,192 



10,381 
16,761 



571 7.'46 1,919, 



6| 4,866 
574I 1,031,697 



x Private Institutions 

III. Agricultural Education* of Higher Grade. 

Higher education in agriculture is chiefly supplied in three govern- 
ment institutions, namely, the Agricultural College of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, the Sapporo Agricultural School and the 
Morioka Higher School of Agriculture and Forestry. 

College of Agriculture of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. 

A detailed account of the College of Agriculture will be found 
tinder the heading of the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

The college had its origin in the Komaba Agricultural School 
which afterward took the name of the Tokyo Agricultural School 
under the control of the Departments of the Interior and of 
Agriculture and Industry. 

In 1890, the school was amalgamated with the Imperial Univer- 



sity of Tokyo, and constituted as a college of the university. The 
number of graduates of the college has reached 516 ; all of them are 
engaged in government or public or private institutions as experts 
or teachers, or in business, so that they arc in position to assist 
the development of agricultural enterprises. 

The Institute for the Training of Agricultural Teachers attached 
to the college is to train teachers for agricultural supplementary 
schools. The course of study extends over one year and includes 
morals, agriculture in general, agricultural chemistry, cultivating and 
sowing, cattle-breeding, agricultural economy, pedagogics, gymnas- 
tics, farm practice, practice of teaching, etc. 

Candidates for admission must be graduates of normals schools who 
have completed a course of agriculture or graduates of middle schools 
who have completed the special course of agriculture or graduates 
of an agricultural school of class A. at least. 

Sapporo Agricultural School. 

Historical Summary : — This institution was founded by the Board 
of Colonization in 1872, and located at Tokyo under the name of 
the Provisional School. Four years later, however, it was removed to 
Sapporo, Hokkaido and its name was changed to the Sapporo 
School. In the following year, the school was reorganized on the 
model of an agricultural school in Massachusetts, U.S.A. and a 
great improvement was introduced nito the curriculum when it took 
its present title. 

At the same time, graduates of the school were allowed to call 
themselves " Nogakushi." In 1882 the school was brought under 
the control of the Department of Agriculture and Industry, five years 
later under that of the Hokkaido Administration Board and then of 
the Department of Education. Thus it will be seen that the school 
has attained the present status after undergoing several changes. 

The school was originally opened to promote the work of exploit- 
ing the Hokkaido in accordance with the plans drawn up by the 
government at the beginning of JVIeiji era, and now it may be safely 
said that school has been successful in turnning out qualified men for 
the purpose. According to the latest investigations, the number 
of graduates of the school has reached 601, since its foundation and 
they constitute the majority of those who are engaged as tech- 
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nologists in the island. More than that, they together with the 

graduates of the College of Agriculture of Tokyo are doing good 

work for the cause of agriculture and agricultural education through 
out the country. 

The following table shows the career of 
graduates of the school. 



Entered the 
government 
services as 
thehnologi- 

sts. 



Engaged in 
agriculture 
and other 
practical 
pursuits. 



Engaged in 1 Studying 
education, i abroad 



Entered the 
Army or 
Navv. 



Died. 



Total. 



184 



166 



141 



18 



57 



35 



601 



Organization, curriculum, etc. — the school is designed to give 
superior instruction in agriculture both theoretical and practical, and 
plantation. 

A preparatory course is provided te give instruction in general 
subjects such are necessary for admission to the main course, besides 
the three course of agriculture, civil engineering and forestry, which 
are intended to afford secondary or higher education in these 
respective subjects. 

For the benefit of those desiring to pursue practical farming, a 
course for practical students has been organized. The course of 
study extends over four years for the main, two years for the pre- 
paratory, and three years for the other three course. 
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Subjects of Study in the Principal Course, and the 
Number of hours per week. 



General Outline of Agriculture 

Analytical Chemistry 

Nutrition of Plants 

Soils 

Agricultural Implements 

Vegetable Histology 

Cryptogamous Plants 

Experiments in Plants 

Comparative Anatomy of Animals 

Experiments in Animals 

Agricutural Physics 

English Language 

German Language 

Practice(No definite hours) 

Total 



Manures 

Amelioration of Soils . . 

General Crops 

Vegetable Physiology . . 
Vegetable Pathology ... 

Animal Physiology 

Animal Embryology .. 
Experiments in Animals 



First year course. 



ist term 



2nd term 



3rd term 



6 

4 



5 
3 



3 



4 
3 
4 



32 



5 

4 

3 

4 
2 

3 
3 

3i 



4 
3 

4 
2 

3 
3 

32 



Second year course. 



1st term 

3 
3 



2nd term 



3rd term 



3 

3 
4 

4 
3 



5 
3 



3 
4 
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Entomology 

Agricultural Engineering 

History of Agriculture 

Elements of Political Economv 

General Notions of Law 

Practice (No definite hours) . 
Total 



*% 
o 



28 



2 

3 
2 

26 



3 



24 



! 



Special Crops 

Horticulture 

Zootechny 

Physiology & hygiene of domestic 

animals 

Animals Feeding 

Sericulture 

Agricultural Economy 

Colonization 

Elements of Forestry 

Elements of Fishcrv 

Bacteriology 

Practice (No definite hours) 

Total 



Zootechny 

Elements of Veterinary Medicine 

Agricultural Technology 

Agricultural Politics 

Practice (No definite hours) 

Graduation Essays 

Total 



Third 


year 


Course. 


1st term . 


2nd term , 


3rd term 




*» 
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■% 
/> 
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•^ 
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3 






— 





3 






— 
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4 
3 


•* 





4 






t 
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— 




— 



24 



24 



24 



Fourth year Course. 



1st term 

5 

3 
3 
3 



2nd term | 3rd term 

1 

5 5 

3 3 
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14 



1 1 
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Civil Engineering. 
(Subjects of Study and the Number of Weekly Hours.) 



First Year. Second Year. Third Year. 



ISt 

term. 



English 3 



5 



2nd 
term. 



Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry and analytical 
Geometry 

Elements of Culculus — 

Physics 3 | 

i 

Chemistry 4 

Geology 3 

Drawing 3 

Surveying j 2 

Ditto (Practice) ! 4 

Dynamics and Graphic Statics. 

Buildings Materials . . . 

Tunnels 

Railways 

Roads 

Masonary 

Hydraulic Engineering 

Mechanical Enginecri ng 

Sanitary ,, 

Buildings Construction ] — • — 

Bridges 

Administrative Laws and 

Economy 

Engineering Designs and 

Drawing 



3rd 
term. 



ist I 2nd I 3rd | ist j 2nd 
term.' term. I term. term. \ term. 



3rd 
term. 




y : 

6 j 6 

3 3 

2 2 



I 



— I — . 2 ! 2 I — I 



2 

3 
4 



5 ' — 



4 
3 



Total , 31 32 38 36 ! 32 32 



3 






3 1 

1 


— 


4 


3 


3 








2 


2 


4 


4 


^^^^» 




3 


3 


15 


'5 


24 


33 


32 


33 
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Forestry Course. 
(Subjects of Study and the Number of Weekly Hours.) 

First Year. I Second Year. Third Year. 



ist I 2nd I 3rd 



term. 1 term, i term. 



ist 



2nd I 3rd ' ist I 2nd 



term. term. term, term 



Total. 



^ 
J 



3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



English 3 

Algebra : 3 

•Geometry 2 

Trigonometry and analytical i ^ 

Geometery ** 

;I*hysics and Meteorology 3 

•Chemistry 3 

^Geology and Soils 3 

Forest Zoology 3 

Forest Botany 3 

Agriculture — 

Surveying — 

Drawing 3 

Surveying (Practice) ... — 

Political Economy 2 

Sylviculture (Practice).. — 

Forest Laws 1 — 

Forest Politics — 

Forest Mathematics ... — 

Sylviculture : — 

Forest Utilization and Tech- ; 

nology 

Forest Protection 

Forest Administration and 
Management 

Forest Mathematics (Practice) 

Forest Technology (Practice).. — | — 

Forest Management ... — — 

Hunting ■ — — 

forest Adjustment (Practice)..! — — 



3 



^ 
j 



•^ 

j 



3 — 



3 
3 
3 



1 
j 



3 
4 



3 
3 



— — — 3 



term. 



3rd 
term. 



3 
3 



*> 

j 



6 — 



4 1 — 
3 — 

2 — — 

3 — 

2 3 

3 3 






3 — 



3 

3 i — 

3 : — 
4 



3 ! — 

I 

3 — 



3 ' — 



4 ! — 



Z I 



3» i 31 1 37 . 32 ■ 33 , 38 I 19 



15 ; — 
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The school year begins on the nth of Sept., ends on the loth of 
Sept. of the following year, and is divided into three terms ; which 
it begins on the 1st of April, ends on the 31st of March and is divid- 
ed into two terms for the agricultural course of secondary grade. 

Qualification : (1) Candidates for admission to the main course 
must be of good conduct, sound health and be upwards of eighteen 
years of age, and they must have completed the preparatory course 
or have the same degree of proficiency. (2) Those for admission 
to the preparatory, civil engineering and forestry courses must have 
completed the middle school course or have the same attainments 
and must be upwards of seventeen years of age of sound health and 
good conduct. The graduates of middle schools who have proved 
themselves to be of good ability and character may be admitted to 
the 2nd year class of the main course. (3) Those for admission to 
the agricultural course of secondary grade, must have completed a 
higher elementary school course covering four years or the second 
year of middle schools or have the same proficiency ; provided that 
being over seventeen years of age, they have the qualifications as 
to health and conduct above stated. 

Officials : — the faculty and the teaching staff consist of one 
director, 14 instructors, 18 assistant instructors and 8 clerks. The 
regulations as to appointment and dismissal, etc. are the same as 
for higher normal schools. Besides, there are 6 lecturers, and seven 
other teachers ; while two of the instructors are appointed as stud- 
ent's inspectors in addition to their proper duties. The directors of 
the botanical garden, agricultural museum, etc. arc also appointed 
from among instructors to their proper duties. There is an advisory 
committee composed of 2 higher officials of the Hokkaido Board of 
Administration and 3 gentlemen of wide experience in industry. 

This committee is to discuss questions relating to the school 
curriculm and other important matters submitted to its consideration. 

Students : — the number of students is officially fixed for each 
course excepting the main course, viz. 80 for the preparatory course 
and 90 each for three other courses. As regards the reward or 
punishment of students it is nearly the same as in other institutions 
under the direct control of the Department of Education. But it 
must be noticed here that there are provisions for aided students 
in the main course also in the courses of forestry and agriculture, 
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besides those for honour students. These students enjoy the pri- 
vilege of exemption from tuition fees and a certain allowance (5 
or 7 yen) is granted to such aided students. Loan scholarships 
arc given to the students of civil engineering who distinguish 
themselves in both literary attainments and moral character, but are 
unable to meet their school expenses. 

The recipients of loan scholarships receive not more than 84 yen 
per annum. All aided students must during five years after gradua- 
tion obtain the approval of the school director in respect of the 
occupation they intend to engage in and such other personal 
matters. 

The recipients of loan scholarships are under obligation to engage 
in the business designated by the subscribers, generally companies 
or private individuals, for an equal period to that during which they 
have received such scholarships. 

Tuition fees are yen 20 for the main, yen 12 for the preparatory 
course and yen 1 5 for other courses for each academic year. 

Instruction, etc. : — In regard to the instruction of students, due 
attention is being paid by those in charge, and also a council 
selected from among the teaching staff is instituted to deliberate on 
matters relating to the same. For the purpose of enforcing dis- 
cipline among students, the directions to be observed by them, 
dormitory regulations, etc. have also been prescribed. 

Equipment : — the school buildings have been enlarged from year 
to year. But lastly additional buildings including various class- 
rooms, laboratories, etc. having been erected its equipment has been 
made as complete as possible in every respect. In connection with 
the school, there are a library, a museum and a botanical garden 
besides eight farms and two large forests. 

The yearly expenditure is yen 70,220. 

As the school possesses as above stated two forests covering an 
area of 50,000 cho and other property valued at yen 382,059, it 
may be be expected to be able to bear its own expenses in future 
and to take a position as the best college of agriculture in the 
northern part of the country. 
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Morioka Higher School ok Agriculture and Forestry. 

This school was founded in 1903 and is designed to give higher 
education in agriculture, forestry and veterinary medicine. 

Each course extends over three years. Besides the main courses, 
a post-graduate course and an elective course both not exceeding 
two years are established. 

The following shows the subjects of study for each accdcmic 
year. 

GENERALCOURSE OF STUDY AND THE NUMBER OF HOURS 

OF INSTRUCTION PER. WEEK. 

Ethics : — One hour for each term of the first and second your courses 
in Agriculture, Forestry and Veterinary Medicine. 

Mathematics : — Three hours for each term of the first year course 
in Ariculture and Forestry. 

Physics and Meteorology : — Two hours for each term of the first 
year course in Ariculture and Forestry. 

Chemistry: — Three hours' for each term of the first and second 
year course in Agriculture , Forestry and Veterinary Medicine ; 
and four hours for each term of the third year course in Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Zoology : — Two hours for each term of the first year course in 
Agriculture, Forestry and Veterinary Medicine, and three hours 
for each term of the second year course in Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Botany : — Two hours for each term of the first year course in 
Agriculture, Forestry and Veterinary Medicine and three hours 
for each term of the second and third year course in Agriculture. 

Geology and Soils : — Two hours for each term of the first year 
course in Agriculture and Forestry. 

Foreign Languages: — Four hours for each term of the first, 
second and third year courses in Agriculture, Forestry and Vete- 
rinary Medicine. 

Gymnastics : — Two hours for each term of the first year course. 
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The school year begins in May and ends in April of the follow- 
ing year. The school terms, vacations, etc. are almost the same as 
in other government institutions. Candidates for [admission must 
be 17 years of age and have completed the middle school course 
or agricultural course of class A. or they must have the same 
proficiency. 

The tuition fees are fixed at yen 20 for the main and post- 
graduate courses for each academic year and at yen 10 for the 
elective course. 

.This school was founded to supply the want of higher agricul- 
tural education in the north-eastern province, where agriculture, 
horse breeding, etc. are the chief occupations. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the school will hand in hand with the corresponding 
institution (Supporo Agricultural School) in the same province, 
fulfil the expectations entertained by the state. But owing to the 
short interval which has elapsed since its foundation no results 
worth mentioning have yet been attained. 

Section IV.— Commercial Education. 

As has been stated in the foregoing section, before the Restora- 
tion there was no provision for instruction in practical pursuits. 
This was specially the case with commercial education which in old 
days was limited to the elements of writing, reading and arith- 
metic ; those who desire to enter a commercial career were trained 
under the system of apprenticeship. 

This was owing partly to the fact that according to the old 
classification of people, merchants came last and were regarded 
with contempt as the lowest in society, intellectually or morally 
and partly to the erroneous idea entertained by merchants them- 
selves that learning was of no practical use, if not injurious to their 
profession. 

Since the Restoration, however, complete change has taken 
place in the state of society and the system of commercial education 
has been organized by the goverment in the same manner as that 
of agricultural and industrial education. 

This step was taken as the nation should be well armed to 
engage in international competition. 

The people have also begun to appreciate the importance of 
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commercial education and now in almost all cities or towns, 

provision has been made for it. 

The supplementary schools for commerce and commercial schools 
of Class B. are designed to give commercial education of lower 
grade, commercial schools of class A, that of secondary grade and 
the Higher Commercial Schools of Tokyo and Kobe, that of higher 
grade. Thus there are at present two institutions where the 
higher branches of commerce are taught, and a third* will be 
inaugurated in Nagasaki in the near future. These higher 
institutions belong to the government but there is a tendency to 
start such institutions on the part of cities, prefectures or private 
individuals. 

The following tabic shows the number of public and private 
commercial schools. 



t » 


Institutions of Lower Grade. 


Institutions of 
secondary grade 








Supplementary Commercial 
Schools for Schools of 
Commerce Class H. 


Commercial 
Schools of 
Class A. 


Total 




Public 


69 16 


34 




119 


Private , 


13 I 


7 




21 


Total , 


82 17 


41 




140 



I. Commercial Schools of Lower Grade. 

As has been already stated, two kinds of schools come under 
this category. 

Of these, 4 supplementary schools for commerce and 13 others 
are aided out of the National Treasury. 

Details relating to supplementary schools for commerce have 
lpeen mentioned in section I. 

Commercial Schools ok Class R 

The course of study extends over not more than three years and 
includes morals, reading, writing, composition, arithmetic, geography, 
book-keeping, commerce and gymnastics, to which some other 
branches of study may be added according to local circumstances. 

The number of hours of instruction per week is thirty. In 
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teaching, the aim of the school is never lost sight of ; much stress 
is laid on morals, so as to foster in students' hearts the habit of 
honouring credit as well as public morality. 

Candidates for admission must be over ten years of age and have 
completed the ordinary elementary school course or have the same 
proficiency. 

The number of teachers is to be in proportion to the subjects of 
study, the number of classes and of hours of instruction. The 
schools of this class must be equipped with class-rooms both 
ordinary and special, practice rooms, other necessary rooms, 
gymnastic grounds, etc. including text books, reference books, 
apparatus, specimens, models, etc. 

Commercial school courses of class A. and B., and a nautical 
school course may be conjointly established in one and the same 

school. 

The expenditure of commercial schools of class B. throughout 
the country amounted to yen 48,395 for 1903, the average per 
school being yen 2,847. 

The latest returns on the schools are as follows : 

No. of Schools 17 

„ Students 1 ,488 

Graduates 573 

Teachers 45 

The schools of this class are being reorganized and the change 
of schools from the lower to the higher class is constantly effected. 

II. Commercial Schools of Middle Grade. 
(Commercial Schools of Class A.) 

Commercial education of middle grade is given in the commercial 
schools of class A. numbering 41, most of which are public 
institutions. They show tendency to increase from year to year 
and almost all commercial centres throughout the country are 
provided with such institutions. The course of study extends over 
three years and may be lengthened by two years. The subjects 
of instruction are morals, reading, writing, composition, mathematics, 
geography, history, foreign languages, political economy, laws and 
regulations, book-keeping, merchandise, outlines of commerce, 
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practice and gymnastics to which other sebjects may be added 
according to local requirements. The number of school hours is 
under 33 per week, practice excluded. Candidates for admission 
must be over fourteen years of age and must have completed the 
higher elementary school course covering four years or possess the 
same proficiency. A foreign language is sometimes added to the 
subjects of the entrance examination. 

The fellowing is the curriculum in the Commercial school of 
Nagoya, which has sent its exhibits to the present exposition. 
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There is a preparatory course not exceeding two years in which 
the number of hours of instruction is less than 30 per week. The 
subjects taught include morals, reading, writing, composition, 
arithmetic, geography, history, foreign languages, science, drawing 
and gymnastics. Candidates for admission must have at least 
completed the second year course of higher elementary schools and 
be upwards of twelve years of age. Besides the regular course, a 
special course is provided in order to give instruction in some 
special branches of study. A post-graduate course is also establish- 
ed for the benefit of those who may desire to pursue further one or 
more subjects. The length of study for these two courses extends 
over two years or less. At present the number of commercial 
schools in which both courses of classess A, and B. are conjointly 
established is 8. 

The school officials receive the same titles, treatment etc as 
those in public middle schools. The equipment of the schools are 
required to be more complete than those of the schools of class B. 
The once prevalent tendency among the youth to attend middle 
schools, regardless of their ability or means is now on the decrease, 
the number of business schools and students is gradually increasing. 

The latest returns are as follows : 





No. 


of School*. 


Students. 


! 

Craduates. 


Teachers. 


Expenditure. 


Public 




34 


8,480 


974 


507 


s 56,79 1 


Private .... 




/ 


L402 


47 


113 


54.5°9 


Total 




41 


9,882 

• 


1,021 


620 


611,300 



III Commercial Education ok IIighkk Gr\dk. 

Commercial education of higher grade is given in the Tokyo and 
Kobe Higher Commercial Schools. 

Tokyo IJioher Commercial School. 

This school is designed to give higher education in commerce. 
A* the centre of commercial education for many years past the 
school has sent out many graduates, a large number of which are 
engaged in education. Many are also engaged in banking or other 
mercantile companies or in domestic or foreign trade on their own 
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account ; in a word, they arc widely distributed over the bussiness 
community and represent various interests. 

The Higher Commercial School originated in the amalgamation 
of the Tokyo Foreign Language School, the Higher Commercial 
School attached to it, and the Tokyo Commercial School under the 
control of the Deptartmcnt of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The last had its orgin in a private institute of commerce founded in 

1875 by the late Viscount Mori. This institute was brought under 
the control of the Tokyo Local government and then under that 
of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. Several changes 
were indroduced into the curriculum, regulations, etc. and it took 
the name of the Higher Commercial School in 1887. After under- 
going further changes the school has at last attained its present 

status and in 1905 when the Kob'? Higher Commercial School was 
inaugurated the word " Tokyo " was prefixed to its name. 

Courses of study : the school plan is divided into a main course 
extending over three years, a preparatory course of one year, besides 
a professional course of two years. 

In connection with the School, there is an institute for the traint- 
ing of commercial teachers. 

The subjects of study are as follows : 

Preparatory Course. 

Academic year One year 

Subjects No. of hours per week 



1 Commercial moralitv 1 

Penmanship 1 

3 Composition 2 

4 Mathematics 3, 

5 Book-Keeping 3 

Applied Physics 1 

' Applied Chemistry 3 

Principles of Law 2 

9 Principles of Political 

Economy 1 

10 English 9 ' 

1 One Foreign Language 
(French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Italian, Chinese, 

Russian or Corcan) 3 

Gymnastics ^ 

Total 32 
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Qualifications for admission: Graduates of government, public 
or private middle schools who are furnished with certificates from 
the directors of their respective schools in regard to their conduct, 
attainments and health, may be admitted to the preparatory course 
without examination. 

All candidates for admission other than those above mentioned 
must be over seventeen years of age and must pass an examination, 
the standard of which shall be equal to the degree of proficiency 
attained by the graduates of middle schools. 

Certain subjects of examination may be omitted for those gra- 
duates of commercial schools of class A. who arc furnished with 
the said certificates. 

The school year begins on the i ith September and ends on the 
ioth September of the following year. 

Terms, Holidays etc. arc as in other institutions under the direct 
.control of the Department of Education. 

Officials: There are one director, 30 instructors, 14 assistant 
instructors and 1 1 clerks. The regulations as to appointment, dis- 
missal, etc., are the same as those of the Higher Normal Schools. 

Besides, there are 28 lecturers and 8 foreign instructors, 3 En- 
glish and one each of French, German, Belgian, Chinese and 
Spanish nationality. 

As in the case of other institutions under the direct control of the 
Department of Education there is an advisory council composed of 2 
higher officials of the Dept. or dependent institutions, 2 higher 
officials of the Dept. of Agriculture and Commerce and 3 or 7 persons 
who have considerable experience in commerce and industry. 

Students : As regards the training of students, the essential 
points to be borne in mind are constantly explained to them, much 
emphasis being laid on the formation of character so that the 
students may turn out reliable and thus be able to start in the com- 
mercial world successfully. 

The annual tuition fee is 20 yen for the preparatory course and 
25 yen for the main and post-graduate courses. 

Loan scholarships of one hundred yen per annum may be allotted 
to those promising students who are unable to pay their own ex- 
pences. The obligations of the recipients of such loans after 
graduation are the same as in the case of other government schools. 
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According to the latest returns, the number of students is 62 in 
the post-graduate course, 592 in the main and 303 in the pre- 
paratory course, making a total of 957. The number of applicants 
for admission is growing from year to year ; it is already five times 
as much as the number of admissions. Such a state of things 
reflects the tendency among youths to settle in practical pursuits. 

The latest returns of the school are as follows : 



Students and 
pupils 



1 1 1. 

Enrolled Applicants , Graduates 

I i 1. 


Expenditure 


i ' 1 

I 25I I 1,236 1 I,2IO 


82,440 yen 



957 

Career of Graduates. 

Engaged in banking and other mcrchantile companies. . .576 

Engaged in business on their own account 64 

Engaged in commercial education 125 

Entered the post-graduate course. 62 

Appointed officials in the Dept. of Foreign Affairs.... 22 

Naval Accountants, etc 62 

Studying abroad 13 

Entered the Army or Navy 197 

Dead 89 

Total 1,210 

Kobe Higher Commercial School. 

As mentioned above, there was only one institution for higher 
commercial education, that of Tokyo until lately, but after the 
Japan- China War another was founded in accordance with the 
requirements of the times. 

This school was founded in March 1902 and opened in the same 
month of the following year. The staff consists of one director, 7 
instructors, 4 assistant instructors, 5 clerks, 6 lecturers and a foreign 
instructor — a very small number due to its recent opening. 

Courses of study : The school plan is divided into a main and a 
preparatory course, the latter being subdivided into the first section 
and second section. The course of study extends over one year for 
the preparatory and three years for the main course. 

The schedules of studys are as follows. 
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Principal Course. 



^^--..^^ Academic year 

Subjects -^ ; 

Morality ...' 

Correspond- 
ence 

Arithemetic' 
Geography 
History 

Political Economy 

Finance I 

Statistics [ 

Civil Law & Commerc- 
ial Law 

Bankrupt Law 

International Law 

Science of Commerce ... 
Practice in Commerce . . . 
Book-Keeping 

English 

One Foreign Language 
(French, German, Rus-j 
sion or Chinese) 

Gymnastics I 

Total J 



Weekly Hours , Weekly Houra. 



3^ i 
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Qualifications for Admission : The provision of two sections in 
the preparatory course is a device adopted by the school after 
careful consideration. 

Candidates for admission to the first section must be graduates of 
Gov. or public middle schools or private schools enjoying the same 
privilege in respect of the Conscription Law and those for admission 
to the second section must be graduates of commercial schools of 
class A. recognized as of the same standard as middle schools. 

In case the number of candidates exceeds the required number 
for admission, competitive examination is held. 

Thus it will be seen that the two different elements, one the 
graduates of middle schools and the other those of commercial 
schools, are equally trained to be able to proceed to the main 
course. The school year, terms, vacations, etc. do not differ from 
those prescribed for the Tokyo Higher Commercial School. 

There is yet no provision for loan scholarships, but those who 
prove themselves excellent in both attainments and conduct may 
be exempted from the payment of tuition fees. As to. the training 
of students, much care is exercised to encourage good conduct in 
the same manner as in the Tokyo Higher Commercial School. 

The number of applicants for admission -was 708 in 1903, when 
the school was first opened — nearly four time as much as the 
required number then. 

V. Marine Education. 
Nautical Schools. 

The importance of marine education is apparent as a matter of 
fact, from the geographical position of the country, as well as the 
expansion lately made in her carrying trade. Before the Restoration, 
there was no institution where mariners were trained. 

But now -a- days such institutions of every grade are in existence. 
Those of the middle or lower grade belong to the Department of 
Education, while those of the higher grade belong to the Department 
of communications. 

The Navigation School under the control of the Department of 
Communications was founded in" 1875 by the Mitsui Company. It 
is designed to train those who are to become captains of merchant 
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ships, master or engineers and who are enrolled in the naval reserve 
list. 

The course of study is divided into two sections, viz. navigation 
and engineering, and extends over five years and a half for the form- 
er and five years for the latter. 

The majority of the graduates have become naval officers or 
sailors of merchant ships and the remainder are engaged in marine 
education. 

This school is the only one where the highest marine education 
is imparted (the Naval College, Naval Academy and Naval Engine- 
ring School under the Department of Marine are, of course, excepted.) 

It is not too much to say that it has greatly contributed to the 
progress of the carrying trade of the country. 

The nautical schools under the control of the Department of 
Education are public institutions, 8 in ail, of which 7 receive aid 
from the National Teasury. All these schools are situated in 
localities closely connected with the history of maritime business 
and noted having sent out the largest number of sailors. As the 
existing schools of the kind are striving for better organization and 
equipment, while new ones are being establischd, they will at no 
distant date, be able to exercise a greater influence over the mari- 
time business of the country. 

Marine Education of Lower Grade. 

Marine education of lower grade, should be supplied by nautical 
supplementary schools and nautical schools of class B., but there 
is only one of the former and none of the latter for the present. 

The regulations as to nautical supplementary schools were stated 
under the heading of supplementary schools for technical instruction. 
The course of study in nautical schools of class B. is to extend over 
a period not exceeding two years and to include morals, reading, 
writing, composition, mathematics, gymnastics and technical 
subjects and practice. 

The subjects bearing on practical pursuits are the elements of 
seamanship, navigation, nautical meteorology, etc., for the course 
of navigation, and the elements of engineering, machine drawing, 
physics, chemistry, etc., for the course of engineering. Candidates 
for admission must be upwards of ten years of age and be of equal ' 
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pmficiency with graduates of the ordinary elementary school course 
of four years. 

The hour* of instruction per week are not to exceed twenty-seven* 
exclusive of practice the time devoted to which it will be prescribed 
according to the kinds of subjects to be taught. The courses of 
study of nautical schools of both classes A. and R. may be 
conjointly established in one and the same school ; and either of 
these courses and a fishery course or commercial course may 
also be combined. 

For the benefit of those professional mariners who are possessed 
of certificates of seamanship etc n who desire to study excfnshnrfy 
such subjects as are connected with marine affairs, a special course 
may be provided. 

The provisions relating to equipment, regulations, etc are the 
same as for middle schools. 

Marine Education" of Middix Grade. 

The organs of marine education of middle grade are nautical 
schools of class A. which constitute the majority of schools of 
that nature. • 

Most of nautical schools of class A. are situated in localities 
along the inland sea. 

The length of course is not more than three years, but it may 
be lengthened in case practice is taught. The weekly hours of 
instruction are fixed at 27, exclusive of practice for which it may 
be duly prescribed. 

The subjects taught include morals, reading, composition, 
mathematics, physics, geography, foreign languages, drawing, 
gymnastics and technical subjects and practice, to which chemistry, 
laws and regulations or others may be added. The technical 
subjects include the elements of seamanship, navigation, engineering, 
marine meteorology, shipbuilding, etc. for the course of navigation, 
and the elements of engineering, machine drawing, mechanics, 
applied chemistry, electricity for the course of engineering. 

O " " rtes for admission must be over fourteen years of age and 
r lmcnts at least equal to those of graduates of a higher 

•ool course covering four years. A foreign language 



may be added to the subjects of examination. A preparatory 
course not exceeding two years may be provided. 

The nnmber of weekly hours in the preparatory course is not 
more than 30. The subjects taught include morals, reading, 
writing, composition, arithmetic, geography, history, natural 
science, foreign languages, drawing and gymnastics. 

The qualifications for admission are fixed at twelve years of age 
^with attainments equal to those who have completed the second 
year course of higher elementary schools. 

Regulations relating to the provision of a special course, appoint- 
ment, etc. of the staff are the same as those for nautical schools of 
class B. 

Noutical schools both of class A. and B. must be provided with 
ordinary class-rooms, special class-rooms, practice rooms and other 
necessary rooms, books, apparatus, specimens, models, boats and 
other instruments for the use of practical instruction, gymnastic 
apparatus, etc. The number of pupils in nautical schools of class A. 
is 715, and that of graduates 283, the majority of whom are 
engaged in practical pursuits as mariners. 

As nautical schools of class A. not only constitute the majority 
of the institutions of that nature, but also are much sought by 
sea-coast people, it may be inferred that the number of able seamen 
will gradually increase in future. 

The latest returns on the schools are as follows : 

No. of schools 7 

Teachers 51 

Pupils 715 

Graduates 283 

Expenditure yen 83,407 

Aid from the State yen 13,820 
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